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Waching Nnweder 


eA Secret 
Worth Knowing 


This simple method saves 
both time and rubbing: Dis- 
solve in each gallon of boiling 
water ina tin, aluminum or 
galvanized vessel two table- 
spoonfuls of Gold Dust. Be 
sure to have enough of the 
solution to cover the pieces of 
silver entirely. Leave the 
pieces in the boiling solution 
and in contact with the vessel 
for at least one minute. Re- 
move, allow to dry, then polish 
with a soft cloth or chamois. 


Wash Silver Now! 


Easy! Quick! Giving your silver a “sudshine”. 
That’s what you'll say after washing your silver in cleansing 


EAUTIFUL! 


Gold Dust suds. You'll be sorry you didn’t know it before. 


Easy as washing dishes. No rubbing. No harsh scouring. No 
mess. You need not even soil your hands. Just follow simple in- 
structions given under ‘‘A Secret Worth Knowing.” Then, behold! 


Every bit of surface mirror-bright. Every tiny crevice immaculate. 


Hours reduced to minutes. Hard rubbing replaced by gentle 
washing. Stubborn tarnish gone like magic. Every piece thor- 
oughly clean. Washed bright. A silver-cleaning secret you will 
treasure. Try it for your flat silverware—knives, forks, spoons, 


etc.—any and all bright-finish silver. 


You will know the genuine Gold Dust 
by the Twins and the name Fairbank’s on 


« 


the package. 
CHEEK FAIRBANK Zomeanv) 


Factories in United Statesand Canada 


Also give the kitchen 
stove and pots and 
pans a‘ sunshine_bath 
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Under the leadership of Stokowski, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
has achieved high artistic perfection. The Victor Records by this 
immense organization mark one of the triumphs of Victor record- 
ing, and the results meet the high artistic sense of Stokowski 
himself. Some of the thirty-four numbers: 

Single-faced §Double-faced 























Walkiire—The Ride of the Valkyries 74684 $1.50 245 
Walkiire—Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Music 74736 1.50 6245 $2.00 
Finlandia 74698 1.50 )} 
Khowantchina—Entr’acte 74803 1.50 f 66. 248 : 
oi Dance of the Flutes (from Nutcracker Ballet) 66128 1.00 798 1.50 
STOKOWSKI — Victor Artist Minuet 66058 1.00 . 





Coates is held in the highest esteem in musical circles through- 
out the world. He is one of the greatest conductors of the Symphony 
Orchestra. To hear his Victor Records is to appreciate the quality 
of his art and why he chose the Victor to reproduce it. Among the 
sixteen selections are: 










Double-faced 





’ . Don Juan—Parts 1 and 2 55176 $1.50 
——— Don Juan—Parts 3 and 4 55177 1.50 
COATES — Victor Artist Meistersinger Overture—Parts 1 and 2 55171 1.50: 











As a conductor Mengelberg is severe upon himself, and his in- 
terpretations breathe perfection. He is also strict in judging his 
records and the Victor Records by Mengelberg and the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra embody the same perfect musical qualities. 
These records include: 
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se Coriolan Overture—Part I 74756 $1.50) 
© Ba > -0O 
News Service Coriolan Overture—Part II 74757 1.505 6223 $2 
” Oberon Overture—Part I 74766 1.50 
a ° 622 2.00 
MENGELBERG —Victor Artist Oberon Overture—Part II 74767 cant . 








Hear these Victor Records played on this Victrola and you will 
have conclusive evidence of the superiority of Victor products used 
together. The Victrola No. 100 is fully equipped with the Victor 
tapering tone-arm, goose-neck soupd-box connection, improved 
Victrola No. 2 sound-box and the simple, reliable Victor motor. The 
cabinet is made of the highest grade materials, with real carving— 
hand work. Buy a Victrola and you have an instrument that will 
give complete satisfaction and last a lifetime. 













The Victrola No. 100 and twenty other models comprise the 
Victrola instrument line—a style to meet every requirement. 


















Victrola No. 100 






Mahogany or walnut 
Other styles $25 to $1500 





~wWwictrola 


~ Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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HEADLINERS 


in this Issue 


‘THE cover design this month, 

by Jessie Willcox Smith, is 
“Mowgli,” with old Baloo and 
the wolf cubs who were the only 
brothers he knew. - You will find 
them all in “The Jungle Book,” 
by Rudyard Kipling 


WE ARE happy to announce 
the opening of another 
Emma-Lindsay Squier series of 
animal stories. ‘The Outlaw 
Magnificent,’’ page 18, will 
gather the whole family together 
around the reading lamp 


“AFTER THE VERDICT,” 

Robert Hichens’ great, new 
serial, sets its startling problem, 
with the judge’s decision on the 
life or death of Clive Baratrie. 
You will share the emotions of 
his mother, his fiancée, as you 
read it—page 22 


HARDLY a one of us has not 

dreamed of ‘‘Sailing the 
Seven Seas.” It remained for 
Jeanne Gowen, who tried it in 
a 98-foot yacht, to tell us 
what it really is like. Turn to 
page 20 


OULD you divorce your 
husband so he could marry 
another woman? Happier 
marriages than yours have come 
to that sudden ending. Gertrude 
Atherton, in “Modern Primi- 
tives,” page 12, makes an unex- 
pected answer to the test, when 
met by a member of the much- 
talked-of younger generation 


ig IS harder to cultivate a taste 

for literature than for olives. 
Boredom is more of a deterrent 
than bitterness—and if there’s 
anything a healthy boy hates, it 
is being bored. Hubert V. Cor- 
yell, page 33, tells how he keeps 
his school library working 
overtime 


p4st YEAR, Carrie Chapman 

Catt was voted the most 
prominent woman in America in 
the field of politics. Page 17 
bears her inmost convictions as 
to the most worth-while period of 
a woman’s life—and the answer 
may surprise you 
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Good looking—comfortable—useful 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
COATS FOR WOMEN 


You'll like them for the same reason that other well dressed women 
do; for the smart style; for the ease and comfort; for their long life; for 
their fine all-wool fabrics and exquisite quality; for their reasonable cost 


Send for a copy of the women’s style book; all the new models 


are shown; dress coats, wraps, motor coats, capes, sport coats 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


Chicago New York 


In using advertisements see page 4 





Signs of the Limes 


T IS at the dedication of the 
Lincoln Memorial. A vast throng 
has gathered to witness the cere- 

mony. Dignitaries are there—the President of the 

United States, the Chief Justice, Generals, Senators, 

Representatives, Ambassadors, Governors; wealth is 

there, society is there, the people are there—those from 

whom Lincoln sprung; those whom he knew best and 
loved best. Long years have passed since the man com- 
memorated died; there is no sorrow; only reverence. Out 
from’ the portico comes the voice of the preacher in the 
age-old*supplication, “Our Father”—and the multitude, 
strong-voiced and clear, joins in—“who art in Heaven.” 

Never faltering, sure of itself and unashamed to be 

acknowledging God, it sends the comforting words of the 

prayer that Jesus taught, up through the sunshine of a 

beautiful spring day. 

It is fourteen months later. The President who was 
the leader at the shrine of Lincoln is himself sleeping the 
eternal sleep, is himself the object of the reverent, sorrow- 
ing love of the nation. Again is a multitude gathered to 
do honor to the memory of a man. Again is it composed 
of great and small, of rich and poor—a cross-section of 
all our people. Again is the voice of the preacher lifted. 
“The Lord is my shepherd,” are the words that come 
faintly from the room of sorrow and of faith. “I shall 
not want,” the people catch him up, sending out to the 
ends ofthe earth a nation’s reaffirmation that the God of 
Israel-is its God, that it will “dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever.” 

These things are not superficial, they are not the 
product of emotion; they come from the very bedrock of 
our convictiors. We are careless about them many 
times; often do we seem to deny them; but honest clear 
through is that cry so often in the heart if not on the 
lips of the individual, the ultimate surrender of the soul 
of man, “O God, my God!” 


“In God 
We Trust” 


UR representative at the World 
the Road Conference on Education, held 
to Peace at San Francisco in July, tells 
us this story of the final session; somehow it did not 
get into the papers: 

On the fifth of July, in the ballroom of the Fairmont 
Hotel at San Francisco, a Chinese scholar, standing 
between a Japanese and a Hindu, turned from the 
American chairman of the first World Conference on 
Education, to a German professor, whose broken but 
eloquent words of hail and fareweli had followed those 
of many lands. 

“Auf Wiedersehen,” said the Chinese scholar to the 
German, and then, in one sweeping farewell to the whole 
international assembly he said that universal “See you 
again” —“‘Au revoir.” 

As the auf Wiedersehen and the au revoir seemed to 
blend into one farewell an unusual thing happened. 
Quite unconsciously, it seemed, each person in the assem- 
bly caught the hand of his neighbor. By some sub- 
conscious—shall we say impulse?—there was an almost 
imperceptible movement, and a huge circle was fcrmed. 

It took but a moment—a very tense moment. 

Then an Englishwoman, feeling perhaps that urge 
which has prompted the human race since the dawn of 


civilization to give voice to grateful emotion in song, said: 
10 


Education _ 


“Let’s sing together, before we part, an old song wa 
love in England—Auld Lang Syne.” 

And they sang, heartily, also tenderly, these distine: 
guished men and women representatives of sixty different ® 
countries and thirty-one distinct linguistic groups. Then - 
clasped hands were instinctively lifted and crossed again; - 
making a double friendly contact, an inner circle, a 

Through the windows, overlooking San Francisco Bay, , 
with its ships steaming toward the Golden Gate on their 
world voyages, a gleam of sunshine, caught and reflected™ 
from some fading sunset glow, fell like a radius, or Pf 
benediction, in that historic circle. Hindu Nationalist, , 
English Imperialist, Belgian, German, French, Japanese, 
Chinese, Greek, Italian, Czecho-Slovak, Swede, Spaniard, 
Rumanian, Mexican, South American, Americans—% 
a medley of political counter ambitions, of different 
nations, different colors, different creeds, different cus. 
toms united in one great purpose—World Education for ; 
World Peace—forming a circle of hands around the globel ’ 


Sentiment, perhaps, but the very same sentiment that, 
in a different key, was expressed at the Lincoln Memorial 
and at Harding’s ‘bier, and that made and keeps us a 
nation. While we have it, and are willing to respond to- 
rant and knockers 


and acknowledge it, ranters may 
knock, but America will be safe. 
The Relations N THE month of May there wag 
of Science issued a joint statement upon the” 
and Religion relations of science and_ religion. 
which bore the signatures of sixteen religious leaders, 
fifteen scientists, and fourteen men of affairs, all of them > 
men of the very highest standing in their respective 
fields. The purpose of the statement was to assist in 
correcting two erroneous impressions which seem to be 
current among certain groups of persons. The first is 
that religion today stands for medieval theology; the 
second that science is materialistic and irreligious. 

The statement was misquoted in many newspapers, 
and has been reissued in order that any false impressions 
gained by a reading of the incomplete form may be 
corrected. The complete statement follows: 

“We, the undersigned, deeply regret that in recent 
controversies there has been a tendency to present science 
and religion as irreconcilable and antagonistic domains of 
thought, for in fact they meet distinct human needs, and 
in the rounding out of human life -they supplement 
rather than displace or oppose each other. 

“The purpose of science is to develop, without prejudie 
or preconception of any kind, a knowledge of the facts, the 
laws, and the processes of nature. The even more importam 
task of religion, on the other hand, is to develop the com 
sciences, the ideals, and the aspirations of mankind. Each 
of these two activities represents a deep and vital func. 
tion of the soul of man, and both are necessary for the 
life, the progress, and the happiness of the human racé. 

“Tt is a sublime conception of God which is furnished . 
by science, and one wholly consonant with the highest 
ideals of religion, when it represents Him as revealing 
Himself through countless ages in the development of 
the earth as an abode for man and in the age-long 
inbreathing of life into its constituent matter, culminating 
in man with his spiritual nature and all his God-like 


9? 
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SURRENDER 


By Clarissa Brooks 
Thistration by Arthur E. Becher 


[LS YEARS gone by I had a crystal vase 

Slender and richly rare. To me ’twas very fair, 
And when you came, I set it back a space 
Thinking, ‘‘His touch would crush my slender vase; 
Its grace I can not spare.” 


And now your little son has crushed the vase; 
Miracle of the years—one of his limpid tears 
More precious is than all its crystal grace. 


In years gone by I had a youthful heart, 
Careless and gz free, and dear it was to me, 
And when you came, I gave it but in part 
Thinking, ‘“‘He wants to cage my gay, wild heart 
That’s always been so free.” 


And now your little son has grasped my heart 
Close in his small, warm hands—bound in eternal bands, 
And I would not withheld its smallest part. 


































ARJORY CHESTER was 
twenty, she was_ excitingly 
pretty, she had a handsome and 
industrious young husband and 

a beautiful baby. True, their income was 
small, but in San Francisco money mat- 
ters nothing if one “belongs.”” And 
Marjory’s family, the Darrells, had been 
wealthy in the sixties, gone flat broke in 
the stock gambling of the seventies, 
recovered moderately in the eighties, and 
in spite of subsequent fluctuations had 
been able to keep the old house on Nob 
Hill and do their share of entertaining 
until the earthquake and fire of 1906 
reduced the eastern half of the city to a 
smoking ruin. With the insurance money 
they bought a place in Menlo Park, 
renting a small house in San Francisco 
for the winter. They kept two servants 
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“I’ve put your tooth-brush 
and shaving things in the 
other bathroom,” said 
Marjory. “You won't 
mind sharing it with 
Annie. She’s asleep” 


and a car, which Marjory learned to drive 
although it never occurred to her to learn 
how to cook. Life is too easy in Cali- 
fornia for bridge-building; when you live 
in a land where the sun shines for eight 
months in the year, and are young and 
happy, you naturally frolic out of doors 
and live in the present. 

When Marjory married, she had a great 
wedding at her country home. The 


grounds and even the highway were 
packed with the automobiles of her 
friends from Burlingame, San Mateo, 


Woodside, Atherton, Menlo Park, and the 
Santa Clara valley. The presents were 
lavish and useful and included several 
generous checks. Nevertheless she did 
what more than one girl of her set had 
done and others expected to do: she took 
a flat in San Francisco and was her own 

Copyright, 1923, by GerTRUDE ATHERTON 





The Story of a Wife 
Husband Marry 






By GERTRUDE 


Author of 


Illustrated by 


cook and housemaid. Her husband was 
not yet a junior partner in his uncle’s 
large importing and exporting business, 
and although he was twenty-six, the war 
had interrupted his personal career. 
When Morgan Chester asked Marjory 
to marry him, he had been drawing his 
salary for only a year. But there was no 
doubt of his quality, and he had never 
been wild. 

The girls of Marjory’s set, who had 
been in the schoolroom when the United 
States entered the war, had barely met 
him until his return, for he had lived 
across the bay in Oakland. Tall,. fair, 
good-looking, energetic, and ambitious, an 
admirable contrast to the dissipated sons 
of wealthy fathers, he had immediately 
become a popular candidate with the 
shrewd and practical young ladies of 
San Francisco. 

The San Francisco maiden is of a genus 
peculiar to itself. They smoke and 
gamble, and they horrify their conservative 
parents by using a lip-stick and using it in 
public, and they merely smile when those 
bewildered mothers forbid them to do 
things not permissible in young girls some 
twenty years before. They countenance 
chaperons in theory and are adepts at 
losing them between the family mansion 
and the atmospheric objective. They 
iccept invitations without consulting their 
parents and return home when they are 
ready; they are not above sitting out in 
limousines at country parties with the 
choice of the moment; nevertheless are 
experts in avoiding jeopardy and even 
scandal; and they have little respect for 
wealth and rarely fall in love with a 
young man who is rich and _ worthless. 
If they do, they unmarry and are more 
careful a second time. It would never 
occur to them to marry out of their class, 
but within those sacrosanct precincts are 
many young men of the same social 
standing who have their way to make in 
the world. Four of Marjory’s friends had 
married during the past two years and 
were doing their own work as a matter ol 
course. ; 

As his bride’s initial attempts at cooling 
interfered with Morgan’s digestion, they 
dined for several weeks at the charming 
and reasonable little restaurants with 
which San Francisco abounds, but 4s 
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James Montgomery Flagg 





eficiency was the keynote of Marjory’s . 
character, she soon became an _ expert 
cook and not only fed her husband satis- 
factorily, but their friends, at numerous 
little dinners. When the baby was 
imminent, she went to Adler’s and Morgan 
to his uncle’s, but six weeks later she was 
as vital and active as ever, and although 
she had a nurse for the baby, she was still 
her own general houseworker, ard with 
no thought of envying the wealthy 
young matrons who came to her 
dinners—so beautifully appointed 
with the wedding-presents and her 
own good taste. An itinerant Jap 
waited on the table. 

She had not a care in the world. 
And she was almost beautiful. 
Where she had been a rather pale 
olive before, she now had a lovely 
mantling color, her dark eyes 
sparkled in her irregular piquant 
little face, her contours were finer, 
and she abandoned the limp curve 
of fashion for an erect carriage 
which made her round supple body 
a proper pedestal for her dis- 
tinguished little head. Sheseldom 
went to dinners or dances, for she 
was passionately domestic and pre- 
ferred to sew for the baby or her- 
seli—she had made all but her 
“best things”’ since she was sixteen 





































Morgan had forgotton the existence 
of the nurse. “Marjory,” he began 
again, almost pleadingly, but she 
checked him with a languid yawn 







—while Morgan smoked a pipe and 
read novels aloud in the evening. 

Of course, she had a car. Everybody in 
San Francisco has a car, even if the house 
is mortgaged and the income barely 
stretches to one square meal a day. 
Marjory’s flat was not hers to mortgage, 
and it was on one of the precipitous 
streets of the Western Addition—actually 
a cut through a hill, like so many others 
whose houses looked as if perched on a 
clifi—and was approached by no less 
than twenty-seven steps without and 
Seventeen within; but she had three 
Square meals a day, and Mr. Harborough, 
Morgan’s uncle, had given her a coupé 
for a wedding present. In the morning 
after her housework was over, she took 
the nurse and baby for a drive through 
the Golden Gate Park, the woods of the 
Presidio, along the beach, or around Twin 
Peaks, where a curious atmospheric 


effect made San Francisco below look like a 


foreign city of white houses with red 
roofs: Genoa, for choice. During t.iose 
afternoons which her admirable house- 
keeping left quite free, she drove about to 
see her friends or took tea with them at 
the Town and Country Club or in the 
court of the Palace Hotel. The summer 
she spent at her father’s place in the 
country, and Morgan commuted. Free 
of all house duties she took part in thé 
quiet life of Menlo Park or the gayer life 
of Burlingame. 


II 


LLA COVINGTON, who was still a 
bad cook, said to her one day,“‘You are 
altogether too lucky, Marge; it can’t last.” 
And Bessie Carroll, whose looks had 
not returned after the birth of her baby, 
and who was inclined to be fretful at home 


San WONOOWETY Teed 
—with attendant results—remarked upon 
another occasion: “Life is not all roses, 
you know. Seems to me you'll find a thorn 
one of these days. Stands to reason.” 

Marjory merely smiled at these sallies 
and tilted her charming little head. She 
envied no one, and more than one of even 
her wealthy friends envied her. 

Several months later, when Marjory 
and Bessie were sitting in a corner of the 
broad veranda at Menlo, sewing for their 
respective babies, and the deep peace of 
that most peaceful of valleys was dis- 
turbed only by the occasional horn of a 
motor, Bessie said abruptly: 

“Marjory, what would you do if—if— 


things didn’t go on coming your way? 


Everything is lovely now, but things don’t 
last, you know.” 
“Things will last with me,’ 


jory placidly, threading a needle. 
13 


’ 


said Mar- 


“We 
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make our own lives. Of course, we can 
not prevent death, and if there should be 
a red revolution, -I couldn’t help that 
either. But within limits—!” 

Bessie’s keen, gray eyes contracted to a 
sharp point as she watched Marjory 
contentedly stitching. She wondered how 
well she knew this friend who had been 
the most popular girl of her set even during 
their school-days. She knew she was 
amiable and merry, but had never con- 
sidered her clever. At all events, not 
intellectual—like herself. Marjory read 
little and never attended any of her set’s 
private classes—for the study of psycho- 
analysis, for instance. When she heard 
that a fashionable English lecturer had 
been regaling the ladies of Burlingame 
with glittering dissertations on Helen of 
Troy and Joan of Arc, she went into a 
spasm of irreverent laughter; and when 
pressed for an explanation by her more 
serious friends, replied innocently, 

“Of course, it is a long time since they 
went to school.” 


O, Marjory could not be tabulated as 

clever. But versatile! Yes, a girl who 
could dance like a seraph. and make a bed 
like a hospital nurse, who could entertain 
a roomful and cook to please a man, who 
was the “best mixer in the bunch” and 
made frocks that might have come from 
Paris, whose flat looked as if a Jap came 
in-every day with a. vacuum cleaner 
instead of once a month, who took the busi- 
ness of being a wife and mother in deadly 
earnest and life as a good joke—yes, 
Marjory might be called versatile! 

But—once more Bessie ‘wondered as 
she watched her little hostess, who was 
bent with intense concentration over the 
setting of a tiny sleeve. Was there a 
hard core within that charming supple 
personality? Once or twice the same 
question had crossed her more groping 
mind when they were at boarding-school 
together. But Marjory had fallen so 
girlishly and enthusiastically in love, so 
sweetly and submissively and consumedly 
in love; and then had been so perfectly 
heavenly with her baby, that the idea 
had never occurred to her again until 
this minute. She felt a faint stir of 
resentment. She had recently had an 
indignant desire to protect Marjory, so 
little, so -unthinkingly happy—she was a 
tall girl herself, and beginning to feel that 
all wise young women should be properly 
disillusioned by twenty—but if Marjory 
were uncrushable, quite able to take care 
of herself—well, if one had to readjust 
one’s mind to her, it would be some 
compensation to watch Marjory readjust- 
ing herself to life. 

She stifled a yawn. ‘The old Spanish 
rrandees left the blessing—or curse—of 
manana on this valley. I’d take about 
ten stitches a month if I lived here, and 
even those bearded oaks look as if they 
were always nodding... What do you 
think of this Lydia Farren?” 

“Lydia Farren?” asked Marjory vague- 
ly. “Oh, that New York girl, Mrs. 
Drummond’s niece. I’ve only seen her 
once. I’ve never thought about her at 
pl” 

“But she’s frightfully good-looking— 
and smart! Of course, she seems a lot 
older than we do, but then all New York 
girls do. She’s really only twenty-two. 
And a winner! The men have fallen for 
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her hard. Regular siren—too much class 
about her for a vamp. I met her at a 
house party last week, and we rather 
chummed up. She asked alot of ques- 
tions about you.” : 

“Did she? Morgan liked her. I re- 
member now. It was at that last big 
dance at Burlingame—the Forsyths’— 
Morgan danced six times with her. He 
adores a good dancer, poor darling. It’s 
only down here on Saturday nights that 
he really gets'a chance to dance now and 
then.” 

“They certainly danced beautifully 
together; it was a pleasure to watch them,” 
assented Mrs. Carroll, warmly. “But I 
think you might call on her. After all, 
that party was given for her.” 

“Oh, call!” Young Mrs. Chester 
shrugged her pretty shoulders and threaded 
a needle minutely. “Who calls these 
days? Thank heaven, we are not for- 
mality-ridden, as our poor mothers were 
. . . I remember—Morgan said once 
or twice that he had met her in town— 
at the St. Francis or the Palace, I forget 
which. Went to lunch with some one. 
He generally lunches at the University 
Club when he’s alone.” 

Mrs. Carroll opened ker mouth, then 
closed it firmly as if notly resisting a too 
feminine temptation. ‘“‘Of course, you'll 
go to Clara’s luncheon. She’s asked 
about forty people, and I’ve an idea it’s 
given for Lydia Farren. Sunday lunch- 
eons are a god-send with the men off-duty 
in town and on in the country. And 
Clara’s got the best cook on the peninsula. 
I suppose we'll all play Mah-jongg after- 
ward, worse luck! I hate games.” 

“Oh, I adore Mah-jongg!” cried Mar- 
jory. ‘Morgan and I play every night. 
He’s felt too tired to talk lately, and we 
don’t either of us care to read in summer, 
so Mah-jongg suits us down to the ground. 
We get as reckless as if real money were 
at stake. I tell him he’s a born gambler 
and doesn’t know it.” 

“Hm,” said Bessie. ‘Now, I never 
should have said that. He’s too—well, 
impulsive—ardent—for all he’s such an 
old steady at business. I fancy it’s 
just reaction. I never could imagine him 
gambling deliberately with life—could 
you?” 

Marjory had round, olive-colored eyes 
with little, green and gold specks in 
them. They looked very wise—and very 
innocent—as she raised them to her 
friend’s speculative gaze. 

“What do we know about anybody?” 
she asked, smiling. 


III 


A QUINTA, the family estate of the 
Oswalds, was on the State highway 


between San Mateo and Burlingame. 
Clara Barnard, who had inherited one 
fortune and married another, had sent the 
accumulations of three generations to the 
block and given the old rambling spa- 
cious house the light and airy appearance 
within that a country house should have, 
especially when inhabited by a less serious 
generation. Her Sunday luncheons were 
famous, and her guests, what with Mah- 
jongg, the swimming pool, the Japanese 
garden so agreeably laid out for flirtation, 
and an ever-hospitable sideboard, rarely 
left before five o’clock. 

The highway on Sunday was so crowded 


with automolLiles that driving was lile 
taking part in a funeral march, byt 
Marjory was an adept at timing herself 
and turned into the gateway between the 
high, brick walls of La Quinta at precisely 
one o’clock. Morgan had barély spokey 
during the drive and had smoked inces: 
santly, but Marjory, who always adapted 
herself to his moods, devoted herself 
strictly to the business-of the -road. “She 
assumed that he was cogitating cver a 
“deal,” but was a trifle disappointed that 
he had not noticed her charming Costume’ 
She knew that she looked unustvally 
pretty in a frock of pink handkerchief 
linen, with a plaited skirt and embroidered 
overblouse, and a large hat trimmed with! 
apple-blossoms. Her cheeks were as pink 
as her gown. , 


Bur she had no illusions about men cr 
matrimony,and not an atom of romance 
in her composition; she knew that tke 
only way to make a success of marriage 
was to recognize that men were men when 
they were not mere small boys, and to 
cultivate philosophy. And it was a 
perfect day in June. . Not a fleck of white 
on the deep-blue sky. The air was warm 
and fragrant. Birds sang riotously in the 
great oaks, as their ancestors had sung 
when Junipera Serra had ambkd frem 
mission to mission and caballercs had 
sung before the gratings of daik-eyed 
donas who had never heard of any world 
beyond California but Mexico and Spain. 
She was sure of having a_ thoroughly 
good time and knew that Morgan world 
“come to” as soon as the party really 
began. 

Clara Oswald, a handsome dark girl 
with the entirely happy and care-free 
expression of one who has been wooed 
and married for her spell alone, embraced 
Marjory warmly. 

“Marjy! Darling! How adorably 
sweet you look! Not a day over sixteen. 
Doesn’t she, Morgan?” 

And Morgan, whose manners were per- 
fect, answered promptly: “‘Ratker. Al- 
ways the same and sometimes mere so.” 
But his eyes roved. 

Mrs. Oswald frowned and turned away. 
Guests were pouring in. She put her arm 
around Marjory. 

“VYou’ve met Miss Farren, of course. 
You two should be great friends.”’ 

Marjory smiled brilliantly and shook a 
languid hand. “I’m so glad you like us 
well enough to spend the summer out here. | 
Bessie has told me so much about you that 
I’ve longed to know you better. Couldn't 
you spend next week-end with us m 
Menlo?” 

Miss Farren looked somewhat taken 
aback by this apt illustration of casual 
California hospitality, with which she 
hardly knew how to deal, and stared at 
the lovely face raised eagerly to hers. 

“Thanks,” she said briefly. ‘“Delighted, 
if my aunt has nothing on.” ; 

She was a tall excessively thin girl 
with a mass of heavy black hair surmount- 
ed by a large black hat tilted over one of 
her oval light-blue eyes; eyes whose long 
black lashes gave them the effect of still 
pools brooded over by sweeping willows, 
mysterious, cool, and very deep. Her 
mouth, very red, was smali and drooped 
at the corners, giving a curious suggestion 
of insatiability to a face otherwise cold ard 
very proud. She wore filmy black, and 





~ HAT’S this mean?” Morgan cried furiously. ‘What am I doing 
on this sailing vessel? My God! I’ve been shanghaied!” ‘“Non- 
sense,” replied Marjory calmly. ‘Lie down and I’ll tell you all about it” 
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her white skin was in dazzling contrast to 
her hair and frock. She clipped her 
words, and her manner was abrupt, but 
her voice was deep and rather husky. 

“Heard a lot about you, too—from— 
ah—Mrs. Carroll. Ah! There’s Mr. 
Chester.” 

She met him more than half-way. 
“Hoped you’d be here. Lead me to a 
glass of water, will you? I’m perishing.”’ 
And she steered him into the next room. 

Marjory raised her eyebrows. She was 
critical. of manners, and although in 
common with all her set she had spent a 
finishing year in the east at a fashionable 
boarding-school, she had never ceased to 
resent what she roundly called the bad 


manners of New Yorkers. Clara had 
remonstrated with her. 
“They are only different. I don’t 


believe they mean to be rude. High- 
pressure civilization probably, combined 
with being so rotten rich they’ve no faith 
left in human nature. We’ve more time 
to waste on manners and sizing up, and 
out in California we don’t know what great 
fortunes really mean. They’ve a million 
to our every hundred thousand. Besides, 
they’re always bucking against climate, 
and we have summer in our veins, so to 
speak, and are the most easy-going people 
in the world.” 

“Hm,” Marjory had replied. “It may 
be anemia, but I believe it is a plain case 
of thinking themselves better than any- 
body else, and no excuse for it.” 

The luncheon was served at four round 
tables in the lofty dining-room. The 
walls were paneled to the ceiling with 
walnut black with age, and Clara had 
wisely forborne to cover them, but the 
hangings were bright, and flowers were 
massed in the corners and on stands 
between the windows. She frowned again 
as she sat down. She had placed Miss 
Farren at her own table, but the guest 
of honor had deliberately changed 
her seat to the next, beside Morgan 
Chester. 

Marjory did not appear to notice. 
She was the life of her own table, 
and on her right was Tom Barnard, 
who had been hopelessly in ove with 
her since Clara had given her a party 
on her sixteenth birthday. He could 
be a gay companion and had dark 
good-looks: she had been briefly 
attracted to him when she returned 
from New York, but he was dissipated, _|| 
and she had no intention of com-_ || 
plicating her life. When Morgan |! 
appeared she ceased to listen to 
Tom’s passionate promises to reform. 
He got excessively drunk at the 
bachelors’ dinner and was barely _ || 
able to perform his duties as best 
man next morning, after which he 
went on a prolonged spree. He ac- 
cused Marjory of ruining his life, but 
a year later asked to be god-father 
to the baby and sent ita presentevery |} 
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arrogance, and she hasn’t an atom of 
charm.” 

“T shouldn’t say that,” said Marjory, 
smiling and wondering if the New Yorker 
had snubbed this rather spoiled young 
man. “She’s about the most beautiful 
person I ever saw, and she certainly has 
vivacity.” 

“Oh, vivacity! Her bones fairly rattle 
with it when she’s with—certain men. 
She’s the sort that has to fake animation 
to make up for lack of real brains. Like 
a book that is all style and no content.” 

“Well, Morgan finds her interesting, 
and he’s no fool He’s been tired out 
lately, and now shes waked him up—or 
the champagne has.” 

Barnard looked at her sharply. But 
Marjory’s large red mouth, so distracting 
in her little face, was smiling roguishly. 

“T believe you've fallen for her yourself,”’ 
she said. 

“J?” He glared at the unconscious Miss 
Farren, who was smoking a cigarette in a 
long onyx holder and looking broodingly 
at Morgan through her astonishing eye- 
lashes. “I loathe the very air she breathes!” 

Marjory raised her eyebrows. She was 
used to Tom’s outbursts, but she had 
never heard him,express himself vehe- 
mently about any one but herself. 

“But why? She seems to me quite 
harmless. Just an ordinary New Yorker. 
Rather rude but, like any other girl, out 
for a good time.” 

“Oh—you think that? Well—it’s a 
rotten thing to do, but I’m going to tell 
you. Morgan has taken tea with her at 
the Palace every day for two weeks. The 
whole town is talking. She’s made a 
dead set for him.” 

The pink color ebbed from Marjory’s 
cheeks. For the moment her features 
looked pinched. “That—that—can not 
be possible. Morgan would have told me. 





IF YOU REMEMBER 


Fanny Heaslip Lea chose thirty 
as the ideal age, and delightfully 


defended her choice. Then 
Dorothy Dix wrote of the joy of 
being fifty. Now comes a woman 
whe, since she passed the half- 
century line, has won the love and 
admiration of the women of the 
world by her labor—it has been 
labor of the most tiring kind— 
in behalf of universal woman 
suffrage. So, after all, years do 
not seem to matter—if the will 
to make the most of life is there. 
What is it, then, that makes a 
woman old? We’ll give a hun- 
dred dollars for the best answer— 
five hundred to a thousand words 





Marjory’s brain was seething, but she 
had recovered herself. -The color flowed 
back to her cheeks, and temper showed in 
her little, round nostrils. Somebody must 
be punished at once. 

“Just like a woman!’ exclaimed Barnard 
wrathfully. “But it’s God’s truth, and 
there’s trouble ahead. I want you to 
promise me, Marjory—” 

“T’ll promise you nothing. -Go and try 
to make trouble somewhere else.” She 
leaned across the table. “What are you 
all so hilarious about? ‘Tom’s been boring 
me, and I missed it.” 

Tom relapsed into black and sulky 
silence 

After luncheon the greater part of the 
company-rushed to the Mah-jon; g tables, 
but Marjory out of the tail of her eye 
noted that Morgan -and Miss Farren 
sauntered off in the direction of the Jap. 
anese garden. Nevertheless, ske had 
never played a better game. She sat at 
a table where none of the players could 
afford to be reckless, but she won all they 
were willing to play for, and then kissed 
them all round by way of compensation. 
Marjory had always been free with her 
kisses, but managed to make them so 
impersonal and friendly that they never 
were mistaken for favors. 

During the drive to Menlo she chat- 
tered excitedly of the heavenly time she 
had had and her luck at Mah-jongg, taking 
no notice whatever of Morgan’s nervous 
silence. She had not had time to make up 
her mind what “line” to take, but had no 
intention of ruining with an anti-climax 
any game she might be forced to play. 

She mapped out her preliminary tactics 
that night, however, as she sat before her 
dressing-table, brushing her hair and ex- 
amining herself critically in the glass. Her 
hair was by no means as abundant as 
Lydia Farren’s, but it was a bright rich 
brown with a golden sheen on it and 
hada natural wave. The other girl’s 
face was almost as regular as a cameo, 
but her head was too large for real dis- 
tinction, and her eyebrows looked 
suspiciously as if they had been 
plucked, whereas Marjory’s own 
head and narrow glossy eyebrows 
were strikingly beautiful. And if she 
lacked height, she had perfect grace, 
and the other woman was undeniably 
stiff, while her eyes were cold in spite 
of their shape and trimmings. 

But Marjory was born to look 
facts in the face. ‘“Nixy on the 
looks,” she' thought, shrugging her 
shoulders. “I’d never be looked at 
in the same room with her. It’s my 
wits against beauty, novelty, and 
that highbred type of vamp that’s a 
volcano with ice in the crater.” 

Morgan was already in his own 
bed, not too convincingly asleep. 
She put out the light and crept into 
hers, and turned her back to him and 
cried softly, for she was very un- 
happy. Her character might be 











month. This brought hima prompt __ || 
invitation to dinner, and as he really C 
liked Morgan and was endeavoring to 

adjust himself to the inevitable, he found a 
dismal sort of happiness in being the friend 
of the family, and indulged in longer 
periods of sobriety. Of late, he had felt less 
dismal. The future looked less dark. 


“Like that Farren girl?” he asked 
Marjory when he finally hed her undivided 
attention. 


“T can’t stand her. She drips 


pivoted on a steel rod as Bessie had 





He knows I haven’t a jealous bone in my 
body and wouldn’t mind in the least if he 
took tea with a girl every day in the 
month.” 

“Hasn’t he been coming home on the 
late train?” 

“YVes—he—has—but you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself to give him away!” 





sometimes suspected, but she was 
passionate and possessive and trusting, 
and this incongruous defecticn of ker mate 
had cut her to the quick. He was merely 
the temporary victim of a powerful magnet, 
of course, but his wife paid the price m@ 
disillusionment almost as high as if he ha 
eloped with the creature. His pecestal 
had settled, and (Continued on page 214) 
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Chosen by the League of Women Voters as America’s greatest living woman in the field of politics, 
Mrs. Catt is also the best loved leader that the women of the world kave kad in their struggle for suffrage 


The Years I Like Best 


Another Chapter in the Series on Woman's Golden Age 
By Carric Chapman Catt 


URING one of the most turbulent 

and intense periods of the Peace 

Conference in Paris, the “Big 

Four” were scheduled to meet at 
an early morning hour. Grave questions 
of world-wide moment, upon which no 
two agreed, and which had brought their 
deliberations almost to an impasse, were 
again to be discussed. Signor Orlando and 
M. Clemenceau, being first at the Crillon, 
avoided the mooted problems by engaging 
In small conversation. Signor Orlando 
announced that on that date he was cele- 
brating his birthday, which registered him 
in the late sixties. M. Clemenceau re- 
sponded with the confession that he was 
approaching his eightieth year, and each 
stoutly declared to the other that he had 
never been so well, so energetic, and so fit 
for work as then. With long lives of rich 
experience behind them, each contended 
that his vision had never been so clear, and 
his judgment so fair as at that moment. 
At this point Mr. Wilson entered, and the 
question, ““When is a man at his best?” 
Was laughingly put to him. “At sixty- 
two, Was the prompt reply, for that was 
his age. Then entered Mr. Lloyd George, 


and the same query was again made. ‘At 

fifty-seven, of course,’ was the jovial 

answer, for that was Mr. George’s age... 
Whereupon M. Clemenceau, with a twinkle 

in his eye and pretended derision in his 

voice, exclaimed: 

“Haugh! what can a young thing like 
you know? You should be in your cradle 
still.” 

This is a story which Mr. Lloyd George 
told me with much delightful humor at 
the time when the other three of the “Big 
Four” had been rejected Ly their govern- 
ments and he alone remained at the helm. 

In truth, nature has genérously dis- 
tributed her favors through the ‘seven 
ages of man,” and each decade has its 
pleasures and its gratifications quite dis- 
tinct in quality from those of every other. 
Misfortunes, in which come death, ill- 
health, or financial distress, not infre- 
quently create irregular developments, 
but normally each decade brings a higher 
grade of happiness and more complete 
satisfaction than the preceding. No ex- 
perience tempts the man of sixty to jump, 
run, and shout at the top of his lungs as his 


“voung grandson will do when presented 


with a train of cars, but the toy soon loses 
its fascination, and even the delight it 
created is forgotten, while grandfather 
may quietly read a simple item in his 
morning newspaper which confirms the 
conclusions of his six decades of experience 
or points the direction of progress as his 
judgment had predicted, and the sense of 
being an integral and understanding part 
of things universal brings him a depth of 
satisfaction which no decade before could 
feel or understand. It is not conceit. 
That is a trait which begins in the teens, 
grows fast in the twenties, serves its 
purpose in the thirties and forties, and is 
sheepishly rejected in the fifties by the 
ego, which comes to a shamed realization 
that a totally artificial and bumptious 
foolishness has been allowed to rule his 
character and destiny. Fifty casts it off 
iike an outworn coat and sees and thinks 
more clearly thereafter. The satisfactions 
of sixty-plus are those of the philosopher 
whose experiments have been tried and 
who now draws up his creed of life. 

It is a pity that modern education has 
not included in its curriculum a convinc- 
ing demonstration (Continued on page 181) 
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Emma-Lindsay Squier’s New Series 






Brothers of the Sunset 





The author of “The Wild Heart” and “On Autumn Tratls? 
tells more delightful stories of her wild friends 


The Outlaw Magnificent 


Illustrated by Paul Bransom 


N THAT western land where there is 
always a tang of sage-brush in the air 
and a wondrous silence born of sun- 
shine and space, there, on the brink of 

the Grand Canyon, years ago, Brother and 
I knew Lop-ear, the outlaw, and were his 
friends. 

He was no outlaw then, and Lop-ear was 
not his name. He was a small and very 
woolly burro, whose color was the color of 
clay when it is wet and reflects the sky. 
The cowboys called him “Bluey Boy.” 
And Supai Jim, veteran cowman and 
ranger, was his owner. 

We had not much time to perfect our 
friendship with the wobbly-legged, long- 
eared little burro, for we were even then 
on our way to the Puget Sound country, a 
country of winds and waters and wonder- 
ful adventures such as we little dreamed 
could happen. We had not as yet met 
Skygak,- the old-man sea-gull; we had 
never known the joy of fraternizing with 
the creatures of the wild. But our love for 
birds and four-footed folk of the outdoors 
was strong within us. So, during our short 
week at;the Canyon, we imposed ourselves 
upon the cowboys’ kindness, made them 
introduce us to all the mules and*horses 
there, and considered it an honor*to be 
allowed to come at feeding time into the 
stables and watch while they were fed. 

Particularly was it our pleasure to trail 
at Supai Jim’s tilted heels, to sit beside him 
while he squatted, cowman fashion, rolling 
a cigarette one-handed, and listen to 
wondrous stories of the Canyon and the 
Painted Desert country. And always, as 
we went about, Bluey Boy was with us, 
knock-kneed, inquisitive, kicking up his 
heels for no reason at all, or staring 
abstractedly, his preposterously long ears 
cocked forward, at a horned toad who was 
sunning himself in the trail. Many an 
apple we filched from the hotel table that 
he might crunch it lingeringly, his eyes 
half-closed in contentment, his soft, black 
nose wrinkling like a rabbit’s because he 
was greatly pleased. Many a cooky and 
piece of candy did we feed to him, for the 
joy of seeing his pleasure in our offerings. 
But in spite of the good fellowship which 
certainly existed between us, Bluey Boy 
was the active cause of my first defeat in 
horsemanship. 

I had tried to ride him bareback, and 
urged him to greater speed with my heels 
thumping against his ribs. He did not 
resent me as a rider, but he heartily dis- 
liked my mania for speed. For a few yards 
he trotted quietly and docilely ahead. 


Then, wheeling suddenly, he turned under 
a low-hanging branch of a scrubby pine 
tree, scraping me completely off his back. 
He went on. I stayed, sitting forcibly and 
suddenly in the dust. And when he had 
gone on a little way, he turned and 
regarded me, innocently, inquiringly, his 
long ears cocked forward, his legs spread 
wide apart. There was in his honest, 
brown eyes—I could have sworn to it—a 
glint of sardonic humor. 

Supai Jim was the only mother Bluey 
Boy had ever known. The little burro 
lady who bore him had died even as he, her 
child, took his first breath of the Canyon 
air. So it was that Supai Jim adopted the 
orphan, raised him on the bottle after 
the fashion known to all orphaned chil- 
dren, and superintended his rearing and his 
education. He was, even when we knew 
him, much larger than other burros of his 
age. True, his ears were much too long 
for the rest of him; his legs were gangling 
and had ungainly bumps-on the knees. 
But still there was about-him a promise of 
future greatness which we recognized, and 
which we pointed out to Supai Jim. He 
agreed with us that: Bluey Boy would, no 
doubt, be a leadersamong his kind, -a very 
king among the burros of the Canyon. 
And the careless prophecy spoken in jest to 
us, when we were children, came true 
amazingly, almost unbelievably. I think 
Supai Jim was glad to tell me of the friend 
whom we had known many years before. 
I was only sorry that Brother could not 
have heard the story, too. For his mem- 
ories of Bluey Boy were all pleasant ones, 
and unblemished by any recollections of 
being scraped off into the dust. 

It was a fitting place for such a story. 
Below us, the Canyon walls dropped 
sheerly away, so straight and breath- 
taking in their depths that the eye could 
not grasp their meaning or reality. It 
seemed only a few days gone that Brother 
and I, as children, had crouched there, 
breathless on the brink of the mighty 
gorge, while the cowman, squatting on his 
heels, smiled a little at our bewilderment 
and told us stories of the mysterious Supai 
Indian village whence he had won his 
nickname. But that was years ago. And 
now again I sat beside Supai Jim, and now 
again we seemed to speak softly there in 
the warm, golden sunshine. For it was as 
if we looked down upon a great valley of 
barbaric temples reared in ages past to 
some forgotten deity. Vague, gigantic 
sculpturings they were, splashed with 
colors unbelievable. And it seemed that 


we, who were so puny in our modern 
trappings, were forbidden to laugh, or 
speak loudly, lest one of the sleeping gods 
lift a Titan hand against us to blot us out 
for our impertinence. 

Only the swallows did not fear to break 
the soft yet mighty silence. They swarmed 
about the gaunt face of the cliff, their swift 
wings flashing in the sunlight, their tiny 
notes of song tossing like flecks of silver 
into the brooding stillness of the appalling 
grandeur about them. 

But as we sat there, motionless, almost 
abashed at a beauty so massive, so unreal, 
that we were as uncomprehending children 
before it, there came from the far recesses 
of the Canyon another sound, homely, 
familiar, yet strangely out of place in that 
valley of painted mountains and. temples 
turned to stone.- It was the braying of a 
burro. 9 

Faintly, softly, the sound came up to us, 
enchanted by distance into a deceptive 
sweetness. I questioned Supai Jim almost 
in a whisper, for I could not bring myself to 
speak aloud. = 

“A wild burro,” he said  laconically. 
“Lots of ’em down there in the Canyon.” 

He pulled slowly on a_ brown “paper, 
cigarette. “I never hear one of those 
fellows bray without thinking of Lop-ear, a 
‘jack’ that belonged to me.” 

He paused, regarded me quizzically, and 
spoke suddenly, urged by a memory of 
bygone years. 

“Why, you knew him—the jack I called 
‘Bluey Boy.’ The little cuss who used to 
follow me like a dog and stick his nose in 
my pocket for sugar. lumps—remember 
him?” ¢ 

Of course I did, and affirmed it enthusi- 
astically. And so it was that Supai Jim 
told me the story of Bluey Boy, the woolly 
one, who came to be Lop-ear, king of the 
canyon; an outlaw magnificent. 

Bluey Boy, in his infancy, had no 
thought, I am sure, of ever becoming an 
outlaw or joining the ranks of the wild 
burros who live in the Canyon’s gorge. 
He was content to follow Supai Jim where- 
ever he went, to make friends with any one 
who would offer him an apple or a dough- 
nut, and to fight miniature battles with 
“Pinhead,” another baby burro who had 
been orphaned in early youth and adopted 
by the cowboys. 

The time came when Supai Jim thought 
it proper for Bluey Boy’s education to 
commence. He began loading him with 
light packs and taking him down Bright 

Angel trail when (Continued on page 177 








OP-EAR regarded Supai Jim with unwavering intentness, his head lifted 
slightly as if to catch some familiar but long-forgotten scent. It almost 
seemed as if he were asking, “Want me back in your outfit, Supai Jim?” 





What a trip that was! For two weeks we traveled by takia, slept in native huts, blazed a 
trail where no white woman had ever been before nor will ever go again if she has any sense 


Sailing the Seven Seas 


The Story of a Big (ruise in a Little Ship 


HE last shrill notes of the 

Speejacks’ whistle blew their warn- 

ing; slowly we churned our way 

from the cock, bound for romance 
and adventure! Ten thrilled, trembling 
hearts we were, waving our good-by’s to 
the group of friends growing smaller and 
smaller as we gained speed. Many moons 
have passed since then; the ragged, 
jagged, purple shore-line of many countries 
has passed the vista of the Speejacks— 
but the memory of that gladsome day still 
rises fresh before me. How I thrilled at 
the thought of guiding our own little boat 
through uncharted seas to the mystic 
music of phosphorescent waters! We were 
modern Columbuses, I thought, seeking 
new worlds to conquer. 

We left New York on August 21, 1921. 
The world was before us, and what a 
beautiful, strange world we found it to be! 
A vessel the size of the Speejacks—she is 98 
feet long, 17 feet wide, and draws between 
six and seven feet of water—can stand the 
buffeting of any sort of sea, and yet it can 
wind in and out of places where a larger 
one would be utterly helpless and useless. 
That is why we chose her, for the lure of 
the “mystic isles of the sea” was upon us, 
and we were going out to see them. 
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By Jeanne Gowen 


July 26th, Mr. and Mrs. A. Y. 
Gowen sailed again for the Orient, 
the scene of the delightful adven- 
tures described in this article, but 
they went, this time, in a sturdy 
liner,not thefamous—and infamous 
—little “Speejacks.” The reason 
for the change you will gather from 
a reading of Mrs. Gowen’s very in- 
teresting story of the former crutse 


We visited many countries where we saw 
strange, weird things and had various 
remarkable, unusual experiences. Our first 
vision of the mystic isles of the South 
Seas was even more wonderful than fancy 
had depicted; our trip into the far interior 
of Fiji under the guidance of a native 
prince, a man of remarkable culture and 
charm, remains one of my brightest memo 
ries. There were alligator hunts in 
Panama and kangaroo hunts in Australia; 
there were New Guinea and the Solomon 
Islands, some of the few really unexplored, 
uncivilized lands left on the globe. The 
land of cannibals and head-hunters, lands 
and hidden islets of ethereal and majestic 
as well as awful beauties. Mention of 


their names brings memories that’ are 
pleasant and happy, tenacious memories 
of things barbaric, unusual, weird, un- 
believable. I can still hear the chilling, 
warning music of the midnight tom-toms, 
the low chant of the women at a “meke- 
meke.” Bronze shining figures clothed 
with leaves and the bark of trees dance 
through my dreams—yes, pleasant dreams 
they are. ‘They writhe in their terrible 
native dances, and I can hear their shrill, 
unreal cries. There comes the staccato 
yelp of a war-cry. The graceful plumes 
of paradise birds wave in an impossible 
moonlight; poisoned darts are flying. 
There’s an exotic, barbarous, millions-of 
years-ago feel about it all. 

Our entry into the Pacific was from tke 
port of Balboa on September 29, 1921. 
Tahiti was our first objective, and the 
distance from Panama to Tahiti is 450° 
miles. We could carry only 3000 gallons 
of gasoline, which at the most would take 
us from 1500 to 2000 miles; unfortunately 
there are no gasoline filling stations in the 
Pacific. It was, therefore, necessary for us 
to be towed to within a few hundred miles 
of Tahiti. This was our first and last 
experience in towing. An enormous har- 
ness was adjusted about the unprotesting 
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poy? 


“I might drop my name—” “Clive,” said Vivian, “you are an innocent man, and you are talking like a gu:Ity one” 


Mrs. Baratrie and gave her a kiss. ‘I’m 
ashamed of myself. But I do under- 
stand. It’s your love of him that makes 
you suspicious.—Oh!”’ 

With a cry she turned. She had heard 
the door open behind her. Kingston, the 
butler, stood there. 

“Mr. Herries is here, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Baratrie’s face became livid. 
Ba Herries. But he was only coming 
if— 

“Let me come in, Kingston,” said a firm 

voice outside. “‘I’ll put it right,” and the 
rector entered. 
_ “The verdict isn’t given. The trial 
isn’t over,” he said, taking Mrs. Baratrie’s 
hand. “The trial can’t be over much 
before seven. I thought you would be in 
—— as the courts usually rise about 
our. 

He seemed about to go without fare- 
well greetings, then stood still. ‘What 
are you going to do during the next two 
hours and a half?” he asked. 

“We shall wait here,” said Mrs. Baratrie. 

‘Worst thing you could do. Get on 
your things and take a good long walk in 
the park. Don’t come back till you hear 
the clocks striking seven.” ; 

He smiled at Vivian. “Take her out”— 
he sent a kind look, indeed a look of 
almost enveloping tenderness and pity, to 
Mrs. Baratrie—“keep her out till seve 
And God bless you both!” 


They wandered for hours, it seemed, 
both dreading the time when they would 
have to turn back, suspense and fear 
dragging at their heels. But finally 
lights came out in the streets, the home- 
going tide slackened, and they could no 
longer keep from each other the subterfuge 
they were adopting to delay their return. 
Finally fear of learning the verdict out- 
side the shelter of home hastened them, 
and as the clocks were striking seven, they 
reached the door of the Baratries’ home. 


ITH a trembling hand Mrs. 
Baratrie felt for, and presently 
found, her latchkey, and tried 
to insert it in the lock of the door. 

“Tt seems—it won’t go in!” she said 
helplessly. 

“Let me try, Mum.” 

“No. Ill doit. It’s only a question of 
—it is always rather a difficult key. 
Wait a minute.” 

“Tf you turn it the other way—”’ 

“Ves, yes. There! That’s it!” 

She pushed the door open. Vivian was 
just behind her. Mrs. Baratrie stood 
peering into the hall. 

“Let us go in,” said Vivian urgently. 

““YVes—I was only looking There’s 
no one. I can’t hear the servants.” 

At this moment, somewhere in Knights- 
bridge, there rose up above the noise of 


the traffic the cry of a newsboy, sharp 
and shrill, but unintelligible to the two 
women on the doorstep. 

Mrs. Baratrie hurried into the house, 
as if driven by that cry. “Come in, 
Vivian! Shut the door. That’s it! 
Oh—” she looked at the hall table— 
“there are some telegrams—three!”’ 

She stood staring at them, put out her 
hand, drew it back. “No, I won’t open 
them now. I'll read them later, when 
when we know. I wonder if there is 
any one in the drawing-room.” She 
looked sideways at Vivian. “There may 
be.” 

“Mum dear! 
use—”’ 

“T hear Kingston on the 
stairs!’ She held up her hand. 
ae 


Vivian shook 


Let us go up. It’s no 
servants’ 


“Didn’t 


her head. ‘‘Please— 
please, let us go up. It’s no use standing 
here. Or, if you like, ask Kingston. 
Shall I go and ask him if any one’s here?” 
No, don’t, don’t!” She pulled at 
Vivian’s arm. “Don’t disturb him. I'll 
—we'll go up. We'll go up. TilTI'll 
leave the telegrams till later. Come!” 
She went toward the staircase, but just 
as she was going to put her foot on the 
first stair, she stopped. ‘“‘No, you go first, 
Vivian! You're my guest. You go first.” 
Without saying anything Vivian passed 
by her and went firmly up the stairs 





toward the first floor. But, not hearing 
any one coming behind her, she looked 
back. Mrs. Baratrie had not moved, was 
standing in the hall at the foct of the 
staircase. 

“You tell me whether there’s any one 
in the drawing-room,” she said. ‘“Then— 
then I’ll come.” 

- “Very well, Mum.” 

“Wait!” 

“Ves?” 

“Tf it’s Bob Herries 

“Well?” 

“No, nothing! 
come up.” 

Vivian turned her head and went on, 
whi! 2 Mrs. Baratrie put out both her hands 
and held fast to the balustrade. 

On the first floor of the house there was 
a spacious landing. As Vivian turned 
the angle of the staircase and came in 
sight of this landing, she saw lying on ore 
of the settees a man’s hat. 

She stopped where she was and stared 
at it. Some one had come then. Some 
man was in the drawing-room. Who was 
he? For an instant it seemed to her that 
she ceased from breathing, that life stood 
still in her—just for an instant. Then 
she was again a thinking, vital woman. 
The hat was an ordinary gray hat, of the 
type generally called Homburg, with a 
broad, black band round it. Quantities of 
men wore hats of that type in London, 
both in winter and summer. Clive some- 
times wore such a hat. Yes, but so did 
thousands of other men. Mr. Herries was 
very unconventional. Perhaps, although 
he was a clergyman, he— She moved, 
treading softly, gained the landing, went 
almost stealthily to the settee, picked up 
the hat, and looked inside the crown. Her 


Mr. Herries—”’ 


Just tell me and I'll 


eyes fell on two small, yellow letters. 


They were “C. B.” She put the hat down 
and turned toward the shut door of the 
drawing-room. Her face had completely 
changed. All the color had gone out of it. 
It looked drawn, peaked almost, like the 
face of a woman about to become a mother, 
terribly expressive, nude with expres- 
sion, a face full of an anticipation so keen, 
so tremendous, that it was scarcely less 
than savage in its intense humanity. 
After waiting a moment she went to the 
door. She laid a hand gently on the 
handle, then again stood quite still as if 
listening. 

“Vivian!” 

She started. The voice, a hoarse voice 
with a trembling in it, had come to her 
from below. She turned her head, then, 
with a brusk decision, opened the door. 

Inside the room in the evening light a 
man was standing by the window which 
looked on to the Park. He turned as 
the door opened, and showed a face 
mottled in patches of red and white. 
When he saw the girl, he stood where he 
was and slightly lifted his arms. She 
went up to him without a word, took both 
his wrists in her two hands, and looked 
into his eyes. She stood thus for a mo- 
ment; then with a passionate movement 
she lifted first one of his hands, then the 
other, to her lips and kissed them with a 
greedy tenderness. 

“Vi—” he murmured in a withdrawn 
voice. 

She dropped his hands. ‘‘Hush!” 

She put her finger on her lips, shook her 
head, turned and left him. Quickly she 
went to the head of the stairs, began to go 
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“Clive telegraphed, asking me to come. 


I mean 


said Vivian. Mrs. Baratrie kept her eyes fixed on 


down, turned the angle of the staircase, 
and saw Mrs. Baratrie below her in the 
hall still grasping the balustrade. As 
Vivian appeared, she looked up; she 
stared with terrible eyes. 

“Mum—he is here!’ 

“‘Who—who is here?” 

Vivian was beside her now, was holding 
her waist. 

“Clive is here!” 

The girl bent and pressed her eyes 
against Mrs. Baratrie’s neck. She was 
shaking all over. 

“Clive—let me go—Clive!” 

Vivian took away her arm, lifted her 
face. 

“Clive!” Mrs. Baratrie repeated, as if 
dazed. ‘“‘Clive-——-where?”’ 

Vivian pointed to the staircase. 

“I—I don’t believe it!” 

“Mum—go to him! Go! I tell you—go!’ 
She pushed Mrs. Baratrie almost roughly. 

“But I don’t—” 

“Go!” she said angrily. 
you. And now—” 

“Clive! You mean you have seen him 

-up there?” 

“Ves. Yesi 

And again, without 
pushed Mrs. Baratr‘e. 


’ 


“T left him for 


Will you go?” 
knowing it, she 


“Clive—up there! In the house— 
Clive!” 

The words came on a deep, convulsive 
sigh. Then, holding on to the balustrade 
first with one hand, then with the other, 
and leaning toward it with her head 
bending down in a way that was grotesque 
and pitiful, Mrs. Baratrie went slowly up 
the stairs, creeping like an old woman. 
She came to the angle and crept round it 
out of sight. 

When she had disappeared, Vivian 
crossed the hall, went into the empty 
dining-room where a shining oak table 
stood in the middle of the floor, shut the 
door behind her, sat down in a chair witha 
lyre-shaped back, leaned with both arms 
on the table, laid her face on the wocd 
between them, and cried. Her whole 
heart seemed to her to be flowing out of her 
in the unending tears. 

The reaction had come at last. She 
gave up struggling. She gave up being 
plucky and brave, holding her love with 
tight reins, bearing her burden with the 
grit of a tough English girl, a girl who 
belonged to a tough race and who must 
live up to a certain tradition. Stretched 
out over that table in the empty dining 
room, she released herself in tears. 
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to bring him back with me,’’ 
Vivian, a questioning look in them 


Release no doubt was the cause of this 
abrupt and complete breakdown, but as 
she cried she felt hot with anger, almost 
enraged. What cruelty they had en- 
dured through all these months, Clive, 
Clive’s mother, and she! What agony they 
had been dragged through! What horri- 
ble efforts they had had to make, wearing 
masks of indifference or bravery before 
the spying eyes of men! She remembered 
some words she had said and had written, 
too, in her last letter to Mrs. Baratrie, 


“I believe in the Justice of God.”” When 


she had spoken and written those words, 
she had been thinking of the verdict. 
It had been given, and it had been the 
right verdict. Clive had been pronounced 
Innocent of the murder of Mrs. Sabine. 
So the Justice of God had not failed. 
And yet she raged against the working out 
oi God’s will—if it were that—upon 
Clive. It was monstrous that Clive 
should have had to endure such prolonged 
torment, being innocent. And to the end 
of his life he would be marked with the 
brand of it. His poor face! Those 
patches of red and white, those uneven 
patches! They showed what he had been 
through. And his eyes, the look in his 


tyes when she had stood in the doorway! 


Y Smrrason 
BRoaparan. 
el 


There had 
been something sublime in it, but some- 


She would never forget it. 


thing animal, too. And it was the some- 
thing animal which had gone to her heart, 
piercing it, calling forth from it, like 
blood drops, a tenderness that had hurt 
her, that hurt her now. For she knew 
now the exquisite suffering of love which 
alone can truly suffer. What Clive had 
to forgive! And what she had to forgive 
for Clive! 

“Nothing can ever make up for it, 
nothing, nothing!” 

It was irreparable. She knew it now 
Clive was free. She pitied him now as she 
had never pitied him before. She loved 
him now with a fierceness, with a hot rage, 
as she had never loved him before. And 
she hated now, as she had never hated 
before, those who had accused him, had 
branded him. 

Presently a new feeling came to her. 
It was a feeling of touchiness. She did 
not know, she had indeed no idea, how long 
Mrs. Baratrie had been upstairs. But 
now it seemed to her a very long time. 
She felt forgotten, abandoned in her grief, 
not wanted. She had seen Clive first, but 
immediately she had given Lim up to his 
mother. And now they had forgotten her. 


» home. 

















“They might have sent for me. I gave 
him to her. I kept out of the way. But 
I didn’t think they would forget all 
about me.” 

She lifted her head from the table. 
What time was it? Surely the room was 
beginning to get dark. She put up her 
hands to her eyes and cheeks. She was 
hot. She pressed the last tears out of her 
eyes and sat straight up with her elbows 
on the table. She was considering some- 
thing with bitterness. She was considering 

whether she should go away, should go 
If they did not want her, why 

should she stay? She had seen Clive. 
She could not have gone away if she had 
not seen him. But she had seen him. 

She heard a step in the hall, but the step 
passed by and ascended the staircase. 
Presently she heard the step again, 
coming down, and Kingston came in look- 
ing extraordinary. 

“Please go upstairs, Miss, if you 
will.” He spoke with his face turned 
away from her. “You are wanted, 
Miss.” 

“T am wanted—at last!” thought 
Vivian. 

She could not get rid of the bitter- 
ness that was in her, but now sud- 
denly she felt ashamed of it. 
Thoughts of self in such a moment 
as this! 

Mrs. Baratrie met her on the land- 
ing. “Go in to him, dear. I am 
going to leave you alone together. 
He wants you. You can do far 
more for him than I can.” 

“Why?” 

She could not help searching 
Mrs. Baratrie with her eyes, asking 

her silently what had happened. But the 
face she knew so well told her little. Some- 
how Mrs. Baratrie had regained the self- 
control which she had lost. There was 
even something emphatic now in her ‘self- 
control. Her face and her manner were 
still, reserved, even cold. But her pallor 
was almost corpse-like. 

“T feel it is so,” she answered. “But I 
can’t explain why. If you had ever had a 
child, perhaps you would understand.” 

She paused. She seemed to have 
nothing more to say, yet she did not leave 
Vivian.. The drawing-room door was 
ajar. Vivian did not hear any sound 
inside the room. 

“T am going to get those telegrams,” 
Mrs. Baratrie said at last. “‘And then I will 
go up to my room. Vivian—I suddenly 
feel very tired, terribly tired. Do you?” 

“T scarcely know. I scarcely know what 
I feel now.” 

Mrs. Baratrie took hold of her hand. 
“Do you know—they cheered him in the 
streets?” 

“Clive?” 

“Ves. He could scarcely get through 
the crowd. They ran beside the cab. 
They—they were all on his side at the end, 
all for him.”’ 

“The English love justice.” 

““And you tco!” 

“T am English.” 

“Of course. But I was thinking of your 
words—‘I believe in the Justice of God!’ 
You see, you were right. It has come 
about as you predicted it would.” 

. She was silent. » But still she did not go. 
Vivian began to wonder why she stayed 
there when Clive was waiting alone. There 
was something (Continued on page 185) 


























































Mrs. James Carroll Frazer, of Washington, D. C., who 
secured Belleau Wood as a permanent American memorial 


EAR JEAN: 
“The great ladies of France!’ 
Doesn’t the very phrase bring up 
a picture in your mind of taste 
and elegance and intelligence and patriot- 
ism? Doesn’t it recall the witty memoirs, 
and the vivid history, and the glowing 
romances that you have read? Doesn’t 
it make you visualize famous salons and 
stately palaces? It does me, always. And 
that is why, when I was asked, by a very 
important personage, upon my arrival in 
Paris from London, what I wanted to do 
first, I answered: 

“T want to meet the great ladies of 
France. Do you think that some of them 
would be willing to receive me?” 

“T think they probably will be very 
glad to. At all events, we can find out. 
Which ones did you—” 

I have never, as you know, had the 
slightest objection to hitching wagons to 
stars, even on cloudy nights; and with this 
apparently clear and brilliant firmament 
above me (not to mention the memory 
of my recent and perfectly substantial 
presentation at Court in England behind 
me) I did not hesitate one instant. 

“T should like very much an audience 
with Madame Millerand, the President’s 
wife; Madame Poincaré, the Prime Minis- 


’ 


\ 


ter’s wife; and la 
Maréchale Foch, 
the wife of the 
Marshal of 
France.” 

And now I have 
just come back 
from making the 
third of these vis- 
its, and am sitting 
through the long 
twilight, in a quiet 
garden, so silent 
and secluded that 
itseems hardly pos- 
sible that it is in 
the heart of one of 
the world’s great- 
est cities, thinking 
them all over, very 
happily, and feel- 
ing happy, too, 
that I have a free 
evening ahead of 
me in which I can write to you about them 
—for it is harder than you can possibly 
imagine for me to find time to get off 
letters just to the boys and Harry, not to 
mention any one else! 

The first call was made on Madame 
Poincaré, who lives in a beautiful house 
near the Champs Elysées; and though, of 
course, I had seen exquisite and typical 
French drawing-rooms before this, I have 
never seen one more typical, or more 
exquisite, than the one into which I was 
cordially ushered on this occasion by a 
man-servant who—like all the French, and 
none of the English butlers whom I have 
encountered—was more friendly than 
imposing. I was made “tout a fait com- 
fortable”’ on a carved sofa tapestried in 
garlands of flowers, and had had barely 
time to admire the complete perfection of 
detail with which the room was furnished 
and decorated, when the door opened, 
and Madame Poincaré came in. 

Do you know women who are so vital, 
so emblematic of the strong spirit within 
them, that the instant you see them you 
feel almost as if you were standing before 
a slender shaft of flame? That is the way 
this woman immediately struck me, and 
her magnificent dark auburn hair, her 


FRANCES 


resentative of 


described the 


sheer orange-colored dress with floating 
draperies which shaded into a warm brown, 
the long string of scintillating beads 
which hung from her neck well below her 
waist, all intensified the impression. 
French women contrary to popular Ameri- 
can opinion, are not frivolous—at least, I 
have never met any who were—but they 
are usually and entirely naturally much 
more dramatic and striking than we are. 
They are also—I blush to state it—usually 
much more thoroughly informed about 
world-conditions, much more used, whether 
they are “great ladies” or very humble 
housewives, to sharing their husbands’ 
work, whatever it may be, and conse- 
quently to understanding it better. (“Why 
is it,” a French Senator asked me last 
week “that American women often seem 
to be apologetic about their husbands’ 
work, instead of being proud of it, even 
when they owe nearly everything they 
have to it?” I am afraid there was some 
justice in his critisism!) I had not been in 
Madame Poincaré’s presence five minutes 
before I was as thrilled, as moved, as 
touched, as inspired—yes, all four!—as if 
I had been at a great concert or a great 
play. We talked politics; of course—not 
party politics, but national and inter- 
national politics; we, talked about child 

welfare, education, reconstruction, peace 
and the possible methods of attaining it. 

I say “we talked,” but as far as was 

possible—and polite!—I asked questions 

and listened. And I learned more in that 

one hour that I had with her I think, than 

I had ever learned in a single hour spent 

with any woman—more than I believed it 

possible that I could learn from any 

woman in a single hour, until I spent 

one two days later, with Madame Mille- 

rand. 

I remember that you were interested, 
two years ago, in hearing about the form 
which an invitation to call on the Prest- 
dent’s wife at the White House takes; 30 
I am sure you will be no less interested 
in knowing how one to the Palais de 
l’Elysée is worded. Mine came—delivered 
by hand, as in Washington—on a visiting 
card about twice as large as those we use, 
which had the name “Madame A. Mille- 
rand” engraved at the top instead of in the 


PARKINSON 
wife, is spending four months 
Goop Housexzzpine 
Rome International 
last month she wrote about her pre- 
Court; here she tells of visits to three 
France, of a trip through the Rubr, 
an American shrine of that blood- 


Belleau 
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KE YES, the Senator’s 
in Europe as the rep- 
Her August “Letter” 


Suffrage Convention; 
sentation at the British 
of the great ladies of 
and of the dedication as 
bought bit of ground— 


oo 


; 


Wood 


middle, while underneath was written ie 
quite simply: 

recevra avec grand plaisir 

Madame Henry Wilder Keyes 

mercredi prochain.4 juillet 

é trois heures demi si toute fois 

ce jour et cette heure lui 

agréent. 
(will receive Mrs. Henry Wilder Keyes 
with great pleasure on Wednesday next, 
July the fourth, at half-past three, pro- 
vided that this day and this hour are 
agreeable to her). 

To which, having sought advice from 
the nearest friendly and reliable source, 
I promptly replied, according to in- 
structions: 

Mrs. Henry Wilder Keyes 

remercie Madame A. Millerand 

de la trés-aimable invitation 

et aura V’honneur de se rendre chez 
elle mercredi 4 juillet d trois 

heures et demi pour lui 

présenter ses hommages. 


“Though America will henceforth forever own this sacred 


soil,” said General Foch, “France will forever guard it . . 


” 


Down came the tricolor; up went the Stars and Stripes 


(thanks Ma- 
dame A. Mille- 
rand forher kind 
invitation, and 
will come to her 
on Wednesday, 
July 4th, at half- 
past three ‘to 
present her 
compliments). 
The Palais de 
VElysée stands 
in the old Fau- 
bourg St. Hon- 
oré, with a ra- 
ther grim and 
forbidding 


courtyard in front of it, and a beautiful, 
friendly garden stretching out behind it, 
exactly like most of the large, hand- 
some establishments of France, only on a 
greater scale. It waz decorated, for the 
Fourth, as was all Paris, with French 
and American flags grouped together on 
either side of the coat-of-arms of France; 
and two sentries in gorgeous uniform stand 
always on either side of the entrance gate 
of the courtyard. Besides these, there 
were, just inside the gate as I drove 
through, three additional guards sta- 
tioned, before whom I quailed slightly 
as I caught sight of them, but whose 
cordial smiles and friendly salutes quickly 
made me aware of (Continued on page 244) 
















A pat of her hand on his head would bring Lupu to his 
senses and make him as playful, as submissive, as the others 


HIS is the story of Lica, the man 

wolf, the brigand who had spread 

terror about the valleys that lie 

like wooded saucers at the foot of 
the Carpathian Mountains. The old dis- 
trict of Oltu, where the first soldiers of the 
Emperor Trajan had settled down two 
thousand years ago, had never known 
bandit more audacious, more pitiless. 

And it is also the story of Cornel, the 

gipsy fiddler, whose hut was so close to 
the river Oltu that he had a rowboat 
moored at the wall to travel up and down 
and across the river, to play at the festi- 
vals, the weddings and funerals, the chris- 
tenings and dances at the churches and 
inns of the neighborhood. Of old Cornel 
the peasants said that he never played for 
money, only for the pleasure of giving 
pleasure. That which was given him at 
the end of every festival, and given liber- 
ally of gold and silver, was given him so 
that he might live till the next wedding or 
dance. And they wanted Cornel to live 
well. The tall young men in their tight, 
snow-white trousers, over which hung a 
wide-sleeved homespun shirt embroidered 
with yellow and black at the neck, and 
girded by a large, red sash—the men loved 
to dance with the sandaled maidens, 
whose tasseled, green skirts spread and 
circled as they whirled and turned to 
Cornel’s dance tunes. The gipsy made 
their limbs sing. 
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And so that you may understand the 
story of Lica better, I shall have also to 
tell the story of Herta, Cornel’s dark-eyed, 
soft-voiced, black-haired daughter. Of 
Herta people said that her face was like 
the young moon framed by a dark night. 
And yet she was so sweet it was a wonder 
bees did not mistake her for a flower. 
There were many young men who desired 
her as wife, but she seemed so distant 
from earthly desires that the most for- 
ward one dared not ask her to marry him. 
Speaking of her, the older women of the 
village said her ears were always tuned to 
hear the call of some one far away. 

And I shall also have to tell why the 
country was for years ravaged by wolves. 
Cornel and his daughter were guilty of all 
that the beasts destroyed. Kind people 
are frequently the cause of great misfor- 
tunes. 

Cornel believed that killing animals, 
even for food, was criminal, and because 
of this belief he and his daughter lived 
only on what the soil produced, never 
eating any animal food. 

One day, after a wolf hunt, while the 
happy peasants were celebrating, drinking 
foaming, red wine from green, clay cups, 
Cornel mused that the men who had killed 
some forty beasts had not done the right 
thing. He looked with sadness at the 
heapof thick-furred, silver-brown carcasses, 
and argued with Papa Tanase, the priest 
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is a native of Rumania, now living 
in New York. Well acquainted with 
the gipsy lore of his native land and 
knowing at first hand many remark- 
able stories about that strange people, 
he has been able to picture them de- 
lightfully and has won recognition as 
one of the best short story writers of 
the day. 
memory for the basic plot of this story 


, Wolves 


He drew upon his own 


Illustrated by 
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ay 
of the village, that wolves-were also not s¢ 
cruel and dangerous as men made: theme 
out to be. Wolves were also God’s reas 
tures, and He did not give’ them life, 
that they should be shot down by-:mefe# 

Cornel thought so, the fat innk 
remarked, because he had seldom if eye 
met a live wolf, and also because he Git 
not own flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle from which young calves frequently 
strayed away to pasture in adjoining 
forests. 

“You are a good fiddler and a God- 
fearing man, Cornel,” Papa Tanase 
patronizingly explained, “but the Almighty 
meant something you do not understand 
when he gave to man hands and weapons 
to defend himself. Better play something 
for us, Cornel. As long as you play, we 
shall listen to you. About wolves, how- 
ever, Cornel, you had better listen to 
us.” 

Cornel tucked his fiddle away under his 
coat and refused to play. ial 

“Won’t you play today?” the smith 
asked with thickened tongue, holding 4 
foaming cup of wine and approaching the 
gipsy. “A joyous tune, Cornel. Coax a 
joyous tune to celebrate the saving of 30 
many sheep from the jaws and claws of 
forty wild beasts.” : 

Cornel shook his head and stroked his 
long, pepper-gray beard. “I can’t play 
today.” 

“Come, play,” urged another peasant. 
“T have slain three beasts myself. Drink 
with me. Here!” ; 

And he filled a cup which he offered to 
the gipsy as he wound his arm around his 
neck. ; 

Cornel freed himself and shook his head 
energetically. “No, no, I won't play 
today.” : 

They were all offended by his behavicr. 

“Look at that ¢sigan!’’ called out the 
innkeeper. “One might think that the 
wolves were his brothers. How he moums 
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The men loved to dance with the sandaled maidens, whose tasseled, green skirts spread and 


circled as they whirled and turned to Cornel’s dance tunes. 


them! He has lived twenty years in this 
place, on our river, gardening on its shores, 
playing at our weddings and funerals, yet 
he is brother to the beasts of prey. You 
cant make a human being out of a 
tsigan.” 

The innkeeper’s words found echo in the 


hearts of many. Their minds were 
already befogged by the fumes of wine and 
prune juice. They crowded Cornel from 
all sides, 

“We don’t ask you whether you want to 
Play. We tell you to play, ¢sigan,” thun- 
dered the staggering, red-bearded, brown- 
muscled blacksmith. 

The priest wedged his way through the 
crowd toward the gipsy. 

“Let him go to his hut. He is in no 
mood to play today, men,” and putting his 
arm around the neck of the gipsy, he led 

im out of the door and to the road. “Go 


home, Cornel. They are excited and 
drunk.” 

When the two men were twenty paces 
away from the inn, the smith called from 
its door, “Stand still, ésigan,”’ and leveling 
his long, double-barreled, old Turkish pistol 
he shot a hole through Cornel’s tall fur cap. 

“So that you remember this day and 
year,” he shouted above the laughter of 
the others who had come to the door to see 
the joke. 

“You have angered your friends. May 
God be with you,” the priest admonished 
the fiddler when the smoke had cleared, 
and leaving him alone on the road, he 
returned to the inn. 

Cornel’s daughter Herta was talking to 
a hunchbacked pack peddler when she saw 
her father coming. She left the man 
standing over his wares and ran to meet 
her father, wondering to see him come 


The gipsy made their limbs sing 


home so early on such a day—when there 
was to be great merriment at the inn. 
She tucked her thick, long, black braids 
into the neck opening of her homespun 
shirt as she ran toward him. She was 
anxious. Embracing the old man, she 
asked with troubled voice: 

“Are you ill? Tatuca! You look tired 
and worn! Have your strings snapped? 
All of them?” 

The father put his arm about his 
daughter’s waist and walked beside her. 
She was his great joy and pride. 

“T am well, daughter. The strings 
have not snapped. They will hold yet— 
until your wedding—then I will buy new 
ones, so that the man who will marry you 
shall remain faithful forever.” 

He saw the pack trader at his door. 

“Who is that man?” 

“Oh, he wants to sell me beads and rings 
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and things, but I want none of his wares. 
But tell me why you are coming home so 
The men have come hack from the 


soon. 
wolf hunts. There will ke dancing at the 
inn tonight. All the girls are getting 


ready for tonight.” 

“T am in no mood to play, Herta.” 

The girl paced quietly near her father, 
whose arm tightened about her waist. 
She knew that when he was in no mood 
to play, it was better to let him brood. 
She had learned that from her mother, 
who had died the previous year. He 
brooded days and nights at a stretch, 
looking at the flowing river in the summer 
and gazing at the burning logs in the fire- 
place in the winter time. Then suddenly 
he would start up with a cry or a loud 
laugh, grip his fiddle, and begin to play. 

Sometimes he marched down the road, 
toward the inn, playing, waking people 
from their sleep or disturbing them in the 
middle of a work-day, until they followed 
him, in night clothes or working garb, 
leaving a warm bed, or the oxen yoked to 
the plow, to come and carouse with him 
at the inn. On such occasions wives did 
not see their husbands for a week, unless 
they joined them at the white pine table 
of the inn. But the women were never 
angry when the men were with Cornel. 
The poor men could not help it. It 
proved how much good there was in them. 
Cornel was playing. They worked better 
after listening to the gipsy. They were 
kinder and more loving after that. Papa 
Tanase had once said that there were 
a thousand angels asleep in Cornel’s 
fiddle, and that wherever Cornel was 
with his fiddle stood the house of God. 

The pack trader 
stood at the door, 
when father and 
daughter neared 
their home. 

“Go your way. 
I desire none of 
your things,’’ 
Herta told him as 
she entered the 
hut with her fa- 
ther’s arm about 
her waist. 

The peasants, 
drunken and sul- 
len, called out vile 
names as_ they 
passed the gipsy’s 
hut that night. 
Even the wheel- 
wright, Jorga, 
who had never yet 
spoken of Herta 
without praising 
her beauty—it 
was he who had 
said he wondered 
why bees didn’t 
cluster about her, 
mistaking her for 
a flower — even 
Jorga, on passing 
the hut, dragging 
the two wolf pelts 
on a rope, called 
out: 

“Never knew 
your father was 
brother to a wolf! 
One can never 
know who the 
father of a ¢zigan 


one of his fingers. 


Wolves 


may be! No wonder you are not married 
yet! You expect a wolf to offer you 
marriage.” 

Jorga’s remark wounded slerta deeply. 
He was a handsome young man, and she 
had hoped he would some day ask her to 
marry him. 

That Sunday there was much drinking, 
but no dancing, at the inn. The men 
returned to their homes, sullen and angry. 
The crying of the beaten wives pierced 
the moonless night. The dogs howled. 
Drunken men are beasts on moonless 
nights. Herta lay on her bed and looked 
at her father. He had hardly moved from 
the place in two days. He sat facing the 
wall, eyes wide open, leaning his bearded 
chin on his hands, which were folded 
over the heavy knob of a stick, and 
thought and thought. He was deaf to 
all the curses thrown at him by the passing 
peasants, deaf to the thumps of stones 
that rattled against his door and fell at 
his feet through the broken, small window- 
panes. 

“Tzigan, cursed itzigan, brother to the 
wolf!” the villagers cursed. 

“If men could be as kind to wolves as 
they are, occasionally, to dogs, then they 
would not need to go on killing them,” 
Cornel finally said to his daughter on 
Monday morning. “I have lived here 
twenty years now. The peasants have 
mostly been kind to me. But where I 
have come from—it was different.” 

Herta was too happy to see her father 
emerge out of his brooding mood to 
listen to what he said. She warmed some 
food and hovered over him while he ate. 
He fell asleep with the spoon in his hand. 





Herta’s eyes were already fastened on the shimmering waters of 
the necklace of precious stones, which the trader dangled from 


“Just try it on,” he urged, approaching her 


She took his boots off and put him to bed 
although it was broad daylight. He was 
so weak and so tired! 


HAT night there was great joy at the 

inn. Cornel was playing again, play- 
ing better than ever. The smith kissed his 
hands and begged that Cornel exc 
his ruined fur cap with him: And-when 
the gipsy refused, he sewed two gold 
pieces where the holes had been shot 
through. 

“Forgive me, Cornel. Forgive me, 
brother,” he cried, tears-rolling down ‘kis 
drunken face. ro 

Before the night was old, the wives and 
sons and daughters of the village crowded 
the inn. Daylight found the men and the 
women still drinking and singing. The 
youngsters that were too tired from 
dancing were asleep on the floor, near-the 
walls, or were outside talking of love and 
making trysts. The innkeeper, drunk 
himself, had obtained forgiveness from the 
gipsy and had, in honor of that event, 
opened the wooden faucet of a tall barrel 
of red wine that was standing in the center 
of the shop, and allowed the juice to mn 
freely. 

“To baptize the renewed friendship. 
Drink, brothers. Cornel is my _ friend 
again,” he cried, weeping on the fiddler’s 
shoulder. 

Cornel kad hardly left his hut, that 
evenipg, when the pack trader rapped at 
the window. 

“What do you want here at night?” 
Herta asked. ; 

She had been singing softly to herself, 
happy that her father was himself again. 

“T heard your 
voice, so! thought 
of a certain neck- 
lace I have. It’s 
just the thing for 
aneck like yours,” 
the trader an- 
swered and en- 
tered the door 
before she bade 
him come in. 

“T won’t buy 
anything from 
you now, stran- 
ger,” she defend- 
ed herself. 

Herta’s eyes 
were already fas- 
tened on the 
shimmering wa- 
ters of the neck- 
lace of precious 
stones, which the 
trader dangled 
from one of kis 
fingers. : 

“Just try it 
on,” he urged, 
approaching her. 

**No, no, 
Herta protested. 

She was fright- 
ened. It was s0 
beautiful a thing! 


She could not 
buy it. 
But the mad 


had already pas 
sed the necklace 
over her hea 
and was looking 
at her. 
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When Cornel unbolted the door, a man, bleeding and in tatters, stumbled inside. 


“It’s Lica,” Herta called 


‘out. Before she had recovered from the shock, the old gipsy’s gun was pointed at the man’s breast 


Herta looked at him. He carried a 
heavy pack on his hunched shoulders. 
He had not even thought of loosening the 
straps when he had come into the hut. 
The weight of the pack did not seem to 
tire him. Her eyes caught the play of 
muscles under the sleeves. She looked at 
his hands. The grain of the skin was fine 
and young. And his eyes were large and 
wide open. They were not at all the eyes 
of a tired man, and younger than ‘his 
bearded face. It frightened her to observe 
these details. 

“Now, you had better go, stranger. I 
won't buy anything. Come when my 
father is here.” 

She opened the door. 

“As you wish.” 

He took a step toward.the door. There 
he straightened up and looked at Herta. 

“Tf there is another man between me 
and you, I shall take the measure for his 
coffin,” he called as he did so. 

Before Herta had had time to recover 
herself, the man was gone. 

Scared, Herta looked at the necklace 
that was still dangling on her breast. The 
darker the room grew, the more beautiful 
the waters in the jewels. The milky fire 
of the quiet pearls, the passionate skies of 
the opals, and the mysterious traceries of 
the topaz merged into each other. Fright- 
ened, the gipsy girl took off the necklace, 
and with the jewels in her hand, she ran 
pwardtheinn to be under the protection of 
mar father. She intended to tell him what 
ad happened, but when she saw himhappy 


and surrounded by the joyous peasants, 
she smiled her best smile and said, hug- 
ging him, 

“T, too, have come to dance.” 

Jorga, the wheelwright, locked his arm 
with hers, and the priest smilingly asked, 

“When shall I officiate at the wedding?” 
For it was no secret that the boy was in 
love with the gipsy girl. They laughed at 
the priest’s sally and applauded, but Herta 
squeezed her fingers on the necklace in her 
hands and felt she was already dancing 
with a corpse. The words of the pack 
trader, “I shall measure him for his 
coffin,” still rang in her ears. 

Encouraged by the dance, Jorga asked 
her, when they sat down, ““‘What answer 
shall I give to Papa Tanase, Herta?” 

A deathly pallor came over her face. 
That necklace was still in her hand. She 
did not answer. She turned partly away to 
drop the necklace into her bosom. She 
heard Jorga talking, but she did not hear 
what he was saying. It seemed to her that 
the fires of the jewels were burning them- 
selves into her heart. It was as if the other 
man were there under the garment, holding 
her, and listening. 

Suddenly, when Jorga said something 
about love, she jumped up. 

“Don’t say such things to me, Jorga. 
He will kill you.” 

“T did not know there was another one,” 
Jorga answered, standing up. 

Then he went over to the counter and 
drank glass after glass of brandy, refusing 
to join in the dances or songs of the others. 


Two things happened that morning. 

On his way home Cornel, half drunk, 
holding on to the arm of his daughter, dis- 
covered a wolf pup whining on the road. 
Herta took the shivering, little, furry thing 
in her arms, and they brought it to their 
hut, where they put it down between the 
two pups tugging at the breasts of the 
sleeping mother dog. Cornel, who was 
rapidly recovering his senses, watched the 
wolf pup feeding itself and muttered to his 
daughter: ‘‘We shall see! We shall see!’ 
Then he went to sleep. 

Herta did not go to her bed. So many 
things had happened to her. That neck- 
lace, the pack trader, Jorga. And now the 
wolf pup . . . Suddenly there were loud 
cries in the village. 

While the people had been at the inn the 
dogs had been poisoned, and horses, oxen, 
and sheep had been driven off into the 
mountains. It was Lica’s work—Lica, the 
wolf man, the brigand, head of the robbers 
and thieves, who preved on the peasants of 
the neighborhood, and whose name was 
blasphemed in the churches, and for whose 
capture the government had offered a 
prize—a thousand ducats in gold, dead or 
alive. 

The next few weeks were agog with 
excitement for the village. The gen- 
darmes came, and after questioning every- 
body, they organized hunts through the 
wooded mountains. When they returned, 
after several false arrests of innocent trav- 
elers, they swore at the peasants, calling 
them liars and (Continued on page 122 
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What It Will and Will Not Do 
for You if You Have Diabetes 








T IS commonly admitted by all inves- 

tigators in the subject of nutrition 
that differences in kind, combination, 
preparation, and quantity of food 
greatly influence the strength of the body, 
both physical and mental. Physical and 
mental strength are synonymous with 
health. Many people argue that they 
would rather take their chances of dying 
young, eating and living as they choose in 
the meantime, than to live a longer time 
through nursing their health. This choice 
might not be such a poor one could people 
select the particular disease to remove 
them from this life. But they can not. 
People who do not obey the laws of 
health, which are largely governed by the 
choice of foods, are paving the way for 
any one of a great number of acute and 
chronic, organic or infectious diseases or 
so-called “deficiency diseases.’’” Diabetes 
mellitus, a disease which is 
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to wonder, particularly after the age of 
forty, if he or she is committing the dietary 
errors that will lead to the onset of this 
disease. 

The new treatment for diabetes is found 
in a substance that has been termed 
“insulin,” a name derived from the Latin 
word insula, meaning island. This sub- 
stance has been given this name because 
it is produced in the part of the pancreas 
called the “Islands of Langerhans,” after 
the discoverer. As is generally known, dia- 
betes mellitus is a disease of the pancreas, 
an extremely important organ of the body. 
It results when the Islands of Langerhans 
do not produce insulin. This internal 
secretion of the pancreas—in contrast to 
the external secretion of the pancreas, 
which flows into the intestines and aids in 
the digestion of foods—is secreted through 
cells into the blood. When this internal 





commonly fatal, is on the list. 





Some diseases are not sucha || 
great cross to endure as others. 
For instance, hardening of the 
arteries, called arterio-sclerosis, 
may not cause any special dis- 
comfort. On the other hand, 
diabetes mellitus causes great 
discomfort in many ways when 
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the case becomes more or less 
advanced. Since both these 
diseases are claimed by manv 
investigators to be of the same 
dietary origin, how is one to 
know, when committing dietary 
errors, to which of these diseases 
he will fall a prey? It seems 
that diabetes mellitus is a dis 
ease every one would wish to 
avoid. But how is one to avoid 
it? The purpose of this article 
is to answer that question in so 
far as it is possible to answer it. 

At the present time diabetes 
mellitus is probably more dis- 
cussed than any other disease, 
cancer, syphilis, tuberculosis, 
and diphtheria taking a back 
seat. The reason for this is 
twofold: diabetes ranks among 


the leading half-dozen diseases of the 





that we dig our graves with our teeth. 
This is particularly true of those who are 
victims of diabetes, a disease generally 
considered to be caused by an unbalanced 
diet. Attention has been called to this 
fact by the discovery of insulin, which, in 
its commercial form, comes from the pan- 
creas of certain animals, but which is se- 
creted in abundance by the healthy human 
pancreas. If our diet were as sensible as 
that of these animals, we should not need 
their insulin. Diet sinners—those who 
have not yet begun to pay the penalty, 
as well as those who have—will find this 
authoritative article exceedingly valuable 
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world, and there has recently been dis- 
covered a treatment for it which has been 
widely heralded as a ‘‘cure.” This has 
attracted the attention of multitudes, for 
the disesase is so common te world over 
that there are few peonle who are not 
interested in it at some time during their 
lives. This is especially true since it is 
generally considered to be of dietary ori- 
gin, and consequently each person is led 
32 





of wrong diet, diabetes is the result. 
Therefore, when this internal secretion can 
be injected into the blood of a diabetic 
patient, diabetes is counteracted for the 
time being. It is indeed a wonderful 
treatment for this dreaded disease, but it 
is not a cure, since the cause of diabetes 
has not been removed. Dr. William S. 
McCann, of Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, says: “The most that can be said 


or 










for insulin is that it is a specific remedy 
for diabetes which restores the meta- 
bolism to normal as long as the treatment 
is continued. In some cases the beneficial 
effects may continue for a short period 
after discontinuing the treatment. Sooner 
or later the patients always return to 
the condition preceding the treatment 
unless it is resumed.” 

The writer has been particularly in- 
terested in diabetes for a long time, re- 
viewing with keen interest all research on 
the subject, since it was her late husband, 
Michael A. Lane, who discovered the two 
kinds of cells composing the Islands. of 
Langerhans which produce the secretion 
which has been termed insulin. The 
secretion itself was discovered by Dm. 
Banting and Best, working in the labor- 
atory of Dr. Macleod of the University of 
Toronto, who succeeded in isolating it 
from the pancreas of the ox, 

Since the discovery of insulig, 
about a year ago, much prog- 
ress has been made in the 
clinical study of its preparation. 
Some exaggerated statements, 
however, have been made of its 
value. In a letter received by 
the writer from Dr. Macleod, 
the following statement is made: 
“T would say that we do not 
consider insulin as a ‘cure’ in 
the ordinary popular sense of 
the word. It should rather be 
called a remedy; that is, during 
its administration, the symp- 
toms of diabetes disappear, but 
they recur again when its use is 
discontinued. There may be 
some improvement in tolerance 
as a result of the continued 
treatment, but of this we are 
| not yet certain.” 





At present it is being used in 
this country, in London in the 
principal hospitals, and in Edin- 
burgh at the Royal Infirmary. 
‘Every effort is being made to 
increase the supply so that it 
may be available in general 
practise. Progress _ toward 
large-scale production has been more rapid 
than was expected, and successful manu- 
facture is now considered assured. But 
some months must elapse before laboratory 
tests and clinical use under special safe 
guards will have made it justifiable for 2 
supply to be issued generally for routine 
use under ordinary conditions of medic 
practise.” This is a wise provision, for 
insulin ': a powerful remedy, and its use 
in the nands of (Continued on page 202) 








LITTLE MARYJANE 


The Nicest Family in Paper Doll Town Sends its First Little Girl to 
Play With Our Little Girls. Her Sister Priscilla Comes Next Month. 


TO EVERY LITTLE GIRL, 


Good Housekeeping thinks these are the nicest 

paper dolls it has ever seen and hopes you 

wi.l like them, too. Ask Mother to help you 

2 . > er. es with this first one so you won't spoil it, 

remedy oa at § When you know how, you can cut them out 

meta- yourself. Read the dire:tions on page 207 
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Kiddies cd the Canyon Country 


‘ames Swinnerton 


REN-E GAY HAS RUNAWAY. 7. HE'S NOT DOING IT IN PLAY, SO HE'S GOIN BACK AN THEN 
YES, HE’S RUN AWAY ‘To STAY. BUT WHY NOT WAIT “TILL DAY TO-MORROW HE MAY TRY AGAIN, 
Now HE WONDERS IF HES RIGHT  =WHEN EVERYTHING IS.LIGHT ? 

|’ CAUSE AFTER ALL, ITS NIGHT, 

' 


HIS HOME’S SO SNUG AN’ TIGHT, 
CAUSE AFTER ALL ITS NIGHT. 


THE MOCKING BIRD HAS A BANDAGE ROUND HER THROAT, 
SHE'D MOCKED MOST EVERYTHING(NOTHING SEEMED To BALK HER) 
BUT WHEN SHE TRIED To MOCK A BILLY GOAT, 

SHE JUST SIMPLY OVERMOCKED HER MOCKER , 


AND AFTERALL, (TS NIGHT. 


HOSTEE HAS NEVER THOUGHT MUCH OF THE GIRLS, 
AND THE GIRLS HAVE THOUGHT THE SAME OF HIM. 
BUT NOW THEY SMILE WITH TEETH LIKE PEARLS 
PEACHES ARE RIPE, AND HE CAN CUMB THE LIMB. 


SWINneRIoNn 
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You may force a boy to read, or you may beguile him into it. 


LEJAREN A. MILLER 


The result is certain, either way—but it’s different 


Getting the Boy fo Read 


Hubert V. Coryell 


Tells how He 


Smooths a 


Ha rd 


Road that Leads to All the Kingdoms of the World 


HAT am I going to do about 
John? I simply can’t get him 
to read a book.” 

It is a distracted mother 
talking to me; a mother voicing the trouble 
in the hearts of many other distracted 
mothers. I listen sympathetically, with 
an eager desire to help; for after all the 
habit of reading and enjoying wholesome 
books is one of the most important elements 
in the development of any human being. 
As an English teacher, I care more about 
getting a boy thoroughly introduced into 
Bookland than I do about teaching him all 
the grammar or rhetoric in the world. 
So I go into this mother’s problem with 
her eagerly. 

“What seems to be the trouble?” I ask. 
“T don’t know. I’m at my wit’s end. 
And I’ve tried so hard, too. I’ve bought 
him no end of splendid books. I’ve read 
to him when he was getting ready for bed 
at night. I often read to him in the day- 
time. He loves to listen, but he simply 
will not read to himself.” é 
‘How old is John?” I ask, for he is not 
yet one of my pupils. 
“Thirteen.” 
it ne indeed surprising. Yet after all, 
e extreme of what is not at all 
uncommon. Many boys of eleven or 


twelve are in exactly the same state of 
mind. 

“What kinds of book have you offered 
him?” I ask. 

“Oh, good books; nothing trashy. I do 
so want him to grow up with a real taste 
for the best things.”’ 

This is a praiseworthy attitude, and one 
that I, a teacher of English, ought to be 
expected to laud. But the fact is that all 
too often I have seen just this idealism on 
the part of parents keep non-literary- 
minded boys out of Bookland. And I 
repeat that I care more about getting boys 
into Bookland than I do about anything 
else in my branch of teaching. I feel a 
presentiment that I shall have to dis- 
courage literary idealism in this lady, if 
John is to learn to care for books. 

“Can you tell me the titles of some of 
the books which you have read recently 
with John?” I ask. 

“Ves, indeed. Let me see. We have 
just finished reading ‘Westward Ho!’ 
Before that we read ‘A Tale of Two Cities,’ 
and ‘Kenilworth’—that is the sort of book 
we read; you know, standard things.” 

She speaks with justifiable pride in her 
selection. How shall I dare to question 
her judgment—I whose daily work it is 
ta bring boys to a love of just such books? 


It will be a delicate task, yet it must be 
attempted, for obviously here lies the first 
clue to John’s trouble. 

“Does he enjoy these books?” I ask. 

“TImmensely. You see I do practically 
all the reading. I know all the stories, 
and I’m able to skip the longest des- 
criptions. He loves them when I read. 
But when I ask him to take a turn, or to 
read the book to himself, he just won’t.” 

There we have the crux of the matter: 
the boy has never acquired the feeling of 
mastery over the printed word, and he has 
never come in contact with a book of 
which the action is simple enough, con- 
tinuous enough, and quick-moving enough, 
to lure him on. He knows only master- 
pieces of many years’ standing, and though 
he likes them, he finds it simply torture 
to attempt wading through them. 

John’s mother must shelve her ideals 
for the time being. She must dig out 
some so-called second-rate books of the 
sort that bewitch the beginner. I tell 
her so. She stares at me with a mixture 
of amazement and helplessness on her face. 

“But I don’t know anv such books,” 
she says, and I have a distinct feeling that 
by “such books” she means the nickel 
novels that she saw her brothers reading 
surreptitiously (Continued on page 208) 













































GENE STRATTON-PORTER’S 


mighty serial reaches its crisis; the startling 


T A famous hotel in a summer 
resort where people of wealth 
gathered, in the bridal suite, 
pampered and indulged in 

every whim, Edith Moreland was 
supposed to be recovering from her illness. 
She had been greatly disturbed over the 
money matter. The more she thought of 
it, the more frequently she said to Junior: 

“You know, as I have time to study 
about it, I see that Mahala couldn’t possi- 
bly have taken that money, even though 
she couldn’t account for its disappearance. 
You see, if I had been calling there, instead 
of being your wife, and if I had been 
arrested, J couldn’t have proved that J 
didn’t take it.” 

By unlimited and plausible lying, Junior 
managed to keep her ieasonably satisfied. 
He kept her room filled with flowers. He 
gave her expensive pieces of jewelry. 
He spent the greater part of his time with 
her, but she only grew more irritable and 
felt worse. Junior could see that she really 
was ill and that, in spite of his best efforts, 
she was not regaining her health. He 
began to fear that she was thinking of 
Mahala and brooding over her when she 
was supposed to be talking and thinking 
of other things. 

Junior had been distinctly surprised at 
himself concerning Edith. In a fit of 
angry disappointment at Mahala’s rejec- 
tion and her scathing arraignment of him, 
he had naturally turned to the girl, who, 
all her life, had taken pains to let him see 
that she highly approved of him. His one 
thought had been that, since he could not 
have Mahala, it made no difference whom 
he married. But in courting Mahala the 
thought of marriage had strongly entered 
his mind, and the night of Commencement 
had shown him that Edith was a woman of 
distinctive beauty. He worshiped beauty 
almost as deeply as he worshiped money. 
From the books in the bank he had been 
able to gather an agreeable estimate of 
Edith’s fortune, which was so considerable 
that, once convinced that Mahala would 
never marry him, Junior proved the reck- 
less trait in his character by immediately 
marrying Edith. 

She was quite as handsome as he had 
thought her. He was surprised to find 
himself enjoying the demonstrations of 
affection that she lavished upon him. He 
was willing to wait on her. His father and 
mother were consumed with wonder when 
they saw him fetching and carrying, but if 
they protested, Junior merely laughed at 
them and went on doing everything Edith 
asked. 

One evening, to escape the constant 
chattering of women on the up-stairs 
veranda, in whose talk Edith was not 
interested, she arose. She stepped into her 





and dramatic ending comes next month 


The White Flag 


Illustrated by 


james Montgomery Flagg 


room, and picking up a Persian shawl, she 
threw it over her shoulders and walked the 
length of the veranda. At the corner of 
the building she turned down a side porch 
and made her way past the windows of the 
other guests, pausing occasionally to look 
down to the grounds below. 

Seeing that she appeared ill and pale, a 
woman sitting before the French doors 
opening into her room, shoved a chair in 
Edith’s direction, and asked if:she did not 
wish to sit down and rest for a few minutes. 

“Thank you,” replied Edith. ‘“You’re 
very kind. I have been ill, but Iam much 
better now.” 

She glanced at the woman, and seeing 
that her dress and manner indicated that 
she was not a babbling person who would 
tire her with senseless chatter, she took the 
chair and, sitting down, leaned against 
the balcony railing and looked at the 
people moving through the grounds below. 
There were wide stretches of beautifully- 
kept lawns, every kind of tree and shrub 
imaginable. There were fountains around 
which grew tropical water plants and in 
which goldfish swam lazily. It was the 
first minute of quiet that Edith had 
experienced outside her rooms. The sense 
of peace and rest stole through her. The 
torment of doubt and uncertainty that had 
racked her ever since her marriage to 
Junior eased slightly. 


HE had cared for him so intensely that 
she found herself doing what he asked 

without stopping to look into his reasons, 
but after a few weeksof deliberation, she had 
reached the conclusion that while he was 
doing his best to be nice to her, to keep her 
pleased and happy, he did not love her and 
he never had. This had bred a bitterness 
in-her heart surpassing anything she ever 
before had experienced. Undoubtedly it 
had been the cause of her illness. Her one 
hope had been that in time Junior would 
come to care for her as she knew he always 
had cared for Mahala. When the real 
breakdown came, and the mystery of the 
lost pocketbook refused to be solved, Edith 
was tried to the breaking-point. She could 
not eat; she could not sleep; she could not 
keep from thinking, and occasionally, in 
her thoughts, there would be thrust into 
her consciousness ugly things that she 
always had heard said about the elder 
Moreland and Junior. 

Hour by hour, she kept reviewing her 
whole life in reference to her relations with 
Mahala. With Junior she never had come 
in contact except through Mahala. She 


remembered how she had stood with 
her program ready Commencement 
night, and he had not even asked her 
for one dance, as he stood laughingly 
scrawling his name all over Mahala’s 
card. Fora minute, as she descended from 
the omnibus, Edith had thought that at last 
Junior had really seen her. His words had 
furnished her the spur that carried her 
through her first public appearance tr- 
umphantly, when she had started with 
every expectation that she would fail. 

She had had her hour of hope, but Junior 
had seen to it that it was promptly 
quenched; and then, in a short time, he had 
come to her urging the hasty marriage, to 
which she had consented because she pre- 
ferred whatever life might bring to her in 
his company, to what it would bring 
without him. 

Tonight she was realizing more keenly 
than usual that it might be going to bring 
her a very sorry scheme of things. Leaning 
on the railing, she forgot the woman sitting 
a few yards away, as she sat staring into 
the rapidly-deepening shadows. 

Then her eyes widened. Her breath 
caught in a gasp. One hand crept to 
her heart, as she leaned forward, peering 
down intently. She must be mistaken, yet 
certainly a man passing through the 
shadows from the back of the building, 
accompanied by one of the maids, was 
Junior. Gazing earnestly to convince her- 
self that she must be mistaken, she saw 
them pause and look around them to assure 
themselves that no one was watching. As 
the man turned, she saw for a certainty 
that he was Junior. With her lips parted 
and her eyes incredulous, she sat an instant 
watching them. She saw him take her 
in his arms and kiss her. 

Quite unconscious of what she was doing, 
possibly in order to make sure of what was 
really happening, Edith arose, leaning fat 
over the balcony. As the maid started to 
go, Junior caught her back and kissed her 
repeatedly. A terrible cry broke from 
Edith’s lips. The hand upon which she 
was leaning slipped. Head-first she 
plunged over the railing and down to the 
stone walk far below. 

At the sound of her voice, Junior looked 
up. The next instant he saw her plunging 
fall. He stopped a second, cautioning the 
maid to disappear. He was the first t0 
reach Edith. He gathered her in his arms 
and carried her down the walk, offering the 
plausible explanation that in leaning ovet 
the railing to speak to him as he was passiig 
below, she had lost her balance and fallen. 

He carried her to their room, and phy- 
sicians were summoned, but it was foun 
that her neck was broken. So it was 
Junior’s task to take her back to Ashwatet, 
lay her away with every outward sign © 
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[* THE opening lay a long, black billbook. Mahala stepped back; both her hands 
clutched her heart tightly. Unable to endure her gaze, Jason made a gesture toward 


the opening. 


His head fell forward on his breast, and turning, he staggered from the room 































mourning and lavish expenditure, and 
ingratiate himself as deeply as possible 
with her relatives by a clever sem- 
blance of heart-broken grief. 

The morning after the funeral, 
Junior entered the president’s room of 
the bank, and closing the door behind 
him, went to the table and sat down, 
facing his father. 

“Dad,” he said, “you’ve looked so 
ghastly ever since I’ve been home that 
I’ve come to put you out of your 
misery. Cheer up! Things are not so 
bad as they might be. In the first 
place, you will be rejoiced to know 
that I’ve got complete control of all of 
Edith’s finances. And in the second 
place, if I don’t mistake my guess, for 
once you will be even more rejoiced to 
know that what happened really and 
truly was an accident. I was down- 
stairs. Edith did lose her balance and 
fall. There was a woman on the ver- 
anda with her near enough to see what 
happened, and there were people on 
the veranda below when she came 
smashing down. I got to her first 
because I was coming that way and it 
wasn’t far. But it was an accident 
pure and simple.” 

Moreland Senior leaned back in his 
chair and breathed to the depth of his 
lungs. “Well, Junior,” he said, “I 
don’t know that I ever heard anything 
in all my life with which I am better 
pleased. I may, or I may not, have 
a few things I regret on my own soul, 
but I’d hate to undertake the strain 
of carrying a burden like that con- 
cerning you. As a man grows older, 
he doesn’t sleep so well as he did when 
he had the cast-iron constitution of 
youth, and there are times when the 
night gets pretty bad if a man’s con- 
science is not altogether clean. Of 
course, I’m not intimating that I’ve got 
anybody’s blood on my hands, but in the 
wild, hot-headed days of youth I may 
have done two or three things and been 
through a few experiences that I’d hate 
to see measured out to you. I want you 
to have a good time and get all you can 
out of my money—which is really your 
money—but be slightly careful. See to it 
that you don’t get into anything that’ll 
raise the hair on your head about three 
o’clock in the morning twenty years from 
now.” 

Junior laughed. “Sure!” he said. 
“Don’t worry, Governor, I'll be careful. 
I’ve never done anything so terrible, and 
I’m not planning to do anything except go 
on with the work I’d started before I went 
away. Has anything come up concerning 
Mahala?” 

Mr. Moreland shook his head. ‘That’s 
one of the things, Junior,” he said, “that 
I’m not quite easy about. It was a big sum 
to disappear, and I was after the Spellmans, 
and I didn’t hesitate to give it to them as 
hard as I could, but to tell you the plain 
truth, I haven’t an idea where the money 
went. I don’t know how it got out of the 
house, or whether it was out of the house. 
Are you sure you put that pocket-bdok on 
the table when Edith told you to?” 

“T certainly am,” said Junior. “I went 
into the room, laid it beside her coat, and 
stepped back. You’ll remember that 
Mahala testified that it was there when she 


finished Edith’s hat and laid it with the 
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things she was going to wear.”’ 

Mr. Moreland slowly nodded 
his head. “I remember,” he said. 
“That piece of testimony of hers 
is about the only alleviation I’ve 
got when Elizabeth Spellmanlooks 
at me too hard at three in the 
morning. Sometimes I’m temp- 
ted to send to Chicago for a real 
detective and put him on the case. 
I find that there are things that I 
can do with impunity, and then 
there are some that I can’t. I’d 
rather see Mahala Spellman freed from 
that ugly charge against her than anything 
that could happen on earth right now. 
It’s beginning to react against us pretty 
strongly, my boy.” 

“In the present circumstances,” said 
Junior, “so would I. But money is a 
material thing. The earth doesn’t open 
and swallow it up. It’s somewhere, and I 
cautioned you before I left to do the most 
thorough piece of searching of Mahala 
Spellman’s home that could possibly be 
done. I was sure you'd find the money there. 
I don’t yet see how it happens that you 
didn’t.” 

Mr. Moreland drew another deep breath. 
He picked up a letter in one hand and a 
letter-opener in the other. Junior suddenly 
realized that his face was drawn and 
haggard and that the eyes that were lifted 
to him had a hunted look. 

“Well, it happens, no doubt, because it 
wasn’t there,” he said. “If it had been, I'd 
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have found it. I’ve worn myself out 
searching our house, and when I haven't 
been at the job, your mother has. This 
thing has hurt her a great deal worse than 
it has either one of us. I strongly suspect 
that among the old hens of this town she’s 
likely getting hers. Since people have had 
time to think things over, I get a hint once 
in a while that the thing I cautioned you 
would happen is slowly happening. As 
people have time to calm down and to 
study things, there’s a kind of sentiment 
growing that Mahala never could have 
taken that money. After all, she didn’t 
really need it. Jemima had furnished her 
shelter; she was honestly earning her daily 
bread, while that confounded Rich dug up 
a forty-acre piece of land that doesn’t nee 
anything but cultivation to make it as fine 
river bottom as you ever laid your eyes on. 
She knew about it before this thing hap- 
pened. She wasn’t what you might call 
destitute or in extremes, and she had a 
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Rebecca cried out to him, “That my soul may pass from this footsore 
body in peace, tell me, Martin Moreland, was I a scarlet woman?” 


kind of pride that made her meet the thing 
ma way that her mother couldn’t have 
done. I’ve got a notion in my head that 
Elizabeth Spellman would have been 
prouder of her girl if she’d lain down beside 
her and died with her, instead of putting 
on an apron and beginning to sew for a 
living.” 

Junior arose and stood looking at his 
father. 

“No doubt, you're right, Dad,” he said 
quietly. “You most generally are. But 
since you didn’t have anything to do with 
this, since you are in no way to blame for 
it, don’t you think you’d better stop worry- 
Ing about it? Let it go for what it’s 
worth.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Moreland, “my dear 
friends and my devoted neighbors are 

‘ginning to make me feel that I’m none 
too popular in this community. That 
little ape of a Spellman made himself a 
Commanding and respected figure, and I 


thought I’d done it, but I’m none too sure 
that I have. I’m none too sure that it 
wouldn’t take only one more little slip on 
my part to have every dog in the country 
worrving at my throat. I understand that 
Albert Rich, Peter Potter, and Jason 
Peters are pooling issues against us. 
They’re doing everything in their power 
to find some hook or crook by which they 
can clear Mahala, and if the thing happens, 
and happens to our discredit—’ The 
Senior Moreland paused and drew fine 
lines down the side of a blotter with a 
sharp pencil. 

Junior stood waiting, studying him in- 
tently. At last the elder Moreland 
resumed. 

“If the thing happens, and happens 
to our discredit, I’m not any too sure 
that things won’t go pretty rough with 
us.’ 

Junior laughed outright, but it was 
not a hearty laugh and not a mirthful 


one. ‘Don’t you think of it!” 
he cried. “Don’t you think it!” 

Martin Moreland drew a 
line so deep that it cut 
through the blotter. “I don’t 
think it,” he said with a 
terse, cold incision that 
arrested Junior’s deepest 
attention. “I don’t think it. I 
know it.” 

Junior stiffened slightly and 
stood studying him. 

“There’s just one thing that 
can save the situation,” said the 
elder Moreland. “If you're 
ready to go to work, go to work 
now on the task of finding out 
where that pocketbook went. 
Find it in such a way that it will 
be a credit to us to have found 
it. Find it in such a way that it 
will turn public opinion in our 
favor. Give me the chance to 
be the leader in doing anything 
that can be done to reinstate 
Mahala.” 

As he finished, Junior laughed 
again, this time more naturally. 
“That’s something of a job that 
you’ve set for me, Pater,” he 
said. “I haven’t an idea in ten 
states where that pocketbcok is, 
but if that’s the way you feel 
about it, I’ll get on the job and 
see if I can resurrect it, or dupli- 
cate it, or do something. And 
in the meantime, is there any- 
thing you want me to do in 
connection with putting a small 
slice of the fear of God into the 
hearts of Albert Rich, and old 
Potter, and Jason?” 

The Senior Moreland thought 
intently a few minutes and then 
he said quietly: “Right there 
you’d better stay your hand. 
They happen to be on the popu- 
lar side right now. You’d better 
just drop that, and evade it, and 
get around it the best you can, 
and in the meantime you'd bet- 
ter spend some time and money 
on seeing how popular you can 
make yourself in this town 
right now.” 

“All right,” said Junior, “at 
least one of the jobs you’ve set 
me is agreeable. I don’t mind 

in the least seeing how popular I can make 
myself. As a matter of fact, I deeply 
enjoy it, and in about ten days I'll 
show you an altogether different atmos- 
phere. It’s evident tomy young mind that 
this village has needed me, that I’m of 
importance on this job, and in the mean- 
time I think you had better take Mother 
and goona vacation. If you'll allow me to 
say so confidentially, you’re looking as if a 
keen blast of the wrath of Heaven had 
struck you.” 

Junior left the room. Martin Moreland 
went on decorating the blotter. No one 
kept any account of the length of time he 
spent on the intricacy of the designs that he 
drew. He heard the whistles blowing for 
noon before he arose and reached for his 
hat, and as he left the room he was 
saying softly to himself: 

“*The wrath of Heaven.’ I wonder 
what the wrath of Heaven can do to 
me?” (Continued on page 92) 
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ERHAPS it is because the apart- 
ment is not regarded as a permanent 
home that it so often lacks the 
charm that even tiny houses have. 
Only too often landlords appear to their 
tenants as natural enemies, and to “do any- 
thing” to their 
property is con- 
sidered the 
height of folly. 
In this age of 
crowded cities, 
however, many 
of us must be 
content to be 
apartment 
dwellers for a 
great part of our 
lives, and it is 
well to recognize 
the fact and to 
go about our ar- 
rangements 
with as much 
enthusiasm as 
possible. 

It is in the 
matter of color 
that the average 
apartment is 
most lacking. 
Even while one 
understands the 
motive that 
prompts the 
painting of 
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Editor’s Note. Through our folio 
service and our correspondence ser- 
vice, the Studio offers you expert 
and thoughtful help on all that per- 


tains to the art of interior decoration 





OLIVE BARNEWELL, DECORATOR 


Putting (Charm and (Comfort 
into the Small Apartment 


By Eileen Cumming 


FURNISHINGS and DECORATIONS 


ouer Jirector 


This charming 
little roof garden, 
leading from the 
living-room, is 
part of the first- 
floor apartment 
in a remodeled 
brownstone 
house in crowded 
New York City 





mile after mile of apartment interiors with 
cream or gray paint, one can not but grow 
tired of it. Cream or gray walls have 
definite advantages. They are pleasing to 
look at and form a perfectly safe back- 
ground for furniture of every type and 
hangings of 
every color. 
Furthermore 
they have the 
advantage of 
making the 
rooms appear 
more spacious, 
and in a small 
apartment one 
of these tones 
may be the best 
possible choice. 

There is no 
reason, how- 
ever, why any 
woman who 1s 
making her 
home for three 
or four years 10 
an apartment of 
average size, 
should not pro- 
ceed as if she 
were in her 
own home and 
be more original. 
In many cases 
the landlord 
does the place 
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The correct scale of furni- 
ture is an important factor 
in apartment furnishing 


over for a new tenant, so 
why not choose some 
colorful tone, or interest- 
ing wall-paper? If your 
plans entail a more ex- 
pensive outlay than the 
landlord will allow, pos- 
sibly you can arrange to 
contribute something to- 
ward the increased cost. 
Care must be exercised, 
however, in choosing wall 
colors, for the narrow con- 
fines of the modern apart- 
ment make them very 
Important in the scheme 
of things. Generally the 
rooms are not large and 
frequently they open into 
each other. Color schemes that will lead 
up to each other should be chosen for ad- 
joining rooms. Sometimes in the case of an 
adjoining dining and living-room it is wise 
to carry the same color through both 
tooms, and it is possible to introduce some 
interesting decoration to one room or the 
other as a variation. The dining-room 
illustrated on this page solves the problem 
delightfully. Toile de Jouy with a motif 
In cherry on a cream ground is set into the 
panels of gray painted walls. Panels of 
scenic paper could be used in the same man- 
her and the walls painted in a solid color 
to harmonize. 
: The question of wall treatment for the 
ving-room is ever recurrent. There has 
Po such a surfeit of plain, painted walls 
ey people are turning with renewed 
or = ‘. ‘paper. It must be remem- 
“steel ~ iv ing-room furnishings are 
€ssarilv colorful and varied. Pictures, 
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hangings, and rugs all offer a wide variety 
of design, and if one is to take advantage of 
this it is best to keep to plain papered or 
painted walls. On the other hand, the 
dining-room offers a delightful chance for 
wall decorations, and scenic and foliage 
papers are daily growing in favor. The 
hallway is also a pleasant place to intro- 
duce some interesting decoration and a gay 
wall-paper such as one I have in mind with 
green palms on a white ground strikes at 
once a note of individuality. 
Apartment-house halls are proverbially 
small, but there is no reason why they 
should be uninteresting. Sometimes by 
ignoring its tinvness and making a little 
picture-place of it, a charming effect is 
achieved in a small hall. In an apartment 
I know, the hall was decorated by the 
artist-owner with gay little Chinese figures 
flying even gayer balloons. The important 
point is that the scale must be right. 


Toile de Jouy, let into the 
paneling, lifted this dining- 
room out of the ordinary 


Great, overpowering fig- 
ures would have been 
ridiculous, but little fig- 
ures on a large expanse of 
background are entirely 
right and givea delightful 
effect of spaciousness. 


The Question of Scale 

This question of scale 
in furnishing is one of the 
most important. Rarely 
are the massive pieces 
that have been prized 
possessions in old houses 
suitable for an apartment, 
and if the best results are 
to be achieved some of 
them must be eliminated, 
no matter how lovely they are in them- 
selves. Furniture on the slim, delicate 
lines of that of the Eighteenth Century is 
much favored for use in apartments. It 
has a lightness and a grace that no other 
period achieved. A great deal of the early 
American furniture is also delightful for 
apartments, because it was designed for 
small houses, and in general was not 
massive. Victorian and Empire furniture, 
on the other hand, is not in the picture 
and most Italian pieces are designed for 
more spacious settings. 

To find the scale of a room is not 
altogether easy. If it is possible it is well 
to try_the more important pieces in place 
before they are finally decided on, and 
many stores, recognizing this, are glad to 
cooperate. It is almost as bad for furni- 
ture to be too small as too large and the 
space the piece is to occupy should be in 
mind when it is (Continued on page 165) 
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Color! 


OR the past year Good Housekeep- 

ing Studio of Furnishings and 

Decorations has been studying the 

question of color, which is unques- 
tionably the most important single factor 
in interior decoration 

An attractive color scheme gives distinc- 
tion to the simplest furnishings, while the 
lack of it strips the most elaborate of its 
greatest interest and charm. 

Color is the most effective and least 
expensive of all modes of decoration 
though many writers on decorative sub- 
jects have spread the idea that neutral 
interiors were a mark of good taste. Far 
from being an evidence of good taste a 
colorless home is an admission of a colorless 
personality; a poverty of knowledge as to 
the important influence which color exerts 
on health, life and temperament, or fear of 
ability to express oneself through this 
wonderfully responsive medium. 


Can You Harmonize Colors? 

How many colors or combinations of 
colors which harmonize with blue or with 
red or with yellow does the average woman 
know? If she can name only two or three 
combinations for each of these colors she is 
doing as well as a great many people who 
handle colors daily, and who are continu- 
ally called upon to combine them. 

The Science of Color Harmony is 
comparatively a new one. For years it was 
believed that the gift for combining colors 
harmoniously was one with which a few 
people were born and which could not be 
cultivated. Toacertain extent this is true 
as some people are endowed with a quicker, 
keener color sense than others. But after 


fast-rooms, porches, 


By Hazel H. Adler 


At last we have solved the problem 
of how to present a simple, usable 
color system. Below is a repro- 
duction of the Good Houseke eping 
Color Harmony Card, which ts 
printed in colors. The complete set 
consists of Cards A and Band costs 
$1. Card A carries scheme for 
living-rooms and dining- anery 
Card B for be Fry break 

and buh 
ens. Each card separately, 50c 
Yood Housekeeping Color ‘Harmony Card 

LIVING ROOMS 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EXPOSURES 


TTT 


G UPHOLSTERY ae WAL VALLS DRAPES ACCESSORIES 


Sod lousekeeping 
Color Jlarmony Card 





Color! Who Knows Color2 


all, color is a natural science, just like phys. 
ics or chemistry, and consequently con- 
trolled by certain fixed and definite lays, 

To gain a real knowledge of this subject 
is the work of years, though every one 
should know something of the simple rules 
of color harmony and the use of a color 
chart. Articles dealing with this subject 
have appeared in the magazine, and will 
appear from time to time, but after careful 
research the Studio is faced with the 
question of how to bring before its readers 
in a simple, usable form, the knowledge 
that it possesses. 


The Good Housekeeping Color 
Harmony Card 

To this end the Good Housekeeping 
Color card is issued. It has been planned 
to aid women who have little or no techni- 
cal knowledge to apply color laws to their 
furnishings, and is planned in such a way 
that an infinite number of variations can be 
worked out from the color schemes 
presented. 

Each type of room requires a different 
type of scheme, and for this reason color 
schemes for dining-rooms, living-rooms, 
bedrooms, breakfast-rooms, porches and 
kitchens are worked out separately. 

Each scheme takes into consideration 
the exposure of the room and is built up 
on three contrasting colors that are in 
harmony, and lighter tints of these colors 
suitable for the various purposes of 
decoration. The card, which is printed 
in color, shows the relative areas in which 
the colors should be employed, also the 
relative proportion of plain and figured 
surfaces which are (Continued on page 254) 
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This room, showing correct balance of color and design, was built up on Color Harmony number three 
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Fixture at the top 
throws the light in the 
eyes. The bottom one 
interferes with the 
view. The center one 
is right—24 inches 
from the table top 


Lighting the Dining-Room 


ROM the standpoint of lighting, the 

dining-room is, next to the living- 

room, the most important room 

in the house. Here we have a 
definite setting and a specific purpose. 
The table is usually in the center of the 
room and from a lighting standpoint is of 
the first importance. The lighting expert 
studies the problem of lighting the dining- 
room by producing a variety of lighting 
effects in the same room in rapid succes- 
sion, so that the relative merits of each 
can be easily determined. After such 
experiments he has arrived at several con- 
clusions which, by the way, involve the 
principles of several arts and _ sciences. 


Primary Lighting 
Light attracts while darkness repels. 
We can effectively utilize these powers of 
light and darkness in the dining-room. 
The table should be the brightest spot in 
the room—the diners are attracted to it 
and held by this common interest. The 


By M. Luckiesh 


remainder of the room should have a sub- 
dued lighting, with the result that the 
diners are hemmed in as well as attracted, 
and their faces shielded from harsh, intense 
light, so that the effect is one of rest and 
relaxation. Where wall-brackets are used 
—and many people are loath to dispense 
with their decorative effect—they should 
be well shaded and used with small lamps. 
When used thus, they are a lovely decora- 
tion, but if too bright they are apt to be 
an irritating glitter in the eyes of the 
diners. Small candle-lamps on the buffet, 


Whether the light in the dining-room be derived 
from candles on the table, or a pendant fixture 
above it, it should be concentrated on the table, 
hemming in the diners in a restful intimacy 


mantel or elsewhere, add charming notes 
of vitalized ornament, especially where 
side-lights are not used, but they, too, 
should be subdued if the best psycho- 
logical effect of lighting is to be obtained. 

As the dining-table is the main center 
of interest, the chief consideration is how 
light is best obtained here. Originally the 
candles or the oil lamp were placed directly 
on the table but with the introduction of 
gas and electricity the light above the table 
came into vogue. It is interesting to note, 
however, that even (Continued on page 242) 


Furnish ing and 
Decorating Folios 


Stenciling Furniture Fabrics. . .$0.25 

Drapery Fabrics and Fashions.. .25 

How to Make Silk Lamp Shades_ .25 

Equipping the Clothes Closet.. .25 

The Decorative Use of Slip- 
Covers... 

How to Make Rag Rugs 

How to Paint Furniture 

Floor Finishes and Coverings. . . 

Woodwork and Wall Finishes. . 

The Living Room. 

The Suri Parlor or Porch 

How to Make a Dining-Living 
Room.. 25 
Address your order to: GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING STUDIO, 
119 W. 40th St., New York City 
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The love-story of a butterfly of the circus, 


who could not dance unless her heart 


danced with her, upon— 


The Silver Wire 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


IDGETING nervously with his 

stick, T. James Beechwood tried 

not to be conscious of the long room. 

And failed. For the room was filled 
with so many people, such curious people. 
With amazingly interested eyes. Their 
strange clothing—their abnormal, often 
misshapen bodies—aroused in him an aver- 
sion close to disgust. To illness, almost. 
Vaguely he was aware of his correct morn- 
ing suit, his chamois gloves, the weight of 
the platinum cigarette case in his waistcoat 
pocket. Somehow, and suddenly, he felt 
too young and healthy in that room full of 
near monstrosities! 

Through the open door came the 
unmistakable odor of the circus. The 
tan-bark, the tarnished finery. And the 
noise of the circus. Just as unmistakable, 
just as confused and—withal—just as 
typical! It took T. James back across the 
years to the time when he had headed 
the procession as it made its way cown the 
excited streets of a great city. A wee boy 
celebrating his fourth birthday by riding 
in the canopied car that swayed on the 
broad back of the largest elephant. An 
excited child, dipping into the magic of the 
Arabian nights. The finery had not seemed 
tarnished then. And the men and women 
in their strange costumes were only kindly, 
natural folk. But that had all happened 
two cecades ago! 

Bill Barnes came into the long room 
with a loud burst of sound and a louder 
slamming of doors. ‘‘Roaring’’ Bill Barnes 
they called him. He had been manager of 
the circus for many a year; his hand had 
hoisted the tiny T. James into the swaying 
seat upon the elephant’s back! With a 
hearty greeting here, a friendly word there, 
with a bluff shout of laughter for the giant 
and a whispered joke for the bearded lady, 
he progressed to the place where T. James 
vt ajted him. And his voice rose, as he 
came, to a very torrent of greeting. 

“Well, Tom,” he bellowed, “how’s a 
boy? My, ain’t you grown-up! Little 
‘Tom, fixed to look like a man—with a cane 
an’ all! I bet the gang didn’t know who 
you. was. Not much like his daddy—’” the 
loud voice quavered for a moment—grew 
steady again, ‘“—is he, folks? This is Tom 
Beechwood—your new boss, an’ mine!” 

He had addressed the roomful as one 
person. And as one person the roomful 
responded. They crowded close—the 
family of dwarfs, the three-legged man, 
the tattooed couple, the snake-charmer 
to shake his hand, to speak in no halfway 
terms—for they had loved old Tom 
Beechwood—of his father. Some of them 
remembered the child who had traveled 
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Henry Raleigh 


for one brief season with the show, who had 
headed the parade on his fourth birthday. 

But whether they remembered him or 
not, they were all glad to greet him, glad 
without pretense or affectation. Their 
outspoken friendliness embarrassed T. 
James. He was relieved when Bill Barnes 
led him away to the small, poster-hung 
room that was his office. Seated beside the 
battered desk upon which so much circus 
publicity had been written, he voiced his 
relief. 

“They seem so a part of another world,” 
he said, and the inclination of his head took 
in clearly the whole motley crew. “I 
can’t feel comfortable with them. What 
did you mean, I wonder, by telling them 
that I was their ‘boss’? I’m not, really. 
Now that father has—gone—you are the 
one to take complete charge. You. Of 
course.’’ He drew the platinum case from 
his pocket with an air of finality and sel- 
ected a cigarette. 

Across the littered desk-top Bill Barnes 
looked at his self-possessed young visitor. 
His bluff face was flushed, just a trifle. 
And when at last he spoke, there was a 
curious note of hesitation in his voice. 

“Kid,” he said, “you was away when 
your daddy died. Globe-trottin’ in Europe 
with some o’ th’ friends you made in 
college. Your daddy wanted you then; at 
the last he spoke of you. ‘Bill—’ he says 
to me; I was with him, ‘—Bill, I’ve give 
that boy o’ mine—everything. Things I 
didn’t never have. Schoolin’. Fine 
clothes . . . I’ve built up a big business 
for him. But, Bill, I’ve taken something 
away from him! He’s never. had no 
experience, really. No -responsibility. 
Everything’s been soft for him. An’ now 
that I’ve gone—will he be able to fill th’ 
place I’m leavin’? A man’s place?’ 

“T was leanin’ over his bed—’’ Bill 
Barnes’ voice was scarcely more than a 
whisper, “an’, Son, there was fear in his 
eyes. Not fear o’ death! Fear—for you. 
An’ I said: ‘Th’ boy is your son, Tom. 
He’ll make good. I'll stake my life to it— 
an’ I only gamble on sure-fire bets!’ An’ 
yer daddy smiled. An’ shut his eyes. 
An’ that smile never left his face—’’ The 
voice stopped, abruptly. 

The unlighted cigarette between his 
listless fingers, T. James stared past the 
kindly face of Bill Barnes, into space. He 
had been far away from his father’s side 
at the last. And, though for years his 


father had been little more than a pune. 
tilious sender of checks, he had felt both 
bitterness and sorrow, and a sense of 
impotent pain. He had hurried back with 
a vague idea of settling vaguer affairs, and 
had come at once to the headquarters of 
the show—to be greeted, surprisingly, 
as the new boss. 

“You were mighty decent,” he said at 
last, ‘to stand up for me, Bill! God knows 
I haven’t been a shining example of a son. 
But what did he mean—about being able 
to fill his place? Surely he didn’t think 
that I could ever enter into this life—” 
again his gesture took in the entire circus, 
“as he did! Surely—”’ 

Bill Barnes was interrupting. His voice 
had grown heavy. “Your daddy trusted 
you, Tom,” he said; “he trusted you! But 
your daddy was an all-fired good business 
man. He left a will that nobody could 
break with a sledge-hammer. An’ he made 
me—executor. That will, son, is fool 
proof!’ 

T. James was leaning forward. Tensely. 


-For a moment he did not speak. And then, 


“What sort of will?” he questioned. 

Bill Barnes cleared his throat. He 
reached into a crowded desk drawer 
and brought out a folded, legal-looking 
document. But he did not read from it. 
He laid it down on the desk, still folded, in 
front of T. James. 

“Your daddy says,’ he told the young 
man—“in this—’’ and his huge finger 
tapped the legal-looking paper, “that you 
are to manage th’ circus for a year. To 
travel with it. To live with it. Just like 
he did. If you make good—if you get 
away with it—the show is yours. And 
your father’s money is yours. You can 
sink th’ money in an oil well if you want to. 
An’ sell th’ show. Jf you want to. But not 
until you’ve earned th’ right to do it. Not 
until you’ve worked, an’ planned, af 
worried, an’ sweated. Like yer daddy did. 
For a year!” 

There was silence in the room. But 
from beyond the closed door came the 
thousand sounds of the great organization. 
And faintly, persistently, the circus smell. 
Suddenly, with hard eyes, T. James leaned 
across the desk. And spoke: 

“But I can’t,” he said, “I can’t! He 
shouldn’t have expected it of me. It’s too 
great a sacrifice. My friends—they don! 
even know I’m connected with Beech- 
wood’s Big Show. I’d have to resign from 
my clubs if the directors discovered that! 
was one of the circus Beechwoods. Theres 
a girl—if she found out—”’ 

The kind tone had gone from Bill Barne 
voice. Only the loudness remained. 
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“FTNHE season will soon be over,” said Millie Rogers slowly. “I'll sleep for a week without stop- 


ping, I reckon. And then all of me will be leaning forward—waiting for a silver wire to dance 


on. Do you—do you think I’m silly?” T. James shook his head. “No,” he said soberly, “I don’t” 





th’ girl was any good, find- 
in’ out wouldn’t matter!” 
he said. ‘An’ why don’t 
yer friends know who you 
are? Or your clubs? Are 
you ashamed of a business 
your grandfather started? 
Of a fortune yer father 
built up? Of yer mother, 
who was th’ best rider of 
her day—before she was 
thrown from a devil horse, 
when you was only a baby? 
Of vour grandmother who 
came from France to teach 
a bunch o’ hicks how to 
work on the high trapeze? 
I met her once. Years 
ago. A peppy little thing 
with gray hair an’ dimples. 
One o’ th’ finest : 
Areyouashamedof them?” 

A duil color had crept 
up into T. James’ face. 
But he answered. ‘Not 
ashamed,” he said. “Only 
— it isn’t necessary to dig 
up family skeletons. I’ve 
been studying to be an 
architect. A gentleman’s 
profession. No one would 
have dreamed of connect- 
ing me—”’ 

Bill Barnes had risen to 

his feet. He seemed to 
tower. ‘“You’re a snob, 
Tom,” he said evenly, “a 
kid-glove boy that’s too 
good for his folks. A gen- 
tleman’s profession? Show 
me a finer gentleman than 
your daddy was! Or your 
old granddad. I—” all at 
once his voice shook—‘“T 
would-a thought better of 
you, Tom. But—” the 
voice had _ steadied—‘“‘I 
guess your daddy had the 
right hunch. An’ I’m 
glad—glad—of th’ will he 
made Tom, that 
will stands! Do you get 
me? It stands!” 

T. James had risen, too. He was rather 
white. Rather drawn about the mouth. 
“T hear you, Mr. Barnes,” he said. “It 
stands. I’ll do what the will says. I’ll 
run this cursed show—for a vear. And 
when the year’s up, I’ll sell out—so blamed 
quick” 

With a gesture of defiance that was 
almost childish, he rammed his hat down 
upon his head. And with a curt nod for the 
manager, he left the little office ana strode 
down the length of the long, crowded 
room—past the strange, su idenly silent 
folk. Without a word of farewell. Or a 
nod. Or the faintest flicker of a smile. 

It was nearly a month later that T. 
James appeared, one day, and asked for 
Bill Barnes. The circus had left the big 
city—its longest stopping place. Gone 
were the huge rooms, the vaulted ceilings, 
the private offices. The show was under 
canvas—canvas that billowed to its guy 
ropes, that fought with the men who 
tugged it into place. The circus wagons— 
relics, almost, of a bygone day—stood here 
and there about the lot. The cook tent 
was already in place, and an odor of food 
was sweeping out across the sawdust and 
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Nearer and nearer came the slender, shrinking figure. 


Walking a3 


pale, under the paint, and that her slim shoulders drooped. The gitl 


the mud. From various wheeled dressing- 
rooms came the sound of voices, from 
barred cages the uneasy mutterings of 
tired animals. Somewhere a guitar tinkled 
not unmusically. And all about was hurry, 
bustle, ceaseless movement, the keynote of 
the thing. 

Bill Barnes, coming out of the wagon 
that was his office, paused for a moment to 
run his practised eye over the busy scene. 
After years in the business he could sense 
trouble, uneasiness. Men said that he 
could smell a faulty knot in a length of 
rope, could find a bad place in a bit of 
apparatus with his eyes shut. Perhaps 
that was why his rapid gaze fastened upon 
T. James—clung to the young man’s dis- 
contented figure. There was something 
broken in the boy’s attitude, Bill Barnes 
told himself. But badly broken. He’d 
seen a lion—a leopard—stand that way 
before it whirled to snarl at a keeper. 
When he advanced to meet T. James he 
moved almost cautiously. But there was 
nothing cautious in his form of greeting. 

“Hello, kid,” he said shortly. ‘Stayed 
away as long as possible, didn’t you? Well, 
might as well start soon as late. The year 


begins from the time you commence work. 
Did you get my letter?” 

The boy answered wearily. ‘‘Yes, I got 
your letter,” he said, “but I couldn’t come 
before. My fiancée was leaving the coun- 


try. To Paris—the Riviera. I had to stay 
and see her off. There was a party going 
together. I would have been one of them, 
but for—” He paused. ; 

“I don’t suppose,” Bill Barnes’ voice 
was kindly, “that you took the advice I 
wrote you. And made a clean breast of it. 
Told the girl what you were going to do 
an’ all?” 

The boy’s head snapped up. Yes, he 
had been badly broken! “I don’t need 
advice from outsiders,” he said, and the 
word “outsiders” was almost an insult. “I 
told her that I was going west on business. 
To look into some mining interests. That 
I didn’t know how long I’d be away. She 
—she was satisfied with my explanation. 
That was enough.” : 

Rather strangely Bill Barnes was looking 
at the stern young face before him. Per- 
haps he was remembering the small boy 
who had led the parade. For after 4 
moment he spoke. Almost gently. 





something wounded walks. T. James could 


see that her face was 


beside him laughed shrilly. “Who’s your friend, Jimmy?” she questioned 


“Kid,” he said, “this job isn’t going to 
be such misery as you think for. The 
circus—I couldn’t live without it! It’s the 
grandest lifein the world. The freest life. 
All the earth to go in—a new town every 
day and a fresh gang to do your stuff for. 
You'll like it, Tom, when you get in the 
harness. I don’t see how you can stand 
here, with all of it in front of you, knowing 
Its yours, and never feel the pull of it. 
Doesn't it get to you, kid—the big show? 
Ain't there something—” 

But the boy was interrupting. “No, 
there’s nothing,” he said stiffly, “but a job 
to be done, as soon as possible.” He 
paused, and then, “Maybe you’d better 
show me around a bit!” 

With a sigh Bill Barnes resigned himself 
to the inevitable. There was much for the 
last of the Beechwoods to learn—much 
that he would have to see! 

Eating in the crowded cook tent, 
attending strictly to business, making 
nends with no one—so T. James passed 
the hirst period of his novitiate. Intensely 
Interested in him, the circus folk watched 
and listened. Down to the last canvas man 
the big show knew the number of letters 


that came from France in the Beechwood 
mail! And the number of letters and cables 
that went to France, in return. They 
almost knew the contents of T. James’ 
wardrobe trunk, and other personal things. 
But the soul of him they could not fathom. 

At first he did not go to the show, 
during either the afternoon or evening 
performances. He did not want to see his 
fellow workers under the dome of the circus 
tent. and then, too, there were other 
things that took up nearly all his time. 
There is endless detail in the circus busi- 
ness; every move must be studied, weighed. 
There were advance agents to be inter- 
viewed, concessions to be agreed upon, 
mayors and town councils to be met. 
There were hurried repairs to be seen to, 
books to be balanced, engagements to be 
made or canceled. There were sick ani- 
mals, and trapese workers with sprained 
wrists! 

After the first week or two the smell of 
the circus did not irritate T. James quite 
so much as it had—although he would have 
been the last person in the world to admit 
it. After the first month he discovered 
that neither the heat nor the noise bothered 


him very much. But 
still he kept to him- 
self—a figure alone, in 
immaculate white ox- 
ford shirts, and Lon- 
don-built knickers and 
shoes that were nearly 
always polished. Only 
during his business 
conferences with Bill 
Barnes did-he feel any 
sort of personal contact 
—any sense of fellow- 
ship. And so it went 
on until the night when 
he stepped inside the 
tent to see why the 
people were clapping 
so incessantly. Their 
applause had never 
mattered much before, 
but the sound of it had 
caught at him, oddly, 
in an empty moment. 
And had drawn him, 
almost against his will, 
into the sawdust-cov- 
ered space. 

Entering the tent, 
with a curt word to the 
ticket taker, T. James 
felt, for the first time 
since he had joined the 
show, a certain sense 
of exuberance, of al- 
most guilty pleasure. 
The years slipped 
away, for the space of 
a few enchanted mo- 
ments, and he was a 
child again, eager, and 
not prone to judge too 
harshly. The band, 
usually obvious and 
blatant, was playing 
almost tenderly, an 
old waltz tune. Ard 
the clowns, silent, 
were grouped together 
like white blurs in the 
shadowy corners. And 
high on the tight wire, 
that gleamed like a sil- 

ver thread, a slim girl was dancing. Danc- 
ing like a wisp of thistle-down blown 
against the moon. Her ashen-blonde hair 
was almost unreal in the glare of the spot- 
light. Her skirts were fluffy and shimmer- 
ing as a rainbow mist. One slender white 
hand held a great parasol that swayed like 
some fullblown tropical flower. And all 
about her, like the vivid rain of April, pat- 
tered the applause of a huge audience. 
Fascinated, almost against his will, T. 
James watched the girl. He told himself 
that she was not a part of the tawdry 
assemblage—that she was a fairy child sud- 
denly dropped into the circle of light. And 
smiled, half cynically, at the latent poetry 
of the thought! She was so fragile, so 
impotent, with her filmy skirts and her 
fluttering, white hands. One slip of a slen- 
der foot—he caught his breath sharply, as 
she executed an especially intricate step— 
and she would be lying, a mere shell of 
loveliness, on the tan bark at his feet. He 
had never seen her before, of that he was 
sure. Any one so different would have 
stood out from the rest of the circus under 
any circumstance. Perhaps she ate by her- 
self, at the local (Continued on page 137 
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The three-quarier-length coat was one of the most popular notes in the openings. 
Three-piece costumes often have a three-quarter-length coat, and evening wraps 
are occasionally of this length. The coat above was made of brown, tightly-curled 
Persian lamb bordered with brown fox, while brown velvet edged the front opening 


Fur, and still more fur, seems to be the cry in Paris. Philippe et Gaston use it 
with discrimination on a coat of gray velours de laine with the ends of its scarf 
collar edged with gray fox and the same fur appearing in cuffs and band. Long 
coats are usually slim in effect with whatever fulness there is brought to the front 


Three-piece suits retain their popularity, and are often made of velvet rather 
lavishly trimmed with fur. Molyneux used black wool velvet for this suit. It is 
bordered with red, green, and white in Roman stripes woven into the fabric above gray 
fur bands. The hats on this page show the extent to which fur is used as trimming 


MOLYNEUX 
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The broad-brimmed hat is still in evi- 
dence, although, as shown by the models 
below, small hats have the preference 


THE PARIS OPENINGS 


(Confirm the Vogue of Velvet, the Three-Quarte, 


(oat, and a (ircular Tendency 


GERMAINE 


OW that the openings are over, and 
the Paris dressmakers have dis- 
covered their secrets to a waiting 

world, the question is, What is the Mode? 

There is little difference,” says the casual 
observer. “Skirts are about the same 
length, and the silhouette is still straight 
and slender.” But the casual observer who 
SS not trained to observe the subtle 
differences will be wrong, for this year 
Introduces some definite changes in the 
fashion. The silhouette is still st raight and 


Edited by Hexen Koves 
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GERMAINE 


slender, but it is straight with a differ- 
ence, and slender in a new way. It is 
just these subtle yet important differences 
that mark the changes between the 
fashions of yesterday and today. 

The Paris Openings confirm the forecast 
that was made in these pages in August and 
September—a circular tendency, a beltless 
effect, the three-quarter-length coat, and 
the use of much velvet and fur. 

First and foremost, one notes the new 
emphasis that is placed on coats. The coat 
has risen from an outer garment whose 
primary mission was to give warmth, to a 
costume, and a number of the best Paris 
designers have concentrated on it strongly. 
In addition to elaborate separate coats, 
full-length matching coats are an important 
part of many of the new dresses for both 
day and evening wear. Patou strongly 
sponsors this charming and luxurious fash- 
ion which is—alas!—too expensive to be 
general. Many of the coats are straight 


and slender, while others flare slightly. 
Chanel’s most striking model for the 
autumn is of taupe crépe, cut straight and 
embroidered in beige and dull red in hori- 
zontal, irregular bands. Reversing the 
usual order, it is lined with beaver. 


The Three-Quarter-Length Coat 


For general wear, coats will be three- 
quarter length. This length is seen in 
tailleurs, three-piece suits, and outdoor 


coats of both cloth and fur. Poiret, Patou, 
47 





The Persian influence 
zs seen in the striking 
black and silver bro- 
cade of the after- 
noon frock by Lelong 


Patou made this frock 
of brown velvet em- 
broidered with beads 
and draped with 
plaited Gvorgette crépe 


Georgette shows the 

w tunic ty pe of froc’ 
heavily embroidered 
and trimmed with fur 











JEAN PATOU 


The Doeuillet frock is 
made of brocaded crépe 
de Chine, light brown 
in color, and banded 
with kolinsky fur 


The front drapery of 


‘the dress below is in- 


leresting, while the 
back is perfectly flat 


It is apparent that 
there will be no half- 
way measures in 
sleeves—they are either 
long or very short 


LELONG DOEUILLCT 


PARIS 
‘Retains The Slender Silhouette 
But Subtly Modifies It 


Agnes, Bechoff, and Martial et Armand 
are among those who feature this tendency 
strongly. This is probably traceable to 
some extent to the Chinese influence that 
is another feature of the new fashion, as 
is evidenced in the embroideries and the 
coloring of many of the new frocks. This 
is one of the tendencies featured in the 
models of Martial et Armand side by side 
with the 1830 silhouette, which has the 
bustle effect. Bright China blue is one of 
the favorite colors in this collection. Also 
traceable to the Chinese is a new neckline 
seen at Germaine’s, which encircles the 
base of the throat, the edge being outlined 
with a band of ribbon or galon. 

Though many of the embroideries are 
Chinese, there are other motifs in abun- 
dance, among the most promising being a 
reintroduction of Russian and Byzantine 
colorings that have been more or less in 
favor for some time past. Poiret is especi- 
ally partial to peasant embroidery of this 


GEORGETTE . ¥, 
type, as evidenced by the dress above. GEORGETTE 
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Germaine used heavy 
basket clo.h trimmed 
with squirrel and an 
embroidered girdle 


for this frock 


A trig, black-velvet 
jacket 1s worn over a 
skirtof thesame materi- 
al embroidered to form 
a bright Scotch plaid 


Embroidered galon 
trims this black velvet 
frock while the sleeve 


flares are lined with 


colored fabric 


PAUL CARET 
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WHAT 


Do You Know About Our 


Fashion Service 


Do you know there 1s a PARIS 
FASHION EDITOR, Mrs. 
Van Campen Stewart, sending 
each week by the fastest steamer 
the newest and smartest clothes 
worn by well-dressed French 
women? Month by month you'll 
find them in the first few pages of 
the Fashion Department. They 
are not “‘just designs,” but real 
clothes worn by real women, and 
made by great French dressmak- 
ers—and worn by the best-dressed 
women of the world at that. Sim- 
ple —yes—but the smartest clothes 
are simple. But this ts just the 
beginning of the Fashion service. 
Turn to page 53 and see— 


BERTHE 


NICOLE GROULT | 


Berthe made an un- 
usually smart coat 
dress of éponge girdled 
with gold and lacquer 
red galon on suéde 


Nicole Groult com- 
bines two of the newest 
and smartest whims of 


fashion in his em- 


broidered velvet frock 


Velvet is one of the 
most popular fabrics 
and will be used for 
daytime and evening 
frocks as well as suits 





PHILIPPE 
ET GASTON 


The Vogue of Velvet and Fur 


“Velvet, velvet, and again 
velvet,” says Paris, which has 
made «its loveliest frocks, 
wraps, coats, and suits of this 
material. Sometimes the vel- 
vet is printed, sometimes 
embroidered, sometimes thick- 
ly strewn with rhinestones, 
and sometimes it is plain, in 
lovely, rich colorings depend- 
ing on its own beauty and 
clever draping for its effect. 
Hand in hand with the 
vogue of velvet is the vogue of 
fur trimming. and most of the 
loveliest costumes are banded 
and trimmed with fur of some 
description. This method of 
trimming is especially favored 
by the three-quarter-length 
coats, which are finished with 
a heavy band of fur, as seen 
in the Molyneux and Philippe 
et Gaston models on page 46. 
Dresses of velvet and satin frequently 
use a fur banding to gather the skirt 
fulness at the hem. This idea is seen 
in the Patou model on page 48. 
Fur is also seen in evening dresses and is 
not infrequently combined with lace—one 
of those touches so typically Parisian, 


The Beltless Silhouette 


In the last issue we told something of the 
tendency to leave the waistline undefined. 
The latest news from Paris shows that 
most of the big designers feature some 
models on this line, and though it is not 
likely to become general because it is 
becoming only to a few, it will have an 
important effect on the general silhouette. 

50 


FREAN ( 
Evening Fashions Show the Circular Motif 
In Flounce, Godet, or -Apron 


AUL CAREY 


The Docuillet frock on page 48 
shows a slender, molded sil- 
houette with the dress drawn 
over the hips in unbelted 
fashion and given fulness by 
means of a circular flounce. 
This unbelted effect is particu- 
larly happy in coats, which, for 
the first time in some years, de- 
pend on their own clever lines 
and disregard to a great extent 
the ubiquitous string belt. 


The Circular Tendency 


Very important is the circu- 

lar tendency, which is having 

a definite effect on the silhou- 

ette, even though the general 

line is still slender. Patou 

is perhaps the most ardent 

devotee of thecircularinfluence 

and shows circular skirts and 

circular flounces in his collec- 

tion more generously than any 

other designer. Practically all 

the houses show circular godets which are 

set into a straight skirt and are frequently 

bordered with fur. Slightly circular floun- 

ces are seen on coats, day dresses, and on 
evening dresses. 

This year we see a definite return to the 
long sleeve, tight fitting at the wrist. Jenny 
shows a preference for the sleeve resembling 
the old leg-o’-mutton type with its large 
puff and tight-fitting wrist, and many other 
designers show sleeves with the pull at the 
elbow and a long, narrow cuff. On tailere 
dresses they mcld the arm tightly and are 
finished plainly at the wrist, but on coats, 
huge cuffs will be worn. The return ot 
the tight sleeve brings a revival of the mul, 
which has beendiscarded forseveralseasons. 
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LELONG 


Premet uses the flounce across the 
front only in his frock of dark 
green velvet, with motif of brilliants 
and green stones placed at the side 


Evening coats are usually long, but 
sometimes three-quarter length. This 
coat of taupe fur (above) adopts 
flounces with very graceful effect 


Blue and silver tissue banded with 
white fox made the Lelong gown, with 
us dra bery at the front held by leaf 
motifs of blue and green spangles 


LA ' 


PREMET 


The new evening gowns are made of brilliant and sumptuous fabrics— 
metal fabrics, velvet embroidered in rhinestones, metal laces with colored 
silk embroidery, and spangles for trimming. Most of the gowns shown in 
the openings are slender over bust and hips, but flaring at the bottom 


((uhieus 


Satin is to be one of the most fashion- 
able fabrics this winter, so Yteb made 
her frock of red satin dra ped at the side 
and embroidered with steel spangles 


Rough gold fubric, a bit like gold 
éponge, was used for the Germaine 
dress, with ils waistless effect 
heightened by the transverse ruffle 


Spangles lavishly embroider this 


frock of écru mousseline. The black 


satin girdle is edged with s pangles; the 
bandeau is of spangles and brilliants 





Fur 


Are Three-Quarter Length 


Evening Gowns are 


Fabrics, Bril- 


The leopard skin coat shows 
the three-quarter length that is 
a new note in winter coats and 
has proved so popular with the 
Parisienne. It is made with 
the loose, straight-hanging 
lines that also are good for 
sorts coats. The voluminous 
collar is of fox, which har 
monizes in color with the coat 


Three-piece suits are destined 
to be much worn this winter. 
This one has a dress of bronze 
green heliosa, a soft and lovely 
fabric, with mole encrusted on 
the front of the dress to match 
the mole trimming of the coat. 
The collar crosses and buttons, 
— but the coat hangs loosely to 
FUR COATS FROM REVILLON FRERES. MATS FROM KURZMAN as fe show the fur on the dress 


MOLLIE O'HARA 


An unusual three-piece 
suit for afternoon wear 
is made of velvet, and sas 
a cape that is double in 
effect, for the lining of 
Canton crépe swings free 
and is banded with 
nutria fur like the collar. 
The dress shows two 
of the newest feaiures, 
the skirt being flounced and 
tassels used for trin:ming 


The short fur coat at right 
is made in box effect and 
shows no flare. On tie 
contrary, it fits rather 
snugly at the hips. It is 
made of mink and kas 
along, shawl collar. 7 kis 
type of coat will be par- 
ticularly good for day-tinie 
wear in the early fail, 
while the leopard coat ts 
the typical sports coat 
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BROWN BROTHERS 





(oats 


or Very Long, While 
Made of Sumptuous 
liantly Trimmed 


For evening wear, or as an 
interchangeable coat for after- 
noon or evening, this coat of 
excellent quality Hudson 
seal, with deep collar and 
cuffs of brown squirrel, is 
eminen'ly suitable. It is 
made inthelong,wra ppystyle, 
and will be found mostcomfort- 
ably worn over a light gown 


The slender, waistless effect of 

this gown of silver brocade 

(below) is noteworthy, since 

this line is being emphasized 

inmany of thenew frocks. The 

deep yoke and pointed band at 

the sides are of silver lace 

ornamented with rhinestones, 

which enhance the shimmer- 

ing loveliness of the fabric 
\ -_ 
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BROWN 
BROTHERS 


White velvet that ts very 
soft and lovely is used for 
the gown above, and bands 
of rhinestones and pearls 
trim it. The drapery at 
the side is made of plaited 
tulle, in five colors— 
brown, orange, tomato, 
burnt sienna, and teige 
—which blend  delight- 
fully and add a piquant 


COAT FROM REVILLON FRERES note to the ensemble 


Fr OM Sm art Ne W If you can not find the 


clothes you want in your 
own shops, or if you can 


Vo a h D TCSSMA hk CES not come to New York to 
buy the m, Good House- 
are shown some of the best French ie por a yy 
clothes, as well as the best designed in ther information regarding 
America. These yoti may see for te modal shown om hes 
yourself in New York, or you may for you, upon receipt 
order them through Good Housekeep- oe are 
ing’s Shopping Service. The heads 
of these great establishments are just 
back from Paris, full of the news of 
the winter season, which by picture 
and by word we pass on to you. For 
another chapter of the Fashion Service, 
MUELLER GRAVES ¥ turn over— 








This smari suit is made of flamingo 
cloth, a new material, and comes 
from Franklin Simon & Company 


The fur-trimmed coat shown at center 
comes from Bonwit Teller & Co.; the 
dress of charmeen, from Stern Bros. 


By Edith 


girls enjoy more than any other, I 

think it must be nature study, for 
walking through parks or the open country 
and studying the wonders of Mother 
Nature could hardly come under the head- 
ing of work. But for these walks, as at 
all other times, be sure you are properly 
dressed, especially as regards your feet. 

One unfair attitude taken by the 
general public toward the manufacturer 
is not using an article for the purpose for 
which it was intended, and then saying the 
article did not give good service. You 
would not think of wearing a perishable 
evening gown in bathing and then com- 
plaining about its being spoiled by the 
waves, but a great many of you would 
wear a dainty slipper (never meant for 
hard wear) to walk around in all day. 
This is doing yourself just as big an in- 
justice as the shoe. Wear low-heeled 
walking shoes with soles of fairly heavy 
weight; then you can forget your feet 
and enjoy the walk in comfort. 

The days will soon be cold enough for 
you to wear a suit like the one illustrated 
when taking these walks, because it is 
made of flamingo cloth, a new material 
that is lightweight but warm. This cloth 
has such an attractive design in the 
weave that it needs no other trimming 
but a fur collar. On the lower section 
of the jacket, the material runs the other . 
Say, nroemtunting stillfurtherthe beauty 
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|: THERE is one subject at school you 
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Just 


of its weave. While both comfortable and 
in good taste for general wear, this model 
is distinctive enough for many occasions. 

The long dress coat is in good style for 
any time when a plain top-coat would not 
be desired, It is long enough to cover 
the dress underneath, and for the girl who 
is too young for a real evening coat, it is 
dressy enough to make a good substitute. 
It is made of oriona cloth, a lovely, soft 
material which lends itself admirably to 
the four-tiered skirt. The fur collar is 
just as attractive opened as closed. This 
coat may be had in black or navy blue, 
with gray fur collar, and in all the new, 
brown, wood tones that are so lovely. 

The any-time-o’-day frock of charmeen 
looked so decidedly girlish I could not 
resist it. The flounces, which run only 
across the front of the skirt, terminate at 


NO One Wants to Forget 


the girls—and no one could 
today, God bless them! We are 
great believers in the “modern 
girl,” but we want her to con- 
sider her manners and mind her 
dress, so she has a page all to 
herself in our Fashion Service. 
Don’t skip the opposite page— 


May Gardner 


the side-back. The belt and front of the 
dress are in one piece, giving a good-look- 
ing, flat front. The sleeves are long and 
close-fitting, with circular ruffles running 
crosswise up the forearm. These wee 
ruffles, like the skirt flounces, are bound 
with a silk braid in variegated color, and 
four lengthwise rows of the braid trim the 
otherwise plain back. 

As many as six colors are woven into 
some braids used on other dresses, the 
combinations being daring but harmoni- 
ous. As navy blue frocks are great favo- 
rites with you girls and promise to be very 
popular this season, the bright braid trim- 
ming is a welcome change from the linen 
collars and cuffs that have been worn. — 

In many of the dresses, an attractive 
trimming is embroidered right on the ma- 
terial. This means that. the dresses are 

expensive, as hand work always in- 

creases the price of clothes. There is 
no reason why you can not freshen up 
last season’s dress by adding collars 
and cuffs made of the dress material. 

Edge them with two rows of chait- 

stitching done in green, twisted e »mbroid- 

ery silk. Have the rows three-eighths of 
an inch apart, one row being close to 
the edge. Between the two rows, work 

a close feather-stitch in gray or lav- 

ender. If you have no material like 

the dress that can be used, moiré silk 
in the same or a contrasting shade will 
be just as effective. 
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his and Fiat 


NE of the first questions this time 
of year is that of furs. Are the 


furs we have in good condition and 
in good style? If we have no furs, what is 
the sort to buy? Most people—fortunately 
—consider the question of buying or alter- 
ing fur pieces or fur coats carefully, as it 
usually involves a great deal of money, and 
the purchase or alteration should last two 
or three seasons. One of the preceding 
pages shows the best of the coat styles and 
the variety the law allows. The straight 
box coat in hip length will rival the three- 
quarter length. Both will be worn, and 
both will be smart for general wear. The 
longer coat is a wiser choice only for the 
older woman or one who has two coats. 


HE neckwear of the last fur 
season and for this, is the animal, 


which to be smart has grown 
larger. But fur is to act as a trimming this 
season on the cloth suit, or the new three- 
quarter-length coat which may be either 
part of a three-piece costume or a separate 
wrap. One of its smartest uses will be on 
hats. Most of us have some partly-worn 
furs which can not be used as they are, but 
which may have the better parts act as a 
trimming. Look your furs over carefully 
and see if the old, flat neckpiece you 
thought you must discard has enough fur 
in it to make the collar and cuffs—even if 
not the band on bottom of coat—that the 
illustration at right, a smart suit, shows. 


Many new frocks 
are lavishly em- 
broidered. Others 
show only a bit of 
stilchery around 
neck and sleeve 
edge. One effective 
way of introducing 
embroidery is 
shown in the sketch 
at left, where a 
plastron effect ts 
given to a frock 
by vari-colored em- 
broidery above and 
below the girdleline 


is made up of trifles—the trifles 
you would notice yourself about 
clothes and how to wear them if 
you happened to be giving your 
mind to it as you strolled along 
Fifth Avenue, lunched at the 
Ritz, or dined at Sherry’s, sin- 
gling out the smart women and 
studying gust why they looked 
smart—it’s gust a trifle that 
makes the difference, like the 
half-inch on the end of one’s nose 


If not enough for this, there surely will 
be enough for the hats above. The one on 
the left is a small, velvet turban with a 
rounded top simply trimmed by two bands 
of fur placed around the base and either 
knotted together at the direct front or 
caught together by an ornament which 
blends in color. With a hat of brown 
velvet and brown seal, fox, or mink, a 
metal or bead buckle in one of the cop- 
pery shades would be smart, while with 
the hat of gray fox, squirrel, or chinchilla, 
cut steel beads, or black would be right. 


HEN height adds becomingness, 
WW the hat at the right with a 
coronet-shaped band of fur across 
the front would be a good choice, as it 
is one of the newest models of the year. 
Or the hat may be velvet with bands of 
fur lined with satin of the same color placed 
across the front, tapering to an inch or two 
in width at the back, while at the left side 
a flat bow of velvet ribbon gives a pretty 
break to the line. 

An old fur coat too far gone to remodel 
successfully would probably have enough 
fur in it to trim a cloth suit, as suggested 
here. The band at the hips could be 
deeper, if you have the fur, and the collar 
even heavier, as an outstanding feature of 
the season is the big fur collar, which may 
be either a shawl collar—a big, generous 
one—or the high, crush collar which 
fastens with one button at the neck. A 
wide piece of fur is used, lined with satin 
or itself, which reaches to the ears and 
folds back to the shoulders with good effect. 


UST a word about drapery and 
J embroidery. A sash cut with full- 

length, flaring ends tied in the front, 
as shown below, has been a feature of 
this season, and for the winter is placed at 
the side rather than at the front. The 
little sketch below shows the manner of 
making. In embroidery, some ornamental 
stitchery just above or below the waist-line 
is extremely pretty and smart. This may 
be done in floss, or carried out in braiding. 


Skirts will con- 
linue to be draped 
—there is still a 
tendency toward 
drapery in the 


front, and some f 


the new frocks 
show it on the side. 
An evening gown 
of another season 
may be remodeled 
by adding a sash 
with —full-lengti, 
flaring ends tied 
in the front as 
6hown here 





Fisk hat with ostrich quills, about 
$22. Van Raal'e veil (on hat) about 
8o0c @ yard; Hy-lass veil, about $4 


When Knowledge 
Is Power 


power to buy in your own city 
or town the same dress that you 
would find on Fifth Avenue if 
you happened to be there. 
How? By the trade-mark. Most 
housekeepers today buy a va- 
cuum cleaner by its name, 
canned fruit by its name, one of 
the fifty-seven varieties of pickles 
by name—then why not hats or 
dresses? Perhaps you did not 
know good manufacturers used 
a_ trade-mark. Like many 
another fashion, it started in 
Paris. The name of Worth or 
Paquin ona French dress means 
much—a great French dress- 
maker stands behind it—so on 
the opposite page we tell you that 


THE NATIONAL 


Smart Modes in Hats, Corsets, 


of 


HE smartly-dressed woman is the 

f one who pays the greatest attention 
to the smaller details of her costume. 

No dress can look well that is worn overa 
badly fitting corset, or one of the wrong 
type. The effect of a well-chosen suit or 
frock may be entirely lost if the accessories 
are not in keeping. With the large 
number of well-made corsets, shoes, veils, 
hats and gloves that are available to 
women all over the country, sold under 
trade-marked names that guarantee their 
quality, fit, and style, there is every 
reason for these accessories being perfectly 
in keeping. Corsets are manufactured 
today to fit different types of figures, 
and you need only examine the special 
features of a manufacturer’s models to 
determine upon the one best suited to your 
particular needs. The corsets illustrated 
on these pages are made by manufacturers 
who have spent years in perfecting them. 
The materials used are of good quality, 
the lines are excellent, and the workman- 
ship is of the best. We have personally 


Dress to Be Found 


examined the different models manu- 
factured under these trade-marks, and 
consider them of excellent value. 

Some of the outstanding features of 
these corsets may be noted. La Camille 
corset, shown at center of the opposite 
page, has a_ special Ventilo back 
which will appeal to women who find 
corsets uncomfortably warm. The Red- 
fern Wrap-around, at right on the opposite 
page, gives a particularly flat back, and 
the hose supporters set up on the corset, 
keep it quite smooth. -This corset fits 
average or full average figures, and is es- 
pecially good for those who are large 
about and below the hips. For those who 
prefer a front-lacing corset, there are the 
Gossard and Modart models, shown at 
left and right of this page. The American 
Lady corset, at left of opposite page, is 
boned with ‘“Mightybone,” which is 
particularly resilient. There are other 
models made under these trade-marks 
to suit different figures, so you need only 
ask for the trade-mark and examine the 
line to find a model adapted to your needs. 

To wear with the corset, a well-fitting 
brassiere is necessary. The Model Bras- 
siere (at left of central group) is especially 
suited to the low-busted corset, as it has 
a lightly boned front section to keep the 
flat silhouette so essential with the new 
gowns. This section is composed of 
crossed boning, sewed to a foundation of 
batiste which is attached to surgical 


Fownes gauntlet gloves 
of black kid (left above 

about $4.50. The Cen- 
temeri gloves (righ!) show 
the one-clasp, wrist 
length and cost about $3 


Vodel Brassiere (right 
in flesh-color, about 
$7 50 The De Bevoise 
model is a combination 
orset and brassiere for 
slim figures; aboul $2.50 


Gossard corset (left be- 
low) is a front-lacing 
model, about $5. The 
Modart model (right) is 


front-lacing, with elas- 


lic sides about $22.50 


Arch Preserver shoe 
(left) of suéde leather- 
trimmed, about$12. Heel 
Ilugger (center) about 
$10. Cantilever walk- 
ing pump about $11.50 





SHOPPING SERVICE 


Shoes, and Important Trifles 
Under a Trade-Mark 


elastic on cither side. The DeBevoise 
model, illustrated with the Model Bras- 
siere, is a combination corset and_ bras- 
siere for women who are very slender 
and need but the slightest support. 
For years, women have been wearing 
shoes that were designed for appearance 
and not for comfort. This has resulted 
in many ills and distortions of the feet, 
but the shoes made to correct these 
difficulties have often been so clumsy that 
women would not wear them. Manu- 
facturers are now recognizing the need of 
making shoes that are not only corrective 
but good-looking withal. Shoes are de- 
signed nowadays that give full play to the 
muscles, help preserve and strengthen the 
arch, and, so far as possible, correct 
mistakes that have been made by wearing 
incorrect shoves. These shoes are not 
clumsy nor ugly, as you will see by looking 
at the ones sketched, but because of their 
flexibility and correct lines they keep the 
feet in the best condition. The names of 
the shoes illustrated at the bottom of the 
first page, from left to right, are as follows: 


Arch Preserver, Heel Hugger, and Canti- 


lever. From left to right on the second 
page, Ground Gripper, Foot Saver, Red 
Cross, and Martha Washington. Most of 
these shoes come in black or tan leather. 
The Heel Hugger shoe, shown at center of 
group on opposite page, is made of black 
suéde trimmed with leather. This same 
model may be had in Log Cabin suéde 


trimmed with leather in field-mouse color. 

Individual taste must largely govern the 
choice of hats, gloves and veils, but with 
these, as with corsets and shoes, there are 
excellent trade-marked lines from which to 
choose. By selecting articles with trade- 
marked names, you are bound to get the 
best in quality and workmanship. The 
different models i!lustrated on these pages 
are indicative of the lines they represent. 
By asking for the trade-marks in your 
shops, you will find a variety of styles and 
colors from which to choose. Thus you 
may be assured not only of the best in 
style and quality, but also of the most be- 
coming and suitable hat or veil or gloves. 

We have examined the merchandise sold 
under the trade-marks mentioned on these 
pages, and can assure you of the style, fit, 
and reliability of the different models. To 
secure any of them, ask your local shops 
for them by their trade-mark names. If 
you cannot find them in the shops in your 
own town, we will send the name of a 
dealer in your locality who carries them. 


Meadowbrook sports hat, leather- 
trimmed, about $20. Cupid hat of 
hatter’s plush, approximately $25 


eA Great Manufacturer 


Behind The 


trade-mark of an Americandress, 
coat, hat, corset, and the hun- 
dred and one things of dress 1s 
gaining in importance—not 
slowly, but by leaps and bounds. 
If you would save yourself a 
lot of searching, tiring shopping, 
and perhaps costly mistakes, 
ask for what you want by the 
trade-mark. There are at least 
fifty-seven varieties under one 
trade-mark, but there 1s just one 
standard of style and quality. 
Choose the style you like and 
rest assured of the quality, for 
the manufacturer was proud to 
name it. Trade-marked mer- 
chandise of all sorts is shown 
in this department each month 


A feature of La Camille cor- 
set (in center) is the Ventilo 
back. Hose supporters set 
up on the sides keep it quite 
smooth. It is made of a 
brocaded silk for about $16 


American Lady corset (left) 
is boned with “Mightybone,” 
which is particularly resi- 
lient: about $4. The wrap- 
around Redfern corset (ex- 
treme right) costs about $12.50 


Ground Gripper (first shoe 
at left) ‘“Kollege Kicks” 
model in tan leather retails 


for about $10.50. Next, 


Foot Saver shoe, in black or 
tan leather, costs about $12 


Martha Washington oxfords 
(right) in black or tan kid, 
with hand-turned soles for 
greater flexibility, about $8. 
Next, Red Cross shoes, in black 
or tan leather, about $7.50 





Afternoon frock of navy, brown, or black 
Canton crépe, smartly plaited and trimmed 
with steel beads, open sleeves fastened by 
band at wrist, sizes 14 to 44, $39.50 


Made of charmeen, a new, twill-like ma- 
terial, in navy, brown, or black, and trimmed 
with braid, the frock above, in sizes 14 
lo 44, is an excellent value at $24.50 


Suit of striped, imported homespun, in 
plaid mixtures of tan and taupe, black and 
tan, or dark brown and . a, with snug 
beaver collar, sizes 14 to 20 years, $59.50 


HE semi-made 

dress has been 
such a success that the 
manufacturers have 
gone even farther with 
its development. The 
frocks at right show 
two new models. Each 
dress is sent to the 
purchaser in a package 
with the design 
stamped on the ma- 
terial and silk with 
which to embroider it 
included. All that is 
necessary is to cut the 
dress as outlined on 
the material, stitch 
the seams, and em- 
broider it, following 
directions and _ color 
chart. To order these 
frocks, or any other 
models shown on these 
two pages, send check 
or money-order to 
Good Housekeep- 
ing Shopping Service 


Semi-made frock of Canton crépe (left 
above) with pattern and design stamped on 
material and artificial silk for embroidering, 
sizes 16, 18, navy, brown, or black, $12.50 


Poiret twill semi-made frock (right above) 
sizes 16 and 18, navy or seal brown, with 
artificial silk for embroidering, $12. Same 
model in wool jersey, with wool thread, $10 


Ideal for sports wear is this three-quarter 
length muskrat coat, made of selected skins 
in box-coat effect. It is silk lined, and 
comes in sizes 14 to 20 years Jor $135 





Ne w s 


of the 


NEW YORK 
SHOPS 


Supple chiffon velvet, draped 
in lustrous folds and trimmed 
with beads, makes this charming 
evening gown. The long panel 
hanging from the shoulder, 
deeply fringed with beads, en- 
hances the slender effect. It 
may be had in black, blue, green, 
flame color, or white, sizes 16 
and 18, or 36 to 42, for $55 


To Buy If You Like 


I?’s all very well to look at what one wants—the point 
is to be able to have it. So, should you not find 
the clothes you want in your own shops, write us and 
we'll buy here in New York the clothes illustrated in 
this department, or anything else you want. Tens 
of thousands of women trust us to act as their shop- 
ping representative the year round in New York City 


For the first frosty days, when 
a coat is too warm, a fur scarf 
to be worn with a dress or suit ts 
both smart and comfortable. 
The one shown above is of fox 
and is made of a single animal. 
It may be had in natural red, 
black, light and dark brown, 
or taupe, and costs $32.50 


The hat below is made of felt 
in brown, henna, navy blue, 
taupe, or black for $7.50. 
Woolen sweater, with front in 
two tones, in brown and tan, 
gray and black, gray and blue, 
or two shades of blue, $7.50. 
Wrap-around, homespun skirt, 
in gray, tan, or navy blue, $7.50 



































Patterns for these frocks may be purchased 
in sizes 34, 36, 38, and 4o for 60c cach 


E ARE prone to think chiefly in 
terms of the “new” in clothes; 


there is, however, much to be said 
in favor of the refashioned garment. It 
may be that an untoward circumstance has 
caused a bad rent, or anon-removable spot, 
in a garment of favorite color and design. 
Or, from a sense of economy, one may 
desire to wear a dress or a suit for a much 
longer season than was anticipated. In 
any case, it is desirable to freshen the 
garment, and very often really to make 
it over. 

Both the sketches shown here illustrate 
garments that have been remodeled. 

The coat frock consisted of a strictly 
tailored box coat and a two-piece skirt. 
The suit was converted into a modish 
two-piece frock, having a satin vest with 
bands of embroidery upon it. The sleeves 
and straps are faced with the satin, and 
plaited satin panels are set into the side 
seams of the skirt. Circular panels might 
have been used instead of the plaited ones. 

The belt is of leather, but both it and the 
panels might be made of the material of the 
suit. Use firm cotton or linen material 
(embroidered) for the vest. Figured silk 

oO 


DRESSESMAKIRNG 


The Use of Contrasting Materials 
in Remodeling Clothes 


Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University, is 


writing this series of articles from a practical 


and helpful standpoint and is applying the 
best principles of home dressmaking to the 
smartest fashions of today. Her next article 
will describe making an _ evening gown 








in bright colors and good design would 
also be suitable for a vest, and might 
be used to face the sleeves. Straps 
through which the belt is passed may be cut 
of the material and applied to the jacket, 
if one fears to attempt the cut-in strap. 

The other dress is of tan crépe de Chine. 
It was cut originally on very simple lines, 
with long, flowing sleeves. The body of the 
dress was only slightly changed by taking 
out a little fulness at the hips. Circular 
panels, which were quite full as they fell 
from the waistline, were made of figured 
crépe de Chine which matched the color of 
the dress. 

The sleeves were recut into long, close- 
fitting ones, and the necessary piecings 
were concealed by the clever, little, circular 
cufis. The girdle was made of the tan 
crépe de Chine and fastened with two orna- 
mental buttons. A bit of braid covered the 
joining of the two parts of the cuff. 

Patterns for remodeling frocks like those 
in the sketches may be obtained from Good 
Housekeeping Pattern Service. These 
patterns could be used, of course, equally 
well for new frocks. The most difficult bit 
of work on either garment would be facing 
the straps on the coat through which the 
belt passes, but by following the directions 
carefully and studying the illustrations, 
each step may be easily worked out. 

Place the parts of the pattern on the 
sections of the garment which need recut- 
ting. Cut the vest, collar, and cuffs in 
cambric for fitting before cutting the 
material. Mark the seams and baste the 
sections together for fitting, using as much 


Saving Money 


The woman who can make 
her own clothes or her 
children’s saves hundreds of 
dollars a year. One woman 
writes —“I was thinking 
of taking up sewing and 
after reading your Dress- 
making lessons month by 
month, I was able to make 
my clothes and all my baby’s 
clothes easily and well’ 


By Laura l. Baldt, A.M. 


Miss Baldt, Assistant Professor of Household 







































For patterns of these frocks, send check or money- 
order to Good Housekeeping Pattern Service 


care as you would with a new garment. 

When fitting the skirt of the coat dress, if 
you are using the circular panel, be careful 
not to have too much flare at the side, as 
this will give a grotesque effect. To reduce 
the fulness, take from one or both sides 
of the panel, according to the way the 
fulness falls. ‘When fitting the jacket, draw 
a tape around the figure where slashes are 
to be cut for the straps, so as to judge the 
amount of fulness to be held in place. Use 
a piece of cambric temporarily for the vest. 
The shoulder, neck, and armhole line will 
hardly need correction, but if the 
sleeve is recut, its new line should be 
carefully noted. 

The dress proper wil! probably need no 
refitting, except that you may need to take 
out a little fulness in the hips. For the 
close-fitting sleeve, you will need quite a 
short shoulder line, and the sleeve itself 
must be carefully fitted. If it seems too 
long, be sure to pull it into place over the 
elbow before shortening it, as it may need 
to have the extra length taken from above 
or below the elbow, or from both parts. If 
too loose, take in on the seams. Mark 
the neck-line and (Continued on page 134) 
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The embroidery patterns for these 
frocks come in two groups, each con- 
taining double patterns. Hot-Iron 
Pattern No. 3201, 30¢, carries the 
dresses at top of page. Pattern No. 
3202, 30c, carries the others. Hot- 


A Chinese monogram and design em- 
broidered in tan and black on a yellow 
gingham dress with tan pipings (at 
extreme left) are most effective. Paper 
paitern, O-1, 6 to 10 yrs. A new note 
in children’s frocks is seen in the cross- 
stitched bands of. red-striped toweling 


Iron Sheet No. 3200, 10c, contains iPr\ | =f | Pomerat: band. t 
initials of Chinese influence. All l / = 6 ¥ linen, with birds cross-stitched on the 


three patterns will be sent for 65c¢ SB | ae ae pockets. Dress pattern O-2, 2 to 6 yrs. 


NEEDLEWORK 


Bright Stitchery by Anne Orr on Smart 
Frocks Designed by Mary H. LeSueur 


This department, which appears each month, is con- 
ducted by Anne Orr, one of the greatest needlework 
experts. In addition to the illustrations in_ the 
magazine, we issue supplements giving suggestions 
for all kinds of needlework. To secure the latest 
pamphlet, Anne Orr's Second Needlework Supple- 
ment, send 5c in stamps to Good HOUSEKEEPING 


4 
we 


To illustrate the nursery rhyme, “Little Miss A mandarin-like coat with a Chinaman on the 
Muffet, a big spider, falling from its web, is front, lanterns on the sleeves and bloomers, and 
embroide red in white on the front of this dainty, ~ the child’s initials in Chinese letters, will delight 
Pink frock. Paper pattern for dress, O-3, 2 to 6 yrs. any little boy or girl. Paper pattern, O-5 2 to 6 yrs. 


“$y Ptian ins piration is the lotus lower design, Paper pawerns for making these frocks, tn the 
fo d " yg ann on ad and sleeves ae y CH A sizes given in the dese riptions, may be pure hased 
ain ght. The cross-slitching is done in ine . | for 30¢ each, Send orders, giving numbers and 

» Hack, and blue. Paper pattern, O-4, 4 to 8 yrs. | 7 sises, to Good Housekeeping Pattern Service 





































CONINGSBY 
DAWSON 


has done his bit 
toward the normalcy 
of the world, in 
writing this brilliant 
study of the modern 
girl and her struggle 
back to clean sailing 
after shipwreck on— 


The Story So Far 
HE ship had reached Marseilles, and 
still Joyce Gathway did not know 


where she was to meet her mother, 
that mother whom she had crossed the 
ocean to find again, after twenty years. 
There had been letters, there had been 
telegrams, contradictory, evasive, vague, 
and still no definite time and place of 
meeting had been appointed. It was a 
disturbing thing—the first hint that per- 
haps the mother whom every one had 
slandered had given some faint shadow of 
excuse for their rancor. 

There was a tap at the cabin door. A 
telegram had come. Joyce was to meet 
her mother in Cannes, and with her, her 
new husband, the Count de Tauro. It 
seemed strange to think of having a 
step-father. All the way in the train 
Joyce felt a shyness at meeting these two 
unknown people to whom she had come 
for refuge. 

The count met her at the train, a tall, 
quiet person who won her respect as well 
as her liking. Together they went to the 
hotel where Joyce’s mother had _ taken 
refuge. A severe nervous headache had 
overwhelmed her at the prospect of the 
meeting. She was strangely youthful, as 
she lay in her luxurious bed, but not quite 
the mother-person Joyce needed row to 
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The 


Illustrated by Charles D. 





find. She was selfish, concentrated cn 
herself, intent on her own emotions, with 
little thought of the girl whom she had 
abandoned twenty years before, when she 
fled to Europe with her lover. She 
reproached, she explained, she justified, 
and then her torrent of hysteria fixed 
upon her husband, who had just re- 
turned. Bewildered, disappointed, hurt, 
Joyce stole from the room. After twenty 
years she was forgotten in an hour by 
a woman who simply must have her little 
scene. 

The sun was shining the next morning, 
and Joyce felt a new hope as they all three 
started on a drive. When they reached 
the Casino, she was left alone with her 
mother, and there she haltingly told 
what had brought her to Europe at this 
time. It was a man, of course, but a man 
Joyce could not love. All the summer long 
she had keen going everywhere with him, 
won, somehow, by the fact that he seemed 
to need her—the only person in the world 
who did. She knew that he was separated 
from his wife, knew that a divorce was 
contemplated. But still she took no 
thought of her danger until a society 
scandal-sheet published her picture ard a 
paragraph stating that she was to be named 
in Mrs. Larry Fay’s suit for divorce. 















Mitchell 


Still bewildered, she answered the im- 
perative summons of her grandfather, who 
had brought her up. This was the final 
end of his tolerance for her reckless, 
extravagant way of living. Jupiter Gath- 
way was at a point to consider well the 
living of life. The doctors gave him only 
a year to continue in this world. He 
made his ultimatum. Unless Joyce had 
found God by the end of that year, he 
would disinherit her. For that length 
of time her allowance would go on 4s 
usual. 

The Countess de Tauro was brightly 
sympathetic and full of a thousand 
expedients. Trickery was natural to her. 
Money—there were money-lenders to 
supply whatever was necessary. One 
had only to mention Jupiter Gathway, 
and Joyce might borrow whatever she 
liked. A display of clothes, a display of 
wealth, and by springtime her mother 
would have her married off to a perfectly 
good title. There were plenty of such 
on the Riviera. That might easily be 
made to appear to her grandfather 4s 
regencration—that she had married and 
settled down—and then everything 
would be gained—a husband, a title 
money. 


Joyce horror. 


shrank from her in 
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horror. 


She was silent on the way homeward. 
When they left her at her hotel, she could 
not bear to face the honest eyes of her 
old nurse, Nannie, who had come with her. 
Irresolutely she wandered up the steep 
path that overlooked the bay. Her eyes 
met a deserted shrine by the roadside. 
A swallow had left its empty nest within 
the enclosure. She smiled. This was the 
first thing she had ever found that she 
could do for God. 

Still half amused at her own childish- 
ness, she removed the rest and gathered 
a tiny bunch of flowers to lay at the 
saint's feet. It was odd, the comfort 
such a tiny act gave her. Suddenly she 
felt resolution flowing in her veins, instead 
of the weak, yielding hesitation that had 
inveigled her into this flight across the 
ocean. Her step quickened. She burst 
mon Nannie with her jaw set and the 
fighting light in her eyes. 

“Repack at once,” she ordered. “I’m 
hot a coward any longer. We're going 
back to America to face the music—to 
ight it out there.” 

When the baggage was ready, Nannie 
made an unusually keen remark. 

_-T've noticed,” she said, “that when 
lolks begin to live as though God was, 
usually they find Him.” 
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Chapter V 

N A steel-gray Decemker after- 

noon Joyce Gathway landed in 

New York City. Her arrival was 

as friendless as if she had been a 
stranger visiting America for the first 
time. The only notification of her coming 
she had sent had been by wireless to 
the Hotel Vanderbilt, requesting that, if 
possible, the suite of rooms she had 
formerly occupied should be _ reserved 
for her. 

Darkness had gathered by the time 
she had passed the customs and left 
the dock. A thin flurry of snow was 
falling, each flake large and separate, 
floating leisurely as a feather. The 
snow did not lie. Crushed beneath traf- 
fic, it made streets gleam with a liquid 
incandescence. As she shot across 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue, she caught 
glimpses of sauntering crowds drifting 
by store windows festively arrayed for 
Christmas. 

“Saturday night!’ she thought. ‘The 
only night New Yorkers have the time to 
move slowly.” 

The loneliness of the Saturday when 
she had run away swept back on her: her 
sense of ostracism and her envy of girls 
with escorts. She was seeing them again, 
the matinée girls. Theater audiences 


“But you said you’d come home 
to fight.”” John Reel was frankly 
puzzled. “I don’t get you. If 
you go about ccaceding that your 
guilt seems possible, you’ve defeat- 
ed yourself before you’ve started” 


were pouring out. Seeing their 
eager, piquant faces tilted up to 
male companions, their slender 
arms taken possessively at cross- 
ings. | Would she find that her 
loneliness was beginning to abate 
because she was acting as though 
God was? 

At the Vanderbilt, upon in- 
quiry, she was informed that her 
old rooms were ready for her. 
She had regained her refuge. She 
gazed round at the Wedgwood 
plaques of dancing children. Going 
to the window, she drew aside the 
curtains. Snowing! Snowing! 
Seen from this height, it was dense 
blanket lowered from the 

clouds. Skyscrapers were blotted 
out. Even the shining clock- 
tower of the Metropolitan was ob- 
scured. 

“Quite alone!” she thought. “A 
breathing space! And up there, 
hidden where stars are shining, the 
Invisible Policeman watching!” 

But what to do? She puzzled. 
She could engage lawyers who 
would argue and dispute, but that 
wasn’t the way in which she in- 
tended to fight. And yet, if she 
came without plans for defense, to 
walk back into the insulting danger 
served no purpose. She went to 
bed early and lay brooding, watch- 
ing Nannie as she continued with 
the unpacking. 

She dozed. When she woke, 
she did not know the time. The 
old nurse had departed, turning 
out the lights. Snow was still 
falling, but gently, absent-mind- 
edly. It was a_ shifting veil 
behind which she could discern a 

magic transformation—ghostly alps and 
uplands of tall buildings clothed in 
white. 

She thought of the enormous patience 
that had wrought it. It had been brought 
about a flake at a time. The first flakes 
had perished that the later flakes might 
survive. It was the same with character; 
it wasn’t created with a single gesture. 
It was created by accumulated acts of a 
lifetime. Her life had been characterless 
—a mixture of imitation and compromise. 
How to undo the past—that was her 
problem. She must begin with single 
acts—an act ata time. Each act must be 
an act of truthfulness. She must think 
of the single acts—not of the entire prob- 
lem. 

She must begin with individuals. But 
with whom? By now there must be many 
who believed ill of her. She chose the 
most generous—the one who had been last 
to express an opinion of her. She would 
begin with Mr. Reel. She wouldn’t wire 
or ‘phone him to meet her in New York, 
lest in coming he should come behind the 
back of his wife. She’d made a clean 
break with evervthing that was shabby. 
Whatever she did now must be fearless and 
open. She would visit him in Philadelphia, 
setting out by the first train she could 
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catch in the morning. To-morrow would 
be Sunday. She had little doubt of 
finding kim at home. 

And what to say to him! Soon enough 
for that. The first act had been decided. 
She took one last peep at the gleaming 
fairyland, then snuggled her head deeper 
into the pillows. 


2 


HE halted before the Reel mansion. 

Her heart was a-flutter and her 
complexion high. What was it that she 
wanted to say to Mr. Reel? She was 
only aware of the instinct which had 
prompted her, an instinct which refused 
to formulate itself in thought. 

“You see, I’ve come back—the way you 
hoped I would.” 

She supposed it was something like that 
she had come to say. 

But how much more comfortable it 
would have been to say it with only Mr. 
Reel present; it was the other people she 
might have to encounter, Mrs. Reel, 
especially, who daunted her. 

She rang and knocked. While she 
waited, her eyes examined the street. 
Eminently respectable! The red-fronted 
houses, windows like mirrors, brasses 
polished! Its intimidating air of cheerful 
propriety seemed to tell her, ““No one who 
lives here has ever done wrong.” At 
intervals, dotting the whiteness into the 
far distance, men were shoveling snow, 
clearing paths. 

The door opened. She found herself 
staring into the eyes of a butler whom she 
congratulated herself on never having 
seen before. 

“Ts Mr. Reel at home?” she 
faltered. 

“He 
church. 
sage?” 

““A message doesn’t matter. 
I'll call again later.” 

“About what time?” 

“Between twelve and one. 
I’ve traveled from New York 
on purpose.” 

“Then perhaps you'll leave 
your card?” 

“T’d rather not. My visit’s 
intended as a surprise.” 

As she took her departure, 
she felt sure she had aroused 
the man’ssuspicion. What was 
it he suspected? She jumped 
to conclusions. Was it what 
every one suspected? Did she 
bear the marks of her contempt 
upon her? 

At the surmise cowardice 
came surging back. Worse evil 
had been whispered about her 
in her absence. Mr. Reel had 
heard it. Might have believed 


isn’t, Miss. He’s at 
Will vou leave a mes- 











it. Perhaps he no longer reck- 
SS Qe SES 


oned himself her friend. 

couldn’t nerve herself to tap 

at the same door twice. She would kill 
time till luncheon and ’phone him from 
a hotel. 

Unfamiliar with Philadelphia and afraid 
of straying, she kept retraversing her 
tracks. It was a dazzling morning of 
bracing coldness and downy whiteness— 
doubly cold for her after the south of 
France. She had passed the same church 
half-a-dozen times—a dignified relic of 


The Coast of Folly 


Colonial days. In its wintry setting it 
had a Christmas-card aspect. For no 
better reason than to warm herself, she 
entered. 

She chose a seat in a pew at the back. 
The sermon had commenced. From a 
high, walnut pulpit the preacher was 
declaiming. “Back to the stones,” he 
thundered. Each time he repeated the 
words, he spoke them with increasing 
vehemence. She paid scant attention, 
taking pleasure in the dim lighting of 
stained-glass windows and the restful 
sense of creature comfort. What meaning 
could “Back to the stones” have for her 
or for any one in this cultured audience? 
Why was the preacher being so emphatic? 
He could be stating nothing which touched 
life’s problems. 

She closed the door of her mind against 
him, rearguing her way over the tangled 
wilderness of what she should do next. 
But the man’s voice came tapping, per- 
suading, and threatening, till it burst 
again into its clamor of warning, “Back 
to the stones.” The sound was so dis- 
turbing that it was less fatiguing to listen. 
He seemed to be addressing herself. 

The first thing she noticed was that 
she was the only person who had not been 
paving him attention. The church was 
thronged. People with intense expressions 
were leaning forward. He was a frail, 
gray man, as natively undistinguished 
as a grocery clerk behind a butter counter. 
Yet he had an earnestness which com- 
pelled. Resigning herself to his insistence, 
she made an effort to catch the drift of his 
remarks. 

It appeared that he was describing a 


Lystra, and had made himseif so unpopy. 
lar by talking that he had been pelted 
and left for dead beyond the city ram. » 
parts. Regaining consciousness, he had 
gone back to his would-be assassins and 
had talked again till he had made them 
become his friends. 

“Persistent, like 
thought. 

Because of the fancied resemblance 
she listened more intently. Soon she 
was listening enthralled. The preacher 
was explaining her to herself. The real 
gist of what he said was that nearly every 
one was born brave; what they lacked was 
the opportunity that called forth their 
courage. Often, when their opportunity 
arrived, they mistook it because it came 
in the guise of misfortune. That was the 
reason why the world was filled with 
failures; failures were quitters, beloved by 
neither man nor God. But the most 
triumphant person, as this Jew’s life 
exeniplified, was the quitter who reformed. 
Having learned the isolation of running 
away, he was irresistible in his going 
forward. Though you stoned him and 
thought you’d killed him, he crawled 
back from the grave. When you’d flung 
him over your ramparts for dead, he 
returned to be your companion. The 
secret difference between him and his 
enemies was that he’d discovered some- 
thing worth being brave for. That was 
the secret of all heroism. ~ He went back to 
Lystra expecting martyrdom, and he 
stayed to share his God. 

The sermon was a glorification of 
courage, as the most conquering of all the 
virtues. It closed with an intimate, little 
verse which perched like a 
bird in her memory: 


grandfather,” she 





Remembrance 
By Fanny Heaslip Lea 


All the time I had with you, 
The time you had with me, 
Was underneath a rosy lamp 
Beside a pot of tea. 

All the word I had with you— 
As wistful as Dame Lot— 
Was—‘‘Cream 
Two lumps?—Take care 
All the sight I had of you— 

A stingy bit, at most— 

Was full of lights for cigarettes, 
And passing buttered toast. 


But, oh, the time I had with you 
The time you had with me 

Has crossed high, scornful mountains 
And a wicked-smiling sea. 

(I knew, between the little cakes, 
The way that it would be!) 


or lemon? 
it’s hot!’ 


Jew who had been a coward, and had 
somehow contrived the: trick of courage. 
He had been a little man with a crippled 
leg, who had made tremendous journeys. 
He had written a record of the brutalities 
he had courted: “Thrice was I beaten 
with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I 
suffered shipwreck.” The incident on 
which the preacher concentrated was an 
occasion when he had visited a city named 


“To fight aloud is very brave, 
But gallanter I know 
Who charge within the bosom 

The cavalry of woe.” 

As she felt the cold of the 
streets again, “Back to the 
stones,” she murmured. She 
had forgotten her plan for 
’phoning from a hotel. Step- 
ping briskly in the direction of 
the Reel mansion, she mounted 
the steps and knocked. 


Is that right? 3 


“@O SHE’S come back!” the 

expression of the butler 
seemed to say as he flung wide 
the door. 

“Has Mr. Reel returned?” 
she smiled. 

From beyond the hall she 
caught the clink of the cock- 
tail shaker and the babble ot 
voices. Her mind went back 
to a morning late in summer 
when she had nerved herself to 
face a similar ordeal. 

“Your name?” the butler re- 
quested. 

She fumbled for a card. 

He vanished. Of a sudden the babble 
of voices stopped. She tied to picture 
the scene that was being enacted, the 
arrested merriment, the glasses half-raised, 
the mingled curiosity and consternation. 
Joyce Gathway! But she was suppos 
to have hidden her shame in France. 
Devilish awkward! They’d have to be 
nice to her. (Continued on page 166) 
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ARRY was on his feet, giving a nervous imitation of a man at ease by his own fireside. Mrs, Fay sat ina 
high-backed chair as if posing for a portrait. A little apart and awkward, was a huge man. Except that 
his face was younger and clean-shaven he might have been giving an impersonation of Abraham Lincoln 
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Menus that Fit the Occasion 












4 Savory Sandwiches Oysters in Golden Sauce Assorted Sausages Dill Pickles 
i Asparagus Luncheon Salad Hot Toast Sour and Sweet Gherkins 
Mayonnaise Stuffed Egg and Pimiento Salad Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
; Orange Cream Pecan Sticks Salted Nuts Candied Orange Peel Assorted Cheeses 
y Coffée Coffee Sponge Baskets Prohibition Beer Coffee 
i { Tea 
3 Mexican Relish Deviled Chipped Beef 
Tomato Aspic Salad Mayonnaise Shrimp Newburg Savory Baking-Powder Biscuits 
4 Buttered Tea Biscuits Red Cabbage Slaw Celery Curls Tiny Sweet Pickles 
| Plain Layer Cake-with Chocolate Nut Bread Sandwiches White Cherry Salad - 
Whipped Cream Filling : Duchess Cream Mayonnaise 
a Coffee Boiled Sponge Cake Cinnamon Graham Crackers 
i. Coffee 5 Tea 









Mock Lobster Salad 


De Luxe Brown Bread Sandwiches Sardines De Luxe 


























































a Olives Savory Potato Balls a 
Chocolate Charlotle Brown Bread Sandwiches d 
Assorted Cakes Pear Salad Date Squares : a 
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By Florence Spring s 
al 
ITH the advent of : : egg. Place in buttered pans, 
the fall and winter Every Recip e Tested add the es touching each othe ur 
months, _ bringing . P C brush with beaten egg, and in 
their round of lunch- D ep ariment of * 00 h i sprinkle grated cheese over on 
eons, card-parties and fireside all. Brown ina 450° F. oven. fir 
gatherings of friends, the hospitable host- well separated. Allow to dry thoroughly Serve garnished with parsley. qu 
ess seeks to express anew her most cordial and serve. This keeps well in baking- Carrots and Peas, Giverny Style. Mix Se 
instincts through informal yet dainty powder boxes and any left over is delicious one can of peas, drained and rinsed with to 
spreads. And forthesespreadssheis wont in cake or mincemeat. Orrunthe orange two cupfuls of cooked carrots, diced the ad 
to select such delicacies as will surely peel through the meat-chopper, mix with size of peas. Add one teaspoonful of sp 
please, and yet do not drain the family cream cheese and nuts and use as a per- salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, one- 
purse to excess. fectly delicious filling for sandwiches. eighth teaspoonful of mace, and two table- tal 
At a table of bridge for instance, one Fish Croquettes may be made with spoonfuls of butter. Serve very hot. Ad 
always desires to serve some variety of salmon, halibut, haddock or canned Orange Cream. Combine one cupful of ha 
bonbon or candy for an occasional nibble tuna fish. Flake one large can of tuna _ boiling water with one and one-fourth cup- Sal 
during the progress of the game. Candied fish and mix lightly with two cupfuls of fuls of granulated sugar, and boil together TO 
Orange Peel is most delicious and ten to hot, thick white sauce, highly seasoned for five minutes. Meanwhile pour one cup- Co 
one your guests will enjoy it more than a_ with salt, a dash of cayenne, one teaspoon- ful of cold water over one tablespoonful of fre 
costly candy. With a sharp knife shred ful of scraped onion and one tablespoonful granulated gelatin, and let soak for five CoC 
the skin of three California oranges into of minced parsley. Turn onto a buttered minutes. Pour the boiling sirup over the tat 
narrow strips. Cover with cold water and platter, spreading the mixture about one softened gelatin and stir until dissolved. the 
cook in a saucepan until tender—about an inch thick. Let stand in the refrigerator Cool and combine with one and one-half 
hour and a half—changing the water two until thoroughly cold, then form into cupfuls of the strained juice of five oranges, 
or three times. Drain, measure the peel croquettes, roll in beaten egg,and then in and the juice of one-half of a lemon. Pour 
and add an equal amount of sugar and finely-sifted dried crumbs. Fry in deep into a two-quart mold and fold in one pint . 
enough boiling water to just cover. Stir fat at 390° F. until golden brown. of cream, stiffly whipped, and sweetened a 
until the sugar is dissolved, then let it boil Savory Potato Balls. - Cook six medium with one-third cupful of sugar. Pack in a 
hard until the sirup is all cooked away.. sized potatoes in boiling salted water until ice and salt, and let stand four hours. the 
Watch carefully the last two or three tender. Rice them and season with two Unmold and serve. If preferred, the fruit bei 
minutes to prevent burning, and be sure teaspoonfuls of salt, four tablespoonfuls of mixture may be poured into the mol cut 
that every bit of the sirup is gone. Turn butter, one-fourth teaspoonful of celery first, the whipped cream poured on top ser 
out on a platter covered with granulated salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of paprika, and and then packed in ice and salt. Always ro 






sugar, shake over it more sugar and toss one tablespoonful of finely minced green use a covered mold. 

about with the finger tips until each sepa- pepper. Last, add one beaten egg. For the impromptu after-theater suppe, 
rate piece is well covered with the sugar. Beat the mixture until light and fluffy, or the treat after a small card party, 
Place =n paraffin paper with the pieces then make into balls the size of a small chafing-dish entertaining is most populat 
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LINEN FROM STERN BROS., N.Y. 


This inviting table with its attractive display of food suggests a delightful afternoon tea 


as well as informal and jolly. Chafing- 
dish combinations are innumerable and 
always enjoyed. Try Sardines de Luxe. 
Heat Norwegian sardines in hot catchup, 
or highly seasoned tomato sauce, and serve 
at once on oblongs of hot buttered toast. 
For Mexican Relish, slice fine, one-half 
pound of soft American cheese and melt 
in two tablespoonfuls of butter, stirring 
constantly. Add one green and one red 
pepper finely minced, and season with one- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of paprika, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, and a speck of cayenne. Add 
one can of kidney beans and two table- 
spoonfuls of catchup. Heat thoroughly 
and serve on hot, buttered toast. 
Chafing-Dish Spaghetti. Cut up three 
uncooked sausages in small pieces and fry 
in a chafing-dish until brown. Move to 
one side of pan and add one onion minced 
fine and sauté five minutes, stirring fre- 
quently. Then add two cupfuls of well- 
seasoned tomato sauce or condensed 
tomato soup. When thoroughly heated 
add two cupfuls of cooked and seasoned 
spaghetti. Toss about and serve at once. 
For Spaghetti, Italian Style, melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter in a chafing-dish. 
Add one onion minced fine, one and one- 
half cupfuls of well-seasoned tomato 
sauce or soup, and one-half pound of mush- 
rooms, which have been skinned and sliced. 
Cover and cook eight minutes, stirring 
frequently. Then add two cupfuls_ of 
cooked, well-seasoned spaghetti and two 
tablespoonfuls of grated cheese. Heat 
thoroughly and serve on hot plates. 


To carry out 
the idea of a 
card party in 
the collations 

g served, 
cutters repre- 
senting the 
various cards 
are procurable 


For Deviled Chipped Beef, beat four 
eggs slightly and pour into a chafing-dish 
in which one tablespoonful of butter has 
been melted. Dice one cupful of smoked, 
shaved beef and add to the eggs together 
with one teaspoonful of prepared mustard, 
one tablespoonful of vinegar, a dash of 
cayenne, and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
salt. Stir slowly until the eggs are set, 
then serve. This recipe serves four people. 

Italian Eggs. Cook one tablespoonful 
of minced onion in two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter until the onion is golden 
brown. Then add one tablespoonful of 
minced parsley, two cupfuls of tomato 
sauce and one-half cupful of diced, soft 
cheese. Add salt to taste. Stir constantly 
until the cheese is melted, then add four 
slightly beaten eggs. Continue stirring 
gently until the eggs are set. Serve on 
buttered toast. 

For Savory Sandwiches, mince ham 
fine and moisten it with mayonnaise. 
Make sandwiches of slices of white bread 
spread with butter and the seasoned ham. 
Press together firmly, cut in halves, trim 
off the crusts, and dip in a batter of one 
egg and one cupful of milk, seasoned with 
one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Brown in 
melted butter in a chafing-dish and serve 
at once. The sandwiches may be prepared 
any time during the day and browned 
when wished. Any sort of savory filling 
may be used for these sandwiches, enabling 
one to utilize left-overs economically. 
They may be browned in a frying pan, if 
preferred, following the same directions. 


Illustrations on 
Institute pages 
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CHINA FROM OVINGTON BROS. N. T. 


Sorrento Sandwiches. Toast lightly on 
one side the required number of slices of 
bread, and butter liberally. Prepare sand- 
wiches by laying on the toasted sides of 
half the bread, thick slices of tomato. 
Sprinkle each with salt, pepper, and 
grated cheese, top with slices of cooked 
bacon, and cover with the remainder of 
the bread, toasted side down. Cover 
with a damp towel until needed, then 
brown each side of the »sandwiches in 
melted butter, in the chafing-dish. 

For Kate’s Brown Bread Sandwiches, 
mix minced salmon with a bit of cayenne 
and salt, if needed, and moisten with 
mayonnaise, allowing one tablespoonful 
of mayonnaise to each cupful of salmon. 
Spread on rounds of buttered brown bread, 
cover with thin slices of cucumber, sprinkle 
with salt, add another round of buttered 
bread and press firmly together. Serve 
very cold. 

For Mock Lobster Salad, flake two cup- 
fuls of cold cooked halibut. Shred radishes 
with the skins on, measuring one cupful. 
Mix with the halibut, add one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt and one-eighth teaspoonful 
of paprika. Mix lightly with one-third 
cupful of mayonnaise and serve on crisp 
white lettuce. 

For De Luxe Brown Bread Sandwiches, 
spread thinly sliced brown bread, steamed 
in baking-powder tins, with butter, then 
with moistened cream cheese. Arrange a 
ring of thinly sliced, stuffed pimiento 
olives around the edge of each. In serv- 
ing, make a ring of these rounds, slightly 
overlapping, and arrange on a fancv plate. 


These cutters 
may be used 
not only in 
shaping the 
sandwiches to 
be served, but 
the dessert 
cookies, too, 
as illustrated 































































Candied Tongue 


3146 Total Calories 353 Protein Calories 
Approximate Cost $1.88 


1 medium-sized tongue % teaspoonfulcinnamon 
% cupful vinegar % teaspoonful cloves 
% cupful corn sirup % cupful seeded raisins 
¥% teaspoonful allspice 1 tablespoonful salt 


Collect the following utensils: Measuring 
spoons, measuring cup, large covered ket- 
tle, roasting pan, mixing spoon, paring 
knife, and fork. Cover the tongue with 
cold water, add the salt, and cook until the 
tongue is tender. Remove the skin while 
the tongue is still hot, return it to the 
kettle, and allow it to cool in the liquor. 
Mix together the vinegar, corn sirup, 
raisins, and spices. Place the tongue in a 
roasting pan, pour over it the sauce, and let 
simmer for forty-five minutes on the top of 
the stove. Baste it frequently, turning the 
tongue at the end of twenty-five minutes. 
Then remove the butt end of the tongue 
and garnish with watercress when it is 
ready to serve. 

Mrs. Raymond Kinnear, 90 Morningside Drive, N. Y. City 


Red Cabbage with Apples 
1408 Total Calories go Protein Calories 
Approximate Cost $0.33 


1 medium-sized red 1 small onion 
cabbage 5 tart apples 
1 cupful boiling water 2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls fat 1 tablespoonful flour 
2 tablespoonfuls vinegar 144 teaspoonfuls salt 


Collect the following utensils: Slicing 
knife, paring knife, measuring spoons, 
measuring cup, large spoon, deep covered 
kettle, and mincer. Shred the cabbage 
fine. Meanwhile melt the fat in the 
kettle, add the onion, minced fine, and cook 
until the onions are tender. Then add the 
shredded cabbage and stir until well mixed. 
Add the boiling water, cover, and simmer 
until the cabbage is almost tender. Half an 
hour before serving add the apples, peeled, 
cored, and cut up, the sugar, vinegar, salt, 
and flour. Cover and cook until the apples 
are tender; then serve hot. 

Mes. M. A. Smith, 182 Merrick Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Ice-Box Raisin Cookies 


5481 Total Calories 290 Protein Calories 
Approximate Cost $0.56 


1% cupfuls sugar 1 cupful shortening 
1 teaspoonful cloves 1 teaspoonful nutmeg 
3 eggs 1 teaspoonful soda 
4% cupfuls posits flour % teaspoonful salt 

1 cupful chopped raisins 


Collect the following utensils: Measuring 
cup, measuring spoons, mixing spoon, egg- 
beater, sifter, mixing bowl, paring knife, 
baking sheet, slicing knife, small bowl, and 
spatula. Cream together the sugar and 
shortening and add the eggs well beaten. 
Sift together the dry ingredients, reserving 
one-fourth cupful of flour, and combine with 
the sugar and shortening. Dust the raisins 
with the reserved flour and add. Mix well 
and place in the ice-box to chill thoroughly. 
Then form the dough in a cylindrical roll 
and place in the ice-box overnight. In the 
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Cooking Temperature Chart 
Cooking by Temperature 

















Let These Bulletins Be 


Jellies, Jams and Pickles . . . 
Salads and Salad Dressings . . 


. A list of cooking temperatures .. 25¢ 
; ee how to.copk «2. ..5. 6... - 10c 


. . Replenishing the preserve shelves. . 25¢ 


. Serving the salad course ....... 25c 


Make Ready Your 


Good Housekeeping Readers 


OCTOBER MENUS 
For One Week 


Any recipe called for will be sent for a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


Sunday 
Breakfast 
Breakfast Apples 
Creamed Eggs on Brown Bread Toast 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Spinach Soup 
Candied Tongue Potatoes on Ilalf-Shell 
Parsley Puffs Carrots a la Poulette 
Plain Lettuce Salad 
Cream Float 
Supper 
Orange Pecan Salad 
Assorted Cakes Cocoa 
Monday 
Breakfast 
Sliced Oranges 
Golden Wheat Cream 
Fried Crumbed Bacon 
Bran Muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked Eggs with Pimiento Potatoes 
Raised Biscuits 


Stickies 


Quince Sauce Tea 
Dinner 
- Savory Tongue Loaf 
Parisian Potatoes Creamed Green Peppers 
Jellied Tomato Salad Mayonnaise 
Butterscotch Pudding 
Tuesday 
Breakfast 


Grapes 
Steamed Rolled Oats and Rice with Dates 
Meat Omelet Parker House Corn Cake 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Corn Chowder Bisque 
Sour Pickles Cheese Toast Strips 
Fruit Salad 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Chive Soup 
Sealloped Ham and Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Molded Beet Salad 
Date Crumbles Whipped Cream 
Coffee 
Wednesday 
Breakfast 
Cranberry Apple Sauce 
Oatmeal and Cream 
Baked Sausage and Bananas 
Popovers 


Coffee 


And We Have Tested 


morning, slice the dough thin and place cut 

side down on the baking-sheet. Bake at 

375° F. for fifteen minutes or until done. 
Mrs. David M. Thomas, Menomonie, Wis. 


Date Bread 


4852 Total Calories 256 Protein Calories 
Approximate Cost $0.64 


2 2S comes granulated 1% cupfuls boiling 
suga water 

2% cates pread flour 1 tablespoonful vanilla 

2 teaspoonfuls soda on chopped nut- 


% teaspoonful salt mea 
1 tablespoonful melted 2 pone dates 
fat 1 egg 


Collect the following utensils: Measuring 
cup, measuring spoons, sifter, egg-beater, 
small bowl, paring knife, mixing bowl, mix- 
ing spoon, 'pread- -pan, and small saucepan. 
Clean, stone, and cut the dates in quarters. 
Pour the boiling water over them. Mean- 
while cream the melted fat and sugar to- 
gether, add the egg well beaten, and then 
alternately the flour and the water which 
has been drained from the dates. Beat all 
together well and add the dates, vanilla, 
salt, and nuts. Pour into a well-greased 
loaf pan and bake at 350° F. for one hour, 
Mrs. Raymond Kinnear, 90 Morningside Drive, N. Y. City 


Apple Rouge Salad 
255 Total Calories 83 Protein Calories 
Approximate Cost $0.69 


2 sticks cinnamon 
4 cupfuls cold water 1 tablespoonful red 
2 cupfuls granulated fruit coloring 
sugar 1 small package cream 
1 head lettuce cheese 
Mayonnaise 


Collect the following utensils: Paring 
knife, apple corer, measuring cup, measur- 
ing spoons, small bowl, deep kettle, and 
mixing spoon. Peel and core the apples. 

Place the sugar, water, cinnamon, and fruit 
coloring in a deep kettle. When the sugar 
is dissolved, carefully place the apples in 
the sirup, and cook them until tender but 


6 red apples 
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Your Cookery Guides 


New uses for the vegetable 

The secrets of pie making . . 
. . Just how to can 

How to use a fireless cooker . 


Vegetable Main Dishes 

Pies and Pastries 

Canning by Safe Methods . 
Fireless Cookery 

105 West 39th Street, New York City 


Weekly cAMenus 


Have Contributed These Recipes 


Them All For You 


not marred in shape, turning them occa- 
sionally so that ail sides will be uniformly 
tender and colored. When done, remove 
and chill. Serve one apple on each bed of 
lettuce, the cavity of the apple being filled 
wi cream cheese. Top with mayonnaise. 
If desired, cream cheese may be combined 
with chopped nuts or cottage cheese may 
be substituted for the cream cheese. 
Mrs. W. B. Stevens, R. F. D. 2, Pasadena, Cal. 


Cream Float 
1672 Total Calories 32 Protein Calories 
Approximate Cost $0.41 
% pint cream 1 teaspoonful vanilla 


1 cupful chopped % cupful chopped nut- 
marshmallows meats 


Collect the following utensils: Egg- 
beater, bowl, paring knife, measuring spoon 
and measuring cup. Whip the cream, then 
add the chopped marshmallows, chopped 
nut-meats and vanilla. Serve very cold in 
sherbet glasses with sponge drops. 

"77" Hume, 101 S. Frankford Ace., Atlantic City, 


Fried Sweet Peppers 
424 Total Calories 4 Protein Calories 


Approximate Cost $0.22 
6 large red peppers % teaspoonful black 
1% teaspoonfuls salt pepper 


I tablespoonful flour 3 tablespoonfuls bacon 


at 
Collect the following utensils: Paring 
knife, fork, measuring spoons, frying pan, 
shallow plate, and cover. Wash the pep- 
pers and dry thoroughly. Then remove the 


cores and seeds. Cut into strips one-half 
inch wide and then through the center in 
alves. Sprinkle the peppers with the 
flour, salt and pepper, making sure that the 
pieces are well coated. Heat the bacon fat 
in the frying pan, add the peppers, and 
cook under cover for ten minutes or until 
Peppers are tender and slightly browned. 
Stir occasionally. Serve hot as a vegetable. 
Miss L. N. Wilson, Ashland Pl., New Prunswick,N. J. 


Luncheon 
Italian Egg with Onions 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Celery Curls 
Porcupine Pears 
Dinner 
Cream of Carrot Soup 
Roast Pork Red Cabbage with Apples 
Buttered Potatoes 
Romaine Salad French Dressing 
Pineapple Tapioca Pudding 
Coffee 
Thursday 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Cereal Cream 
Chipped Beef in Brown Gravy 
Muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 
Creamed Cauliflower with 
Mushrooms in Ramekins 

Oatmeal Gems 
Cherry and Cheese Salad 
Tea 


Dinner 
Watercress Soup 
Pork Chops a Il’Indienne Apple Rings 
Spinach with Egg Sauce 
Neapolitan Salad Cream Salad Dressing 
Apricot Meringue Raisin Cookies 
Coffee 
Friday 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupe 
French Toast Orange Marmalade 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Creamed Eggs with Shrimps 
Hot Rolls 
Maple Layer Cake 
Dinner 
Baked Filets of Flounder 
Mashed Potatoes Turnips au 
Celery Curls 
Ginger Ale Salad 
Coffee 
Saturday 
Breakfast 
Farina with Dates 
Scrambled Eggs Graham 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Pimiento Cheese Soup 
Toast Strips 
Waffles Sirup 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Hamburg Steak with 
Border of Brussels Sprouts 
Scalloped Macaroni 
Green Pepper Salad 
Cocoput Custard Pie 


Cocoa 


Parsley Sauce 
Gratin 


Muffins 


Uncooked Fudge 
4649 Total Calories 298 Protein Calories 
Approximate Cost $0.74 


1 pound sweet choco- 2 cupfuls confectioners’ 
late sugar 
3 eggs 1 cupful. chopped nut- 
1 teaspoonful vanilla meats 
2 teaspoonfuls butter 


Collect the following utensils: Paring 
knife, double-boiler, measuring spoons, 
egg-beater, small bowl, measuring cup, 
tablespoon, flat pan or waxed paper. Place 
the butter and chocolate in the top of a 
double-boiler and melt. Meanwhile beat 
the eggs well, add the confectioners’ sugar 
sifted, the vanilla, and nut-meats. Com- 
bine with the chocolate mixture, and pour 
into buttered tin, or drop on waxed paper. 
Cut into squares when set. 

Mrs. Embry DeRaismes, 128—25th St., Elmhurst, N.Y. 


Parsley Puffs 
126 Total Calories 37 Protein Calories 
Approximate Cost $0.13 


1 bunch parsley 1 egg 
2 teaspoonfuls flour 1 tablespoonful water 
4 teaspoonfuls salt % teaspoonful pepper 


Collect the following utensils: Paring 
knife, egg-beater, small bowl, measuring 
spoons, deep fat frying kettle, and a tray 
with crumpled absorbent paper. Wash the 
parsley, break it into small sprigs, and put 
on the ice to crisp. Separate the egg; to 
the beaten egg-yolk add the flour, water, 
and seasoning, beating until thoroughly 
mixed. Then fold in the stiffly-beaten egg- 
white. Dip the parsley sprigs into this 
batter and fry in deep fat at 390° F. until 
golden brown. Drainandservehot. These 
make a tempting garnish for meats. 

Miss Elizabeth Hatfield, Lafayette Rd., Seabrook, N. H. 


Cottage Cheese Temptation 
1750 Total Calories 290 Protein Calories 
Approximate Cost $0.39 


12 slices bread 1 can condensed tomato 


% teaspoonful salt soup 
1 large green pepper 14% teaspoonful pepper 
%4 pound cottage cheese 6 tablespoonfuls butter 
Collect the following utensils: Bread- 
slicer, frying pan, paring knife, can opener, 
measuring spoons, silver knife for spread- 
ing, and spatula. Trim the crusts from the 
bread slices and spread one side of each 
with the cottage cheese. Place two slices 
together with the unspread sides out. 
Place three tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
frying pan and when melted and hot, brown 
the sandwiches on both sides in it. Remove 
to a platter and keep hot. Then melt one 
tablespoonful of butter in the same frying 
pan and add the green pepper, seeded and 
chopped fine. Cook until the green pepper 
is tender. Add the condensed tomato soup, 
salt, and pepper, and pour over the toast. 
Sprinkle the top with the cottage cheese 
and serve hot. 
Mrs. J. R. Orpen, 197 University Ave., Providence, R.I. 
(Continued on page 230) se 





























among our fruits. 































tion. 


Beat the egg- 
whites very stiff 
and fold into the 
sauce. Chill and 
serve plain or 
with cream...For 
a more elabotate 
dish, line individ- 
ual glasses with 
strips of sponge 
cake, fill with the 
fluff, and top with 
whipped cream 
and either.a 
candied or mara- 
schino cherry. 





Baked Quince 
Dumpling with 
cream is a delec- 
canis dessert 






The quince offers 
delicious possibili- 
ties in the way of 
jellies, preserves, 
and canned sauces 


HE quince makes a favorite jelly 
and is often canned and preserved. 
But there, in many localities, its 
usefulness ceases. 
apple, however, it may be cooked in almost 
any way in which the apple is cooked, and 
for its adaptability, wholesomeness, and 
delicious flavor deserves a high place 


A cousin of the 


Quince Sauce will keep in a cool place for 
several days, and serves as the foundation 
for various other dishes. 
quinces with a brush, quarter them, re- 
move the seeds and any defects. Cover 
with water and cook gently until tender. 
It is not necessary to remove the skins, 
as they will be rejected when the fruit is 
strained. Drain off the water and util- 
ize it for jelly. Press the fruit through 
a sieve or a potato-ricer and sweeten to 
taste. For variation after sweetening, 
add a little grated nutmeg, or a few 
drops of lemon juice. 
preserved pineapple added to each serv- 
ing makes a most delectable combina- 


A spoonful of 


For Quince Fluff, allow one egg-white 
..to each pint of sweetened Quince Sauce. 


Give the Ouince a Chance 


By Dona Clara 


Every Recipe Tested by the Department of (Cookery 





Perhaps not every one knows that the 
quince is the original of all marmalades. 
The Portuguese word for quince is mar- 
melo. Hence, the confection made from the 
fruit isknownas marmelada. This is highly 
prized in Brazil, and when cut in fancy 
shapes and rolled in sugar, it is served as a 
choice confection; sliced and served with 
cheese, it is always a favorite dessert. 
A popular sandwich is a slice of this 
marmalade between two slices of cream 

















































cheese, either with or without bread. To 
make this confection, prepare two quarts of 
quartered, peeled quinces, add three cup- 
fuls of water, and cook until the quinces are 
tender. Then put them through a potato- 
ricer and measure. Add an equal quantity 
of sugar, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of cloves. Retum 
to fire, and cook until very stiff and thick. 
Toward the last it will be necessary to stir 
the mixture constantly to prevent its 
scorching. Put into sterilized glasses, 
and when cold, cover with paraffin. 

For Baked Quinces, cook until tender 
one quart of peeled, quartered quinces. 
Place ina baking-dish; add three-fourths 
cupful of sugar and one cupful of the 
juice in which the quinces were cooked. 
Bake in a 400° F. oven until the sirup is 
thick and the fruit is a rich red. Serve 
cold with top milk or cream. 

If you are fond of dumplings, do not 
fail to try Baked Quince Dumpling. 
Make a biscuit dough as_ follows: 
Measure and sift together two cupfuls 
of bread flour, four teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, and one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Work in with the tips of 

the fingers two 
tablespoonfuls of 
shortening, until 
the mixture 1s 
like coarse meal. 
Then add slowly 
about three- 
fourths cupful of 
milk, using 4 
spatula for: the 
mixing. Tosson 
a well-floured 
board and divide 
into six equal 
portions. (Contin- 
ued on page 153) 


Dumplings are 
arranged in a bake 
ing pan and 

until golden brow® 
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Bread 
.T has 


Puddings 
Fic¢ase 


The Bride’s Cookery Primer 


VERY housewife would do well to 

include bread pudding occasion- 

ally when planning her desserts. 

If any prejudice exists against 
bread pudding it may be a just one, for 
the gummy mass so often served under 
this name truly merits the disfavor it 
incurs. But a bread pudding rightly 
made is appetizing and nutritious and 
one which may safely be riven to children. 
Moreover, it is extremely simple to pre- 
pare. 

As a first step, place one quart of milk 
in a double-boiler and heat to the scald- 
ing point. Meanwhile, prepare two cup- 
fuls of bread-crumbs. ‘This is easily and 
quickly done with the food-chopper or 
with a fork as shown in tke 
illustration. Since stale bread, 
that is, bread which is at least 
one day old, is preferable to 
fresh bread for this purpose, 
this is an excellent way to util- 
ize scraps of bread which might 
otherwise be discarded. While 
many prefer to use only the 
crumbs of the bread itself, the 
crusts may be utilized if finely 
broken up and well soaked. 

When the milk has reached 
the scalding point, remove from 
the fire, add it to the bread- 
crumbs, and allow them to 
soak for about one-half hour, or 
until well softened. Then beat 


For Bread Pudding, utilize stale 
bread which might otherwise be 
wasted. A fork helps to crumb 
the bread quickly and easily 


slightly two eggs and add one-third cupful 
of sugar, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
and one teaspoonful of vanilla, or one- 
fourth teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, as 
preferred. Combine well and add this 
mixture to the bread-crumbs and milk. 
Next add one-fourth cupful of melted 
butter and mix all together thoroughly. 
Pour into a well-buttered baking-dish or 
casserole and place in an oven registering 
350° F. Bake one hour, or until done. 
To test, insert the blade of a silver knife 
in the center of the pudding. If the knife 
blade comes out clean, the pudding is 
sufficiently cooked and should be removed. 
If, on the other hand, there is a milky 
coating on the knife blade, longer cooking 


Spread jelly over the sur- 
face of the pudding; then 
top lightly with snowy 
mountains of meringue. 
Bake in a 300° F. oven 
for fifteen minutes, or 
until golden brown 


is necessary. Since this pudding is of a 
custard-like nature, care should be taken 
to prevent the oven temperature from 
becoming higher than 350° F. Otherwise, 
the mixture may separate and an unsatis- 
factory pudding result. 

When the pudding is done, remove it 
from the oven, and spread the surface 
lightly with some tart jelly, such as 
currant or quince. Make a meringue as 
follows: Beat the whites of two eggs 
until very stiff and dry. Then add six 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, one at a time, 
beating after each addition, until all 
the sugar becomes incorporated. When 
the last of the sugar has been added, 
flavor with vanilla, and beat up well until 

the whole is glossy and creamy 
in consistency. Arrange attrac- 
tively in tiny, fluffy mountains 
over the surface of the pudding, 
using either a pastry tube or a 
spoon. Place the pudding in 
a 300° F. oven for fifteen min- 
utes or until the meringue is set 
and a delicate, golden brown. 
Remove from the oven and 
serve either hot or cold. Some 
prefer, instead of covering the 
pudding with jelly and me- 
ringue, to serve it with a sauce 
such as vanilla, lemon, caramel, 
or chocolate, or simply with 
jelly, jam, or marmalade, any 
one of which will be delicious. 


To test it, insert the blade of a 
silver knife in the center of 
pudding. If the blade comes 
out clean, the pudding is done 
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Can true love come twice in a lifetime? 
CLAUDIA CRANSTON answers the 
question with a charming romance 
that blossomed when love seemed dead 


AROLINE threw back her head 
and laughed that big, unrestrained 
laugh of hers, with all her white 
teeth showing. 

The children were on a rampage, and her 
husband always said it was Caroline who 
started a rampage. Joe cavorted around 
the kitchen like a little, fat pony, the fringe 
of his blue muffler clutched in his pink, 
wiggly fingers, the cat taking an ecstatic 
ride on the other end. Marie and Harold 
tugged between them at a big picnic 
basket twice their own size, and the Black 
Mammy tucked a shiny frying-pan into 
the large hamper of provisions. 

Hilarious with joy, the whole composi- 
tion—cat, baskets, hamper, children and 
their big, handsome mother—swayed out 
on the back porch, where the Black 
Mammy set about scolding the two dogs, 
yelping and bounding in the yard. The 
sun streamed clear and warm across the 
porch. The children screamed with de- 
light, the dogs almost wagged themselves 


in two, Caroline laughed. Caroline always 
laughed unless she was very unhappy. 
Caroline’s brother Arthur came out of 
the barn and walked toward the house. 
Every one in the group on the porch saw 
him come out of the big door, but he did 
not call to them. He was too far away for 
them to see his face. But suddenly silence 
fell upon them. They waited. The dogs 
crouched as low as they could in the dust 
at the edge of the porch. The Black 
Mammy stealthily reached for the baby. 
When Arthur came close, they could see 
that his face was gray, like ashes. He 
pulled his hat down over his face. In one 
hand a small picnic basket still hung 
meaninglessly. He looked at it and set 
it on the edge of the porch. By something 


in his gesture the dogs and the children 
sensed that there was to be no picnic. 
The dogs skulked off, and the Black 
Mammy seemed to surround the children. 

Caroline seemed to notice that she had 
been set a little apart from the group, and 





Somehow it was quite natural that it should be Bobby at the gate, Bobby with all three children 


HER 


she took a step toward the children. She 
was a person intensely dependent upon 
companionship, and so sensitive to being 
alone in anything that a sort of terror 
seized her at the thought. And now she 
huddled up against the group that re- 
treated from her. 

“Caroline” —Arthur’s voice croaked, and 
he had to begin again. ‘Caroline, take the 
Ford—it’s out in front of the house—and 
go to town and _telegraph—mother— 
telegraph mother—to come.” 

Caroline’s eyes started. Her face 
blanched. Whatever this was, she would 
not have it this way. Her husband had 
always fixed everything, anything, right 
away, when she called him. 

She called him now, “Harold,’’ loudly, 
as though some one were keeping him 
forcibly from her, and she ran to the 
steps of the porch. 

She was a large woman and strong, but 
her brother was a large man, and strong, 
too. He stood in front of her and wrapped 
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in his arms at once, Bobby with that same, fine tenderness Caroline had known all 


her life 


Second Husband 


Illustrated by M. L. Bower 


both arms around her and held her back. 

“Caroline, you have to goto town. Our 
telephone is out of order, and there is no 
other telephone between here and tke 
telegraph office. You have to go. We— 
we want mother.” 

“No, I will go for the doctor!” Caroline 
said, running around the corner of the 
house toward the Ford car in front. 

“No. John Hovey will go for the 
doctor. You have to go telegraph mother,” 
Arthur reiterated, keeping beside her. 

As Caroline ran, she saw two of the 
farm hands come silently from the barn. 
Something about their manner arrested her. 
She stopped short and began to cry. 

“Harold! Harold!’ she called. “Ar- 
thur, why won’t you let me go to my 
Harold?” ; ‘ 

“Because you must go right to the 
station and telegraph mother to come,” 
he said again monotonously. 

I must go telegraph mother?” she 
Tepeated, seeming to understand him fur 


the first time. “Mother!” she called 
aloud, as she had called Harold. ‘Arthur,’ 
she said. ‘Why don’t you tell me what 
has happened? This way, you make it 
seem worse than it is.” 

He did not answer. He knew he did not 
make it seem worse than it was. “You 
go telegraph mother,”’ he said again, push- 
ing her into the car. 

“Tell Mammy to take our children—”’ 
Her face became tense with an idea. She 
would know! It would not be kept from 
her. She would find out. They had 
always been careful to say ‘‘our” children. 
She would make it different. She spoke 
slowly and distinctly, ‘Arthur, tell Mam- 
my to take my children to Dawsons’.”’ 
She put a strange singie meaning into tle 
word “my” and leaned forward for him 
to contradict it by some word, some 
gesture. 

He did not contradict it. 

“Oh, I know where my Harold is now,” 
she cried, and she’ started the car. 


When she had gone a little way, a mile 
or so, the sun or something blinded her, 
and the car ran out of the road on to the 
dry, crackling plain. She got out of the 
car, and leaned against the white trunk of a 
pinyon tree. “Oh, mother, come! Oh, 
mother,” she sobbed. 

Then she got back into the car and drove 
on. “They do not want me at home. 
They want me to stay away,” she kept 
repeating over and over to herself. “‘It 
does seem as though I could have done 
something, even if he did not know it— 
even if he were—gone. It does seem as 
though I could have bathed his face, or 
held his hand—or—” 

Then, suddenly, the truth flashed upon 
her. 

“No!” she cried. “Oh, I know now why 
I could not bathe his face or hold his 
hand.” 

Along the cross-road between two fields 
ahead, she saw a car approaching and 
recognized one of the hired men from the 
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farm-sitting beside the driver. So he had 
taken the other road and gone into town 
ahead of her. 

The car turned at the cross-road into 
the road facing her, and came toward her. 
She saw that it was the undertaker’s. car, 
and ‘it came up ‘with her and: passed her, 
going the way she had come. 

And she drove on to the telegraph office 
and sent the message. 


ig WAS not practical for Caroline to 
stay with the children on the big farm 
in that far country.” Her husband had 
only gone there-to stay-a. year and open 
up some néw lands. to settlement. .'So 
she went back to’ the little, up-state New 

York town where they had lived when they 
were’ first married,- where She knew every 
one, and-where their first little home had 
been made ready again to receive her. 

In settling up the affairs of-the farm, in 
the moving and establishing of herself and 
the children in the old home, Caroline 
was surrounded by her family, her mother, 
her married sister and her husband, her 
father, and her brother Arthur. She was 
intensely occupied, for she was a managing 
sort of woman, almost as capable with 
material things as a‘man. She could work 
or she could boss equally well. She could 
“do” for everybody, a lot of people. She 
could have any number of people depend 
upon her, but she could not depend upon 
herself. 

She had always depended upon some 
one—her bustling, efficient, sparkling, 
little mother, her big, virile, farmer father, 
her . brilliant and resourceful husband. 
She -had- looked to each of these-in 
turn. .She was. more than usually 
human in ker absolute requirement of 
something more than herself to look 
to, and she had never been taught 
particularly to look to God. 

When she was settled in the com- 
fortable, pretty, little New York 
town, first one and then another of 
her family went away. Every time 
there was a good-by to say, she had 
a faint, sick feeling over and above 
and different from her sorrow, a feel 
ing she had never had before. 

At last only her mother was left, 
and it was a Saturday, and her || 
mother was going back to where her | 
father had recéntly bought a farm in 
another. part: of. the state, and had 
been keeping house alone after a left- 
handed_-sort of fashion during most of 
the three months since Caroline’s hus- 
band had gone. 

_ Careline took her mother to the 
station in the Ford. At the last 
moment she had decided to take the 
children to the station, too, and had || 
bundled them hastily into their warm, __ || 
outer garments, for it was fall weather 
now, and cold. 

“T don’t think you should take the 
children, Caroline,” her mother pro 
tested. ‘They are likely to get cold. 
It is drizzling rain already.” 

“Oh, they will be all right,” Caroline 
answered. 

And monstrously, to her amazement, sh« 
thought hurriedly, with a spark of some- 
thing like hope, that if they were ill, 
there would be nurses and doctors in the 
house. 

It was not until they were on their way 
back from the station, almost to the house, 
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Her Second Husband 


that she realized what that quick mental 
picture had meant. It had meant that 
she was stark terrified at the thought of 
loneliness. 

It was late twilight when she stopped 
the car in front of the house, bulking dimly, 
unlighted. The cold rain had begun to 
come down. on .everything. Little Joe 
gave a big, 


around his nose, so he sputtered and 

coughed again, and she started the car. 
“Go, Mommie; - go!”’ encouraged Joe 

thickly. through his muffler. 

*ButMarie was too. old for such irre- 


“sponsible. behavior to -pass unnoticed. 


“Mommie,” she said peremptorily, “we. 
must go in the-house: I’m cold, and 
Harold has wet feet,.and Joe needs a blow.” 

Caroline looked at the three miserable, 
little figures huddled on the back seat. 
Joe certainly did need a “blow,” and she 
stopped the car to fish for her handkerchief 
and give him one. 

“T guess I’m insane,” she muttered, and 
backed the car to the doorsteps again, 


slithering in gutter water. 


She helped Marie and Harold out on the 
sidewalk, and taking Joe in her arms, they 
all ran up the terrace steps to the front 
porch. She fumbled for the key and was 
thankful when the two older children ran 
in ahead of her. 

“They are so fearless,”’ she commented 
to herself. ‘Their father was fearless— 
and that’s the reason he was— No, I 
won’t think that.” 

She turned on the lights in every room 
in the house. 






DISMISSAL 
By Dorothy Dov: 


Passion fades to ashes 
Dull and gray. 

Never fan the embers— 
Go away. 


Dying things are dreary. 
Let them be. 

Leave the pain and torment 
All for me, 


Lest a saddened parting 
Dim the last 

Charm. by which L-hold you 
To our past. 

Draw the curtains softly, 
Shut the door. 

Remember that I loved you— 
Nothing more. 





’ 


why do vou 


“Mommie,” asked Marie,’ 
turn on all the lights?” 

“To see you by, my baby,” she laughed, 
and stripped the clothes off all three of 
them, and ducked them into the big tub of 
warm water together. ‘Here, Marie,”’ she 
said, tossing a wet bathrag on Marie’s bare 
shoulder, ‘‘you are big enough to begin to 
learn to bathe yourself.’ 


croupy. cough. Caroline “soff.” 


clutched his muffler and twisted it high up*. 
~ round, little body to begin on Harold’s 













“Yes,” said Marie. ‘Now I must 
because grandma is gone now, and father 
is not here to help.” “ 

Caroline dropped the towel she was 
rubbing Joe with, and was glad to hide her 
face by. stooping. to’pick it up. 

*“T want grandma,” little Harold began 
to, whimper. ‘Want grandma to dry me 


And Marie. stopped rubbing her own 


arms and legs. Then, forgetful of her new 
obligation, she gdvehim‘a push, and they 
fell together, giggling, into the warm, 
soapy water. 5 

Caroline tucked Joe into his white, can- 
ton-flannel night-drawers, each set of rosy 
squirming toes in.a,safe cul-de-sac of its 
own at the end of thedegs. She put on his 
blue-bunny rabbit slippers and wrapped his 
bathrobe around his shoulders. 

He began to cry.. “Grandma puts my 
arms in,” he said, “and Daddy_ puts 
my arms in, too. Mommie, when is my 
Daddy coming home?” E 

Harold stood upright in the tub, his 
slender, white body streaming with. water, 
his voice firm and uncompromising, 
“Yes, Mommie,” he said. “I want to 
know where Daddy is and when he is 
coming back.” 

Marie was standing now, too, trying 
absently to hold a slippy piece of soap in 
her hands, while she fixed’ Caroline with 
serious, steadfast eyes. Marie stooped 
and laid the soap carefully down in the 
water, and stood up beside Harold again. 
They clearly meant to wait, this. time, 
for an answer, a real answer. 

And suddenly: Caroline remembered 
the nameless terror of that day when 
Arthur could not tell’ her what had 
happened. And it was borne in upon 
her that, after all, she ‘did not: know 
but that perhaps her silence now was 
making it worse than it was.’ Ina 
blind sort of way she. was perfectly 
sure the children had not lost the 
other part of themselves forever. In 
a blind sort of way she did. herself 
believe in the life eternal. She did 
herself believe that she would see the 
father of her children again, and she 
realized for the first time that she had 
no right to keep that hope from 
her children, by her silence to rob 
them of that little which was all she 
had. 

So she told-them. She told them 
that their father would not come back 
here, because he had gone to stay 
with God. Then she corrected her- 
self painstakingly, and told them that 
she did not think that he would 
come back. She did not tell them 
that he would not. And she told 
them that instead of his coming back, 
she thought they would all go, some 
day, to him. ; 

Harold’s eyes grew wide and moist 
and blue with speculation. “Will we 
go in the automobile?” he asked. 

“T don’t know, Harold,” she said 
truthfully. “I don’t know how we will go. 

“But mother,” said Marie, “Father 
always came back to help bathe us a 
night, no matter where he went.” 

“But this time he has gone far away, 
and he has so many things to do, he cant 
get back.” 

“What things does he do?” 

“He—he helps God,” she answered, 
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Hilarious with joy, the whole composition—cat, baskets, children, 
mother—swayed out on the back porch. The children screamed with delight; Caroline laughed 


was proud. She felt indeed that wherever 
he was, she could be sure he was helping, 
as he had here. 

After she had told them, they were 
tacitly decorous and spoke to each other 
with that strange, thoughtful quiet that is 
so much more repressed than silence. 
Marie returned to her self-assumed re- 
sponsibility of drying Harold off, and pres- 
ently they were all clad in their vari- 
colored bathrobes and seated at their 
little table in the kitchen alcove. 

The supper was all too soon over, and 


Caroline prolonged the story-telling time 
upstairs as long as she could. And when 
all the three pairs of blue eyes were closed, 
she crouched between the little, white 
beds. Surely there was something more 
she could do for them. Would there never 
be anything to do while they slept? 
Down in the kitchen she washed each 
dish and plate: twice over, each silver 
mug and spoon. She polished them and 
rinsed them in sparkling, hot water, 
and set them ready for breakfast. Then 
she prepared ‘the cereal in the double- 


and their big, handsome 


boiler and put it over the tiny flame. 
“T can watch that all night now,” she 
heard herself say aloud, and began to cry 
hysterically at the unexpected sound of 
her own voice in the silent house. 
From one lighted, deserted, empty toom 
to another she paced to and fro, trying 


to peer out at the windows into the 

streaming streets, wringing her hands, 

crushing her terror into sobs. She passed 

a mirror and was startled by the face that 

confronted her. She did not recognize 

herself at first. (Continued on page 154) 
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By 
George W. Alder 


HE problem of light- 
ing the kitchen and 
laundry is different 
in many respects 
from that encountered in the 
other rooms of the house. 
Here the utility value of the 
lighting is foremost with lit- 
tle, if any, consideration for 
decorative effect. Not that 
efficient lighting need be in- 






artistic or ugly; on the con- Adequate 
1 Ragas sey: lighting for 

trary, the utility lighting the fong 
fixtures are in themselves yarrow 
good looking and if properly kitchen 
selected will add to the ap- frequently 
pearance of a room. can be pro- 
It is difficult to demon- vided by 
strateinthehometheactual Using two 
luminaires 


benefits to be derived from 
good lighting as compared 
with mediocre or poor light- 
ing. In industry, however, 
it is possible to trace the re- 
sults of good versus bad 
lighting and these results are most enlight- 
ening. It has been demonstrated time 
and again that good lighting increases 
production, lessens the number of acci- 
dents, cuts down the time lost due to the 
minor or temperamental illnesses, and 
makes a better satisfied, more efficient and 
steadier worker. 

One interesting example of the effective- 
ness of good lighting in industry was 
demonstrated recently in our own organ- 
ization in the department which handles 
the routine matters connected with the dis- 
tribution of Goop HousEKEEPING Maga- 
zine. In the course of changes in location 
of various departments of the magazine, 
this department was assigned new space 
on a different floor. After they moved a 
trial installation of improved lighting fix- 
tures was made in one of the work sections 
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handling the stencils which carry the names 
and addresses of subscribers. These new 
fixtures gave a uniform light of the proper 
intensity with the elimination of deep 
shadows. Immediately the records of 
work produced, not by one but by every 
worker in the group, showed an increase 
that unquestionably was due to the im- 
proved lighting. This increase converted 
into terms of saving in money definitely 
showed the value of the new fixtures, and 
a complete installation is to be made 
throughout this and possibly other depart- 
ments. 

Of course, a woman may not usually 
think, or care to think, of her work in terms 
of manufacturing labor, but nevertheless 
there is a similarity and many of the up-to- 
date methods of solving industrial prob- 
lems can be successfully applied in the 
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home. The kitchen might, 
in fact, be called the pro- 
duction room of the house- 
hold, for it is here that 
finished products are pro- 
duced from raw material. If 
you stop to think of it, the 
housewife in her kitchen, in 
many ways, works under 
conditions and stresses simi- 
lar to those that obtain it. 


This “nage a manufacturing establish- 
— - @ ment. For example, she is 
the enclosed : ae 
eer constrained to work within 
semi -indi- : ‘opie : 
rect type _ time limits—her production 
having a must meet a definite sched- 
shade opal- ule. In her work she uses 
escent be- more or less complicated 


low and 


tools and equipment which 
clear above 


must be handled with care 
and precision. She uses sharp 
knives, chopping and grind- 
ing devices, and electrically 
operated equipment. Much 
of her work is done with boil- 
ing liquids and very hot utensils, and still 
other kinds of work require the handling of 
fragile articles such as glass and china. 
In other words practically every task in 
the kitchen calls for close application, 
extreme care and the constant use of the 
eyes. It should be obvious, then, that if 
good illumination is beneficial in industry 
it will prove to be just as desirable in the 
home. 

Fortunately in the home much of the 
work can be done in the hours of daylight, 
and generally speaking, sufficient daylight 
is available in the average kitchen. How- 
ever, on gloomy days and in the dusk 
artificial light is essential as well as at 
night. Of course, electricity is not avail 
able to all homes, but where it is, it offers a 
most satisfactory solution to the lighting 
problem, and it is electric lighting that 
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will be treated of in this series. 

What constitutes good light- 
ing for the kitchen? The fore- 
most requirement is that the 
quantity of light shall be suffi- 
cient for the accomplishment of 
work with accuracy, speed and 
comfort. The next is that the 
source of light shall be so placed 
or located that there are no deep 
shadows falling onthe work. A 
further requirement, linked with 
the others, is that the source of 
light itself shall not be so prom- 
inent that it attracts the eye or 
produces an exceptionally bright 
spot or glare. 

How can we obtain this good 
lighting? Obviously to get 
sufficient light we must have 
enough light energy available 
at the source. In other words, 
we must use lamps of suffi- 
ciently high candle power. To 
soften the shadows a diffusing 
shade or reflector should be 
used, and to shorten the shadows 
the source of light should be 
located as high above the work 
as possible. To eliminate the 
disagreeable effect of excep- 
tionally bright spots of light 
which produce glare, the reflect- 
ing or diffusing globe should be 
of such material or so designed 
that the lamp itself can not be 
seen. 

There are three general sys- 


You will note that the kitchen 
in the illustration above is 
adequately lighted by a ceil- 
ing luminaire and an auxiliary 
bracket light over the sink 


The luminaire in the circle 
above is of the enclosed di- 
rect type. The one to the 
right is of the indirect type. 
Both are ceiling fixtures 


The open direct type lumi- 
naire in the lowest illustra- 
tion is frequently used for 
auxiliary lights over the 
range, sink, or kitchen cabinet 


the ceiling as in the indirect 
system. This form of light- 
ing is known as “‘semi-indi- 
rect.” By a proper selection 
and correct location of fix- 
tures satisfactory illumina- 
tion can be obtained in the 
majority of cases with any 
one of these three general 
systems. 

If the direct system is 
employed, the general illu- 
mination of the kitchen may 
be obtained by having a 
central luminaire installed 
close to the ceiling. In large 
kitchens, particularly those 
that are long and narrow, 
two such fixtures will prob- 
ably be necessary. It ig 


tems of lighting that are applicable to the from a wall bracket. The second system 
kitchen. The first of these is the so-called uses a luminaire of such design that no 
direct” system in which fixtures—or light is transmitted through it but all is 
luminaires” as they are now called—are reflected to the ceiling, which in turn 
designed to throw the major part of the acts as a reflector to distribute the light 
light directly upon the surface of work to to all parts of the room. This is known 
be illuminated. This system is perhaps as “indirect” lighting. With the third 
the most common and is exemplified system, a luminaire is used that permits 
usually by a bell-shaped open-end shade some light to pass through it but still the 
or globe suspended from the ceiling or greater portion of the light is reflected to 






































important that the lumi- 
naire be mounted close to 
the ceiling so as to elimi- 
nate long shadows which re- 
sult if the source of light is 
low. Generally speaking 
the major part of the work 
in the average kitchen is 
done at work centers placed 
along the wall, for example, 
the sink, the range and the 
kitchen cabinet. At these 
points the worker has her 
face to the wall and her 
back to the central lumi- 
naire. Now if the light 
source is hung low, her 
shadow will of course fall 
on the work she is doing. 
Even with a well designed 
central fixture at the proper 
height the shadow cast by 
the worker may be deep 
enough to require addition- 
al lighting at the work cen- 
ter. This can be taken care 
of by installing another 
luminaire in the form of a 
drop light or wall bracket 
over the sink, the range, or 
the kitchen cabinet if nec- 
essary. In this case an 
open glass shade with a 
diffusing bulb lamp will 
answer the purpose satisfactorily. This 
auxiliary light should be high enough, at 
least above the worker’s head, and far 
enough from the wall so that the direct 
glare will not be in the worker’s eye. An 
enclosed type central luminaire and small 
deep shades of the open type for the in- 
dividual lights over the work units fre- 
quently make an effective arrangement. 

For the direct system of lighting there 
are two general forms of globes or shades 
namely, the bell-shaped open type and the 
enclosed type. Both of these are generally 
_ made of an opalescent glass in order to 

diffuse the light. There are many differ- 
ent shapes of both the open and enclosed 
types, the distribution of light being more 
or less dependent on the shape. With the 
open type shades, it is generally possible to 
see the lower end of the lamp. For this 
reason it is desirable to use either a frosted 
or opal lamp, or a so-called bow! enameled 
lamp, which has the lower end of the bulb 
coated to cut down the glare from the 
incandescent filament. 

In the indirect system which is depen- 
dent entirely on the ceiling and wall sur- 
faces for the diffusion and reflection of the 
light, it is necessary, of course, to have 


these surfaces of such a character that:*\= 


sufficient light is obtained on the work 
without the necessity of using lamps of 
excessively high candle power. 
ments conducted by the laboratories of the 
Edison Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company show that the reflection 
factor for ceilings tinted with various 
colors varies from 86 per cent for flat 
white to 72 per cent for a flat silver grey. 
For side-wall tints there is a variation of 
from 71 per cent for a flat ivory tan, to 
only 36 per cent for a medium blue. 
These figures indicate the percentage of 
the light falling on the ceiling or walls 
which is reflected to do useful lighting in 
the room. Obviously if the indirect system 
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A kitchen unit at the. Institute 
illuminated by an open semi- 
indirect Iuminaife shown en- 
larged below the kitchen view 


- 


¥of lighting is to, be used the. lighter 


colors should be chosen.for, ceiling and 
walls to permit of economy in lamp 
current consumption, for with the darker 
colors appreciably more’ light must be 
provided .at the source in .order to get 
the same effect on the work. .What has 
been said about the effect of color in the 
indirect system of lighting applies just 
as well to the semi-indirect system which, 
as already stated, depends to a large 
extent upon the reflection from ceilings 
and walls for its effectiveness. 

As previously stated the foremost re- 
quirement of good lighting in the work 





rooms is that the quantity 
of light shall be adequate, 
Lighting experts through 
many observations havede. 
termined just what illumi- 
nation is generally required 
for doing many different 
kinds of work. For the 
work done in the kitchen it 
is usually considered that 8 
to 10 foot-candles are neces- 
sary. The foot-candle js a 
unit of illumination and re- 
presents thelightthatwould 
fall on a plane or surface 
one foot from a source of 
light of one standard candle 
power. Eight or ten foot- 
candles illumination is 
equivalent to the light 
that would fall on a sur- 
face one foot from a light 
source respectively of 8) 
and 10 candle power. 

To give you an idea of 
what is necessary in order 
to obtain a satisfactory 
quantity of light we have 
constructed at the Insti- 
tute a light-proof room, 
equipped as a kitchen in 
which we have taken read- 
ings of foot-candle values 
from various luminaires 
properly installed. Below we are giving a 
table showing the illumination obtained 
on the working surfaces of the sink, range 
and kitchen cabinet. 


TABLE NO. 1 
ACTUAL ILLUMINATION IN FOOT-CANDLES 
Readings at 


ie 
Range net 


Type of Light Unit Sink 
Open Direct........ 12 12 14 
Enclosed Direct..... 8 8 10 
BOGE <6. bbc soe 6 6 7 
Semi-indirect ....... 8 8 10 
TABLE NO. 2 
ILLUMINATION IN SHADOW CAUSED BY 
WORKER 
(FOOT-CANDLES) 
Readings at Cabi- 
Type of Light Unit Sink Range _ net 
Onen Direct....0.5... 3.5  3-5..0m 
Enclosed Direct..... 3.0 2.75 4.0 
ee eerie S36 4:0 ae 
Semi-indirect’....... 3-5 4.0 5.0 


In this series of tests a 200-watt lamp 
was used in each instance as this was found 
to be the size that gave more nearly the 
correct illumination of about 8 to 10 
foot-candles. The room in which these 
tests were conducted is about 10 feet 
square with a 1o-foot ceiling height. 
The ceiling is flat white in color and the 
side walls a light buff. In all cases the 
the single lighting unit was installed as 4 
central fixture. Keeping these conditions 
in mind you will be able to make a com 
parison with your own kitchen. 

It is interesting to note that the oped 
type direct unit gave the most actual 
illumination (Table No. 1) but there was 
a greater difference between this figure 
and the reading taken in the workers 
shadow (Table No. 2) than with any ‘of 
the other types (Continued on page 133) 
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e424 Butler ow Wheels 


Saves Steps for the Housekeeper 


By Helen Powell Schauffler 


ANY housekeepers whose hum- 
ble budgets will not allow for 
guest-rooms and theater tickets 
as a means of entertaining 

family friends will be interested to learn 
that one can entertain successfully at 
dinner even when the hostess has to pre- 
pare and serve the meal herself. 

When dinner and conversation are the 
main offerings of hospitality, the first must 
be carefully planned and quietly served so 
that it may enhance but not interrupt the 
second. The problem which confronted 


me was, how to plan and serve such a meal : 


so that I would not have to be continually 
bobbing up to replenish this dish or remove 
that one. Any one will admit that such 
proceedings ruin the atmosphere if not the 
actual flavor of such a meal. 

Our wedding gifts did not include an 
endowment for a butler’s salary, but in 
addition to the usual carving-sets, salt 
cellars, and silver ice-tongs, there was a 
serviceable tea-cart with two shelves and a 
detachable tray. It is this little machine 
which has served for me without a hitch 
many a delightful dinner.. There are 
doubtless squadrons of these carts doing 
valiant and even more efficient service 
than mine; but I have been a guest in 
many homes where I have longed to suggest 
the installation of one. This is not set 
down for the hostess who is satisfied only 
by serving an elaborate and formally 
appointed dinner. I pose neither as chef 
nor artist. My réle leans rather toward 
that of a traffic policeman or switch engi- 
neer. I merely explain the mechanics 
evolved from actual experience of serving 
a four or five course dinner to six or 
eight people. 

_ Aword of warning must here be 
inserted as to the construction of 
the cart. If the choice is in your 
hands, let it be firm, upon four 
strongly made wheels—and let 
these be bountifully anointed with 
oil. If you can have three sur- 
faces so much the better. This 
article is written about a cart which 
boasts of but two. Collapsible 
leaves are an advantage if when 
they are raised the cart can be 
wheeled through to the kitchen. 

The selection of a menu for such 
a dinner is of practical importance, 
and it will often be found wise to 
sacrifice some epicurean dish to 
the above mentioned atmosphere. 

In general choose a menu which in- 
volves as little preparation as pos- 
sible on the stove immediately be- 
fore it is served. When you are 
Cook as well as hostess the dinner is 
more successful if you can sit down 
with your guests, looking cool and 
fresh, not flushed and. flurried. 
or the main course serve with a 


WE ANNOUNCE 


A revised edition of our booklet 
“Household Devices Tested and 
Approved.” This is your buying 
guide. It contains a complete 
list of the appliances which carry 
the Instituté’s Seal of Approval 
and includes each manufacturer’s 
name and address. You can ob- 
tain this list by sending 20 cents 
in stamps to Good Housekeeping 
Institute, 105 West 39th Street, 
New York City. Other bulletins 
which you may find helpful are 
“Equipment for the Service 
Rooms” 25c; “Kitchens. Planned 
for Convenience,” 15c; ‘Machine 
Washing Without Boiling,” 15c; 
and “Asthe Institute Cleans,” 15c 


roast escalloped dishes such as cauliflower 
with cheese or tiny glacéd onions. These 
may be prepared ahead of time and when 
taken out of the oven will remain piping 
hot while your guests are. consuming can- 
apéorsoup. A roast is chosen for the same 
reason; also because potatoes may be pan 
browned at the same time. For a third 
vegetable, peas, string-beans, or a purée 
of spinach which may be prepared early 
in the day and re-heated, are good. Such 
things as mashed or riced potatoes and 
sautéd vegetables are not practicable be- 
cause they demand attention immediately 
before serving. I have often used Turkish 


All ready with the main, 
salad, and dessert courses 


pilaf in place of potato, because it is even 
better when prepared the day before and 
re-heated. 

Select a light dinner salad, preferably 
romaine or lettuce with watercress, which 
may be attractively arranged in a bowl 
and served on the table, thus saving all 
the space on the cart which individual 
salads would occupy. 

A chilled dessert does not involve getting 
up from the table if it is kept on ice until 
the last minute before dinner is served. 
A pie which does not overbalance the rest 
of the menu is also good. Like the salad 
both of these may be served from a bowl 
or platter on the table. 

The following menu has been success- 
fully seeved on a two-shelf tea-cart with but 


_gne-txpedition to the kitchen. 


Cream of Mushroom Soup 
Bread Sticks Stuffed Celery Hearts 
Roast Leg of Spring Lamb—Mint Sauce 
Green Peas _Browned Potatoes 
Escalloped Cauliflower 
Lettuce, Watercress, or Endive Salad 
Caramel Cream 


Coffee 


If desired, a fruit cocktail may be added 
to this menu, or substituted for the soup. 
A tempting canapé or an assortment of 
hors d’oeuvres gives a spirited touch to a 
dinner and has often been used in place of 
a soup. Do not, however, serve both fruit 
cocktail and hors d’oeuvres. 

Set the table with silver, glass, salt and 
pepper, bread and butter plates, and 
service plates. Just before announcing 
dinner to your guests, place a warm 
bread stick on each bread and 
butter plate, and the soup on the 
service plates. 

When this course has been 
finished place the dishes quietly on 
the top shelf of the cart and roll it 
into the kitchen. Study your 
route, however short! On the 
lower shelf place the salad and 
dessert with the plates for both of 
these in one pile, salad plates on 
the top. On this shelf also place 
ice-water, small plate of extra but- 
ter balls, mint sauce, and extra 
bread sticks. All these things 
must be in readiness in the kitchen 
before dinner is served. On the 
top shelf place the warm dinner 
plates, the roast with the browned 
potatoes, the other vegetables, and 
the gravy where you can watch it 
as you trundle back into the dining- 
room. Do not hurry. You will 
thus happily avoid the rattling 
effect of a delivery wagon. The 
service of this mechanical butler is 
even more expeditious than that of 
the human (Continued on page 201) 





eAre You Afraid of Winter? 


Those who Anow how to meet it find that it restores 
|. uttality and lengthens life 


Says DrsHARVEY W. WILEY 


HILE enjoying October sunshine 

and shadow, the. most beautiful 
weather of the year, one-should 

, look forward. to. snow and ‘ice. 
It as worth while to live. through a long; 
hot summer-to enjoy the beauty of October 
foliage. Chlorophyll contains not only 
the laboratories which make all our foods 
and a large part of our clothing, but it 
also administers to our esthetic sense. In 
changing from chlorophyll, which means 
the green leaf, to xanthophyll, which 
means the yellow leaf, and erythrophyll, 
which means the red leaf, together with 
all their intermingling tints, it gives to tke 
forest its perfection of chromatic beauty. 

Those who are fortunate enough to have 
a hard, continuous winter should congratu- 
late themselves that in proportion as the 
winters are long, unchanging, and severe. 
the length of human life increases. Vitz] 
statistics of all countries show that human 
life is safer from the inroads of disease just 
in proportion as we go north or south of 
the equator and approach the polar 
regions. There are numerous local ex- 
ceptions to this rule, but the statement 
is a general truth. 

Dry, southern regions are particularly 
suited to maintain health 
and longevity among the old, 
but children and_ persons 
during their active, adult life 
should not seek a climate far 
ther south than that in which 
they were born. Just why 
life is longer in a region with 
cold winters is not easy to 
determine. Presumably the 
farther south you go and the 
milder the winter, the more 
opportunity you have for 
breathing pure air, espe- 
cially at night. Houses are 
s@ built that they are natu- 
tally better ventilated in the 
south than in the north. 
Yet, in spite of the handicap 
of- artificially heated living- 
rooms and_ sleeping-rooms 
afid closed windows and 
doors, the northern citizen 
has a better hold on life than 
the southern citizen. Prob- 
ably this is due largely to the 
fact that when the northern 
man does go out of doors, the 
low temperature urges him to 
greater exercise and deeper 
breathing than his less fortu- 
nate neighbors in the south. 

It is wise, therefore, to prépare to get just 
as much out of winter as possible. The 
man who is to endure the cold and frosts 
of the winter months must look forward 
to heavier clothing when he is out of doors. 
For sundry reasons, it is well that this 
heavier clothing be that which is most 


from another star in glory. 


for the cold. 


bring in the corn. 


ing—for they need to sleep. 


of fodder. 
with life? 
able than its October? 


coliyeniently removed when coming into 


“the<heattd living-room from the cold 


extérnal-atmosphere. 

Fhe néxt-thought is in regard to the diet. 
As there.is more rapid radiation in a cold 
atmosphere than in a warm one, the fuel 
intake of the body should be increased 
during the winter months. The ideal fuel 
is fat of some kind, and the particular 
kind which is most desirable and advisable 
is butter fat. Butter fat burns in the 
tissues just as rapidly as other fats and, 
in addition to this, has growth factors, 
especially for children, which should not be 
overlooked. The increased fat intake of 
the child should be in the form of butter. 
When one has attained his growth, the 
kind of fat which he uses is not so im- 
portant. The fats of beef and mutton, 
especially those near the viscera of the 
animal, contain a little of the growth 
factor, and hence should be eaten in pref- 
erence to lard, or even vegetable oils, 
none of which contains any vitamins 
whatever. 

A precaution which all should observe 
on beginning the period of closer occupancy 
of houses is to avoid over-heated living- 
rooms and to make the sleeping-rooms as 


The Days Before You 


HE thought of November need not disturb us. There 

is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the 
moon, and another glory of the stars; for one star differeth 
So also are the months and 
seasons. But if you will watch closely, you will see that not 
only are the birds leaving, but the muskrats are building 
their winter lodges; the frogs are bedding, the buds putting 
on their thick, furry coats—life everywhere is preparing 
You need to take the same precaution, not 
in your coal-bin, alone, nor in your wardrobe, nor in your 
fodder-field, but in your heart. 
the winter’s fire in the furnace; you will shortly husk and 
Take a day out of October, a day when 
the woods are aflame with color, when the winds are so 
slow that 'the spiders: are ballooning, and, lying where you 
can see them ascending while the parachute seeds go drifting 
by, watch until your eyes are opened to see larger and 
plainer things go by—the days with the round of labor until 
the evening; the seasons with their joyous waking, their 
eager living, their abundant fruiting, and then their sleep- 
i First the blade, then the ear, 
after that the full corn in the ear, and after that the field 
If so with the corn and the seasons, why not so 
And what of it all could be fairer or more desir- 


Dallas Lore Sharp 


free from artificial heat as is possible. It 
is only when the external temperature 
drops to near zero that any artificial heat 
is needed in a sleeping-room. By the 
proper adjustment of the bed clothing, an 
agreeable temperature of the body can 
be maintained while the air remains 


You have already started 


unheated. If there should be artificial 
heat in a sleeping-room, there should 
be enough ventilation through open 
windows to secure a rapid change of air. 
This is advisable also even when no arti- 
ficial heat is used. 

The great danger that the mother of 
small children faces during the cold months 
is in the way of colds and influenzas. 
These are doubtless all infectious diseases. 
There are certain conditions of the body, 
nevertheless, which favor their incidence, 
as well as all infectious diseases. The 
particular danger, aside from actual 
contact with the disease, is over-heating 
the living-room and under-ventilating the 
sleeping-room. Children who are care- 
fully guarded in these respects, and havea 
cold morning bath, become, to a certain 
extent, immune to the ordinary infections 
and are able to go through the winter with 
fewer colds, or none at all. 

The particular infection which mothers 
most dread for their children, especially 
those between the ages of six months and 
five years, is croup or diphtheria, its most 
dangerous form. Every mother should 
have her child tested as to its natural 
immunity to diphtheria, or any form of 

croup. This is known as 

the Schick test. Your 
doctor will tell you just 
what this is. If the child 
- responds to the test—which 
is, by the way, no protection 
against diphtheria—you 
should consult your doctor in 
regard to administering the 
toxin antitoxin serum which 
is a most certain protection 
against this disease. Statis- 
tics show that under the 
modern method of protect- 
ing against diphtheria and 
treating it after it is estab- 
lished, the death rate among 
children particularly, has 
fallen to less than half of 
what it was before. 
Above all, you should love 
the winter. If you enter the 
winter with the proper psy- 
chological attitude, you will 
find that, .after all, it is the 
most delightful season of the 
year. Even in the extreme 
northern parts of our 
country, if the housewife 
should become snowbound, 
she has, if she has exef- 
cised a wise forethought, 
provided herself and her family with 
reading matter and games that can 
played at home, which make the long 
winter evenings not a time to 
dreaded, but a time to be welcom 
as a means of the truest and 
domesticity. 





SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER Sami 


I never shirk legitimate work 
Yet I rollick and revel in play. 
My partner-in-chief in getting relief 
Is the Campbell’s I serve every day! 


* 4k sl CAMPBE Cc iis 
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Time to play! 


American women have it. Yet they also have 
the brightest, best-managed, happiest homes in the 
history of the world. They do it with their brains 
as well as their hands. And they are just the kind 
of women who are most grateful to Campbell's for 
offering the sensible, modern way to “make” soup 
that is the pride of their tables. 


There are millions of these progressive “new 
housekeepers” who recognize that Campbell's 
Tomato is the most attractive soup they could place 
on their tables. Its rich tomato juices, blended with 
fresh, golden butter and seasoned “to a taste,” 
tempt the appetite and delight the palate. Always 
ready! Always delicious! Always welcome! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


LOOS FOr Fri 20 
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Individuality 
Home Decoration 


The Decorative Arts League has taken the ancient system 
—by which patrons of arts joined in little groups and 


subscribed for replicas of any 
pleased them, even while the 


the employment of all modern 
resources in getting quickly 
into touch with its members, 


yg 
DEFOSIT) 


WORK of art such as the 
Greek Pompeian lamp, if 
only one lamp like it had 
been made, might have cost 
rather more than three thousand 
dollars. The League can _ pro- 
duce it for about 1/150 of that 
ice, because its membership 
so widespread, and because 
those who wish to subscribe for 
identical replicas of it can be 
reached so quickly. 
Three decorative experts of ex- 
ceptional ability collaborated 
fin the design of this 
Olga Popoff Muller, a_ sculp- 
tress of international reputa- 
tion; Andrew P. Popoff, painter, 
student of the Beaux Arts; and 
John Muller, architect of many 
buildings noted for their dis- 
tinction and beauty. "he result 
is a design of dignity, richness 
and grace which at oxce distin- 
guish it unmistakably from the 
ordinary commercial products 
of ‘“‘factory designing depart- 
ments.”’ 
We Send it Gladly for Exami.ation 
We will ship the Greek-Pom- 
fan Floor Lamp, the Muller- 
ff design, to try out in your 
own home. We lend it for in- 
spection and comparison; for 
the judgment of yourself, your 
family, and those of your friends 
whese opinions in matters of 
beauty and art have weight. 
When the carrier delivers it to 
you, hand him the small charge 
for postage, and $3.85 (which 
is the deposit and is return- 
able). 
Then compare. Visit the art im- 
Porters, the decorators, the 
Jewelers, the large stores, and 
the commercial electric show- 
rooms. See if you can find any 
lamp that even approaches it 
in beauty and artistic perfection 


lamp :— 


beautiful 
design was 
hands of the artist,—and has vitalized that 


design that 
still in the 
system by 


Works of beauty 
and permanence— 
heirlooms @ cen 
tury Jrom now. 
A lamp design by 
the Muller-Popoff 
group, and owned 
by the “D. A. 1.” 


Height about 5 feet, 
finish, rich Statu- 
ary Bronze. Base 
and cap are cast in 
solid Medallium. 
The upper shaft is 
seamless brass. 
Shade is parchment, 
brass bound, with 
top and bottom 
bands in deep red, 
design in black, 
and background in 
brown with deli- 
cate over tones of 
green, yellow and 
red. The color 
scheme harmonizes 
everywhere. 
Inside _ the 
the reflecting 
face is of a deli- 
cate old rose. dif- 
fusing a warm and 
mellow glow. 
Two pivots, at shaft 
and shade, ‘enable 
light to be placed 
at any angle. Fif- 
teen feet of cord, 
with two piece sec- 
tional socket. 
The lamp is com- 
plete, ready for the 
bulb to be put in- 
to it. Weight packed 
is about 22 pounds. 
The regular price 
was originally fixed 
at $36, but the in- 
troductory price, 
and to members of 
the Decorative Arts 
League was tempo- 
rarily made $19.85 
(which may have to 
be discontinued). 
The price has not 
been advanced yet. 
You can have one of 
the Muller-Popoff 
Greek-Pompeian 
lamps—(if you act 
at once)—at ex- 
actly the price paid 
by members of the 
Decorative Arts 
League. And you 
can become a mem- 
ber without cost or 
obligation. 


shade 
sur- 


—even at twice or 
five times the price 
at which this beau- 
tiful lamp can be 
yours (if you act 
promptly). 


Search thoroughly. That is why the 
lamp is sent to you 


We do no “‘selling’’ in the ordinary commercial sense. 
The lamp must sell itself to you—on your own judg- 
ment and comparison. If it does not... send it back 
any time within five days. (That is all the ‘‘selling’’ 
that the Decorative Arts League relies on—all that it 
has ever needed for any of its productions.) We will 
return your deposit at once, and in full; .and you will 
be under no further obligaticns whatever. Decorative 
Arts League, Gallery 602, 505 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

For the convenience of our members we have established 
a gallery at 505 Fifth Avenue, Suite 602, where this 
lamp and various other art objects are on view. 


Decorative Arts League 
3@ Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me the Greek-Pompeian Floor Lamp and I 
will pay the carrier $3.85 (an initial deposit) when de- 
livered, plus the transportation charges. If not satisfac- 
tory, I can return the lamp within five days of receipt 
and you are to refund my deposit in full. If I do not 
return it in that time I agree to purchase it at the spe- 
qial introductory price of $19.85 and _ will send $4 
monthiy from date for four months; the lamp remaining 
your property until fully paid for. 

Please enter my name as a Corresponding Member of 
the Decorative Arts League, it being distinctly under- 
steod that such membership is to cost me nothing, either 
mow or later and is to entail no obligation of any kind. 
It simply registers me as one interested in hearing of 
really artistic new things for home decoration. 


If you want information on our other special productions 
check here. 


State 
Cannot be sent on approval outside Continental U. S. A. 
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HEALTH 


MAT?! 


PHOTOGRAPA BY PEGGY STEWART 


CLUB 


cA Service for Mothers-to-be 
and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


APPINESS is rapidly becoming a 
science, since the world is recognizing 


how vitally it depends on_ health. 
When we finally combine to insure health to 
the children of a generation, we shall have a 
race of happy people that will take the strides 
of a hundred years’ progress in a score. There 
is no better gift that a mother can make to her 
child than the gift of health. Nothing can 
possibly be so valuable to that child in after 
life. Without it, money, fame, fortune, 
adventure, romance, are nothing. With it, 

| all of them may be secured. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING has asked Dr. Kenyon 
to write a series of letters for the prospective 
mother, to counsel her so that she may pro- 
vide health and happiness for that new little 
son or daughter who is to come. Dr. Kenyon 
combines the science of the physician with the 
understanding of a mother. Associated with 
Dr. Holt for several years at the Babies’ 
Hospital, New York City, lecturer at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, she has her 

| practical experience with her own two children 
to add to her store of knowledge. 

The first series, for: prospective mothers, 
eight letters, will be sent you month by month. 
In addition to rules for personal hygiene, they 
include discussions of the best fittings for the 
nursery, and three patterns from which every 
sort of little dress and coat may be cunningly 
fashioned. 

This series will not enable you to dispense 
with a physician for prenatal care. On the 
contrary, you will find early and regular con- 
sultations with a physician insisted upon from 
| the beginning. 

Send us fifty cents in stamps, your name 
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and address, and the date when you expect 
your baby. Each month you will receive one 
of these letters from Dr. Kenyon, mailed in 
plain envelope, so that no one will know the 
contents. If you have already completed, 
say, the first three months of your pregnancy, 
the first three letters will be sent together, and 
the rest month by month. In case you change 
your address, notify us at least a month in 
advance. Always ask for “Series I. For the 
Mother-to-be and the Baby-to-come.” _ 

Equally important is the second series of 
letters to cover “The Baby’s First Year.’ 
Too many mothers are contented with ap- 
parent comfort on the part of their babies, and 
forget to watch the diet, the posture, and a 
dozen other prime factors for a strong and 
well-formed body, until it is too late, and 
the mischief has been done. : 

A perfectly healthy baby is invariably 4 
happy baby, and that is the sort of baby every 
mother longs to have, for its sake and for her 
own. But no baby can be happy if it is not 
properly fed. A perfectly nourished child will 
have the fine physique that means resistance 
to disease all its life. A perfectly nourished 
child will never begin the digestive upsets 
‘aat mean dyspepsia and unhappiness in adult 
vears. This series will be almost essential to 
the woman who wishes to do without a nursé 

Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your name 
and address, and this second series of eight 
letters will be sent you complete, with a care 
board cover. Ask for “The Baby’s 
Year.” : 

Address all requests for both series to the 
Health and Happiness Club, Goon Hovst 
KEEPING, 119 West goth St., New York City, 
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Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hlewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Allentown—907 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim's, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock's 

Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 

Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (Shelburne) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles Sc. 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th Se. 
Boston--Newbury St. cor. Clarendon St. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 

Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. 

Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

Canton, 0.—H. M. Horton Co. 

Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 

Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W, Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 

: _-§30 E. Randolph St_ (Room 502) 

Chicago jes Leland (near Broadway 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner- Powers, 1274 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado Springs—Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. \at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 

Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 

Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit--41 E. Adame Ave. 

Duluth—107 W. First St. (near Ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth—GigI's, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 

Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 

Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fargo—-Hall-Allen Shoe Co. 

Fort Wayne— Mathias App's Sons 

Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’s 

Hagerstown Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts 
Haverhill—McGregor's, 21 Washington Sq 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co, 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden's Bootery 

Jersey City—Bennett's, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 

Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston— E. T. Stelle & Son 

Knoxville— Spence Shoe Co, 

Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd's, 5 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St. 
yas ater Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
hay Mayer Bros. Co. 

ne Beach, Calif.—Farmers’ Bank Bidg. 
0s Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 

uisville—Boston Shoe Co. 

Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Lynchburg—Isbell-Bowman Co. 





ALKING is a 
pleasure and 
5)24| shoppingis a joy 
if your feet are 
comfortable and 
wt, i free to flex as 
Nature intends. It is surpris- 
ing how much additional vigor 
and endurance you gain in 
shoes that are made with con- 
sideration for the true shape 
and natural flexibility of the 
foot. 

Trim Cantilever Shoes, with 
their natural lines and flexible 
arches, give your feet a springy 
buoyancy that permits you to 
finish your daily tasks with 
greater vim and to participate 
in the pleasures of life. 

The arch of the Cantilever 
Shoe hugs the undercurve of 
your foot giving gentle, restful 
support to the inner and 
weaker side of the arch. 

This enables your foot 

to carry the weight of F 
the body easily—with-  / 
out strain. The fine net- = 
work of muscles that z 
aredesignedtoholdthe  |-/5 
twenty-six small bones Y 
of the foot in an arched 
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oe for Yourdlexible Foot 


position, are allowed to exer- 
cise properly because the 
Cantilever flexible arch acts in 
harmony with the foot. As 
these muscles gain in strength 
through exercise, you will 
notice that your foot is acquir- 
ing a natural springiness that is 
just the opposite of the awk- 
ward, shoe-bound gait caused 
by rigid, unnatural footwear. 
Cantilevers are being shown by 
many agencies in attractive new styles 
and colorings this Fall They are de- 
lightful shoes to look at as well as to 
wear. Their trimly shaped toes allow 
your Own toes to straighten out in 
comfortable relaxation. The heels of 
Cantilever Shoes are made in several 
smart styles, but always of moderate 
height so that you will suffer none of 
the internal injuries that doctors 
attribute to high heels. 
Cantilever Shoes are sold by care- 
fully selected shoe experts all over the 
United States. Except in New York 
and Chicago, only one dealer in a 
town sells Cantilever Shoes. Read 
the list of dealers at the left 
and right and if none of them 
is near you, write the manu- 
facturers Morse & Burt, 
2, Carlton Avenue, Brook- 

\ lyn, N.Y., and they will 
send you the address of a 
nearby store as well as their 
most recent booklet which 
treats the shoe in its relation 
to’ the foot ina new and in- 
teresting light. 


‘~*~ 


( antilever 
Shoe 











Madison—Family Shoe Storé 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co, 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington Se. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. 1.—Sullivan's, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware's 
New York—I4 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library 
Norfoik—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadeiphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield —Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. 0.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bidg., K near 7th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport —Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bidg 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 
Utica—135 Genesee St. (2nd floor) 
Washington—1319 F. Street 
Waterbury—Howland-Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh's 
Williamsport—John B. Irvin 
Worcester—J. C. Macinnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 


















































Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, 
Public Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, 
Directors. of Physical Education, Editors, Stage 
Celebrities and prominent women everywhere. 


Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
Agencies in 287 other cities 
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ever, since.” — Writes a house- 
owner in Scranton, Pa. 





Airid Air Valves were designed 
by this company to let steam 
radiators do their work proper- 
ly, and thousands of owners 
are finding radiators that were 
cold, noisy and leaky are now 
-hot, silent and leakless. 


“WypJust try one Airid 


Put one Afrid Air Valve in your cold- 
est room. It is on sale at $1.60 in 
the stores of Heating Contractors and 
Plumbers everywhere. It can be at- 
tached to any radiator in a moment 
by anyone—without tools. If your 
dealer happens to be out of them, 
mail us the coupon below. 


Made and guaranteed by 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





peas Boilers and American Radiators for every heating need 


1807 Elmwood Avenue 
Dept. S—, Buffalo, N.Y. 











Airy cf cltair” 
Valve — 


| AMERICAN RADIATOR company | 
Dept.S— 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. ! | 
This coupon, with $1.60, will bring you an Airid | | 

Air Valve. We are willing to let Airid stand or fall 
by what it will do for the coldest radiator in your 
| coldest room. | | 
| 


[ Name__ Fae +S en HM | 
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| original carton. 
| I keep a supply of toothpicks and a few slender 
| sticks in a small glass. 


| bed for convenience. 


October 1923 Good Housekeeping 


TIME-SAVING DISCOVERIES 


‘Geed Housekeeping Institute 


EAL discoveries are still wanted. Help your neighbor by telling 

us your short cuts, your step-and-time-saving ideas. One dollar 
will be paid for each suggestion printed. Will you help us by always 
enclosing a stamped, addressed envelop rather than merely a stamp 
when you wish the return of unavailable material? This will save 
much time for us and simplify that part of our work in a large measure. 
Address Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 W. 39th St., N. Y. City 


Steel Wool for Suéde Shoes—I have found 
that the oo steel wool proves as good a cleaner 
for suéde slippers as I could wish. Just brush 
the surface lightly with a small quantity of the 


33 | steel wool, and spots disappear as if by magic. 


Mrs. E. R. K., Wyo. 


For the Medicine Cabinet—Much trouble 
and often some expense may be saved by keep- 
ing a little note-book in the medicine closet or 
shelf. When a new prescription for medicine 
is filled, I enter in the note-book the pre- 
scription number, name of the drug store 
where filled, the date, for what ailment the 
doctor prescribed the medicine, the doctor’s 


| name, and the name of the member of the 
| family for whom it was prescribed. 


Especially 
in the case of small children, the same medicine 
is often used again and again—as a good cough 
sirup, salves for skin eruptions, etc. Such a 
memorandum of prescriptions has been a sav- 


| ing of time and money fo us. 


Mrs. J. D. H., Va. 
Epitor’s Note: Do not save the medicine 
itself without the permission of the doctor. 
Many prescriptions deteriorate with age. 


A Picture Book for Sick Kiddies—A friend 
of mine saves all of the beautiful Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING cover pictures, and when she 
has ten or twelve of them, mounts them on 
heavy brown or gray art paper, printing the 
title below each, and keeping series together 
in binding them. She then presents these 
fascinating books to the children’s hospitals, 
and I am told that the children enjoy these 
books out of all proportion to the small amount 


| of labor they require in being arranged. 


P. BE. 8.,.D.C. 


Absorbent Cotton Stored in Jars— 


| Having three small children, and consequently 


frequent use for absorbent cotton in the treat- 
ment of their minor ills and accidents, I have 
found that it saves time and is convenient to 
keep absorbent cotton in a pint preserve jar 
in the medicine cabinet instead of in the large 
Beside the jar of cotton 


These make excellent 
and instantly prepared throat or nose swabs 
when one end is wrapped with cctton. 

L. S. K., (address unknown) 


For Baby’s Bed—It is often difficult to 
provide a bed for a young baby visitor. Put 
a folded blanket or a flat pillow in a bureau 
drawer and you have a safe, comfortable bed. 
It can be put on two chairs near the mother’s 
Mrs. H. F. W., O. 


For Children’s Petticoats—I have always 
found the process of hemming or binding the 
tops of children’s Gertrude petticoats a rather 
tedious undertaking. One day, however, the 
idea came to me to have the tops machine- 
hemstitched. Then with a crochet edge of a 
single crochet in each hole a neat, long-wearing 
top to the Gertrudes is the result. 

Mrs. E. L. C., Pa. 


For Colored Embroidery Pieces— When 
dampening and rolling up any articles to be 
pressed that have colored embroideries or 
trimming, lay a piece of old white cloth between 





the colered portion and the surrounding ma- 
terial. This catches any slight fading or stain 
that might be transferred indelibly to the 
other part. I learned to do this after having 
an embroidered oyster pongee of my little 
girl ruined by orange and blue stains from 
the hand work on it. Mrs. J.G., Tex. 


To Straighten Needles—It often happens 
that while knitting, the needles become bent. 
By pouring hot water over them and straight- 
ening them immediately with your fingers, 
and then dipping the needles into cold water, 
the needles will be perfect once more. 

Miss M. A.G., NY. 


When Broiling—Oftentimes, housewives 
have difficulty in removing large pieces of 
fish or meat from the broiler rack when turm- 
ing. To overcome this, I put the fish or meat 
between the bars of an old-fashioned broiler 
or toaster, which is generally used with a coal 
range. I place this on top of the regular 
broiler and can then turn the meat over to 
broil on the other side, and eventually re- 
move it to the platter very easily. 

Mrs, J. H. H., Nebr. 


To Improve Kitchen Tables—I had a long, 
wide kitchen table badly worn on top. Ihada 
carpenter fasten a board six inches wide along 
the back, down the middle, and at each end. 
Across this support he placed a new top. 
This gave me a working surface of the proper 
height and at the same time provided two 
compartments where I could store baking and 
cooking utensils. To the front edge of the 
table are hinged two pieces of board to close 
the openings. My two-story table has done 
away with backaches caused by stooping. 

Mrs. E. A. M., Ma. 


For Sunday Morning—We are all doubt- 
less familiar with households where every 
member seems to feel grumpy on Sunday 
morning—grown-ups because they wanted to 
sleep and couldn’t because the children made 
so much noise, and the children cross because 
they were hungry and _ breakfast was a little 
late. I know a home where this problem has 
been met to every one’s satisfaction for years. 
Saturday night Mother places by the side of 
the children’s beds a small piece of bread and 
butter, or plain coffee cake, and a bit of frutt, 
only a small piece. The piece is wrapped 
carefully in waxed paper and is not enough to 
interfere with appetites for breakfast. And it 
is such fun to wake up and see “what Mother 
brought us this morning.” That extra half- 
hour nap is a luxury for the rest of the family, 
the kiddies are happy, and the day starts right. 

H.C.S5% 


A Table Pad—aAfter I had had two extra 
leaves made for my dining-room table, I 
found that I could not match the leaves with 
table pads, so I took two strips of corrugated 
paper cut to fit the leaves, put them together 
having the corrugated sides inside, and tacke 
them together lightly in several places with 
heavy thread to keep them from slipping. This 
made a leaf the exact thickness of my other 
pads. I then made a slip-cover for them of 
flannelette, and found I had a satisfactory 
pad at slight cost. Mrs. E. C. T., 0. 












On the other side 
of this wrapper are 
printed simple di- 
rections for getting 
cleaner, whiter, 
sweeter smelling 
clothes. And with 
the utmost ease 

and safety. 


| eres a health-insurance 


po Icy for your am 


Fels-Naptha is a wonderfully efficient laundry soap. It washes 
clothes so completely clean you just feel there is healthfulness in every 
ap Hise thread. Not mere cleanliness, but Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 


Real naptha! You can tell 


Those little dirt patches, which are so often trouble-breeders, 

a may be invisible to the naked eye, but the real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
ides thoroughly cleaning cloth : 

idnske aden slew alone. eules finds and flushes them out. Its work done, the naptha vanishes, 


painted woodwork bright and ling, : 
kes gpow from tugs end draperies, leaving the clothes clean, sweet and wholesome. 


sctubs floors, cleans enamel of bathtub 


and sink-Leaving Fels Naptha Cleanliness Use Fels-Naptha for your finery, as well as for the heavier, dirtier 
pieces. Remember, it cleans safely, thoroughly and quickly every- 
thing soap-and-water will clean. The results are agreeably surprising! 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. 
It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap and real naptha 
in a way that gives you the benefit of both these two great cleaners at 
the same time, and in one economical golden bar. Clothes are washed 
clean—through and through. That’s why Fels-Naptha is “health 
insurance.” Start using it today. 


The original and i 

: and genuine naptha soap. 

in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy PROVE the cleanliness of clothes washed with Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. stamps fora sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 


~ NAP 
THE GOLDEN BAR WITH. THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 02%23F 5 & 


In using advertisements see page 4 85 
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It Took Fire Just Ten 


Minutes To Do This 


86 


j NANA ARE RA clas cee 


This house wasn’t protected by metal lath and 
was almost consumed by ray ten minutes. 


ON’T run the risk of having 

thishappen toyournew home. 
You can greatly reduce the fire 
hazard by insisting upon the use of 
-Mahoning Metal Lah, on the ceil- 
ings and walls of your rooms. Your 
family deserves every possible pro- 
tection against the dangers of fire 
that you can give them. 


The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has proved by ex- 
haustive tests that metal lath and 

um plaster over wood construc- 
tion will resist fire for at least one 
hour—sufhicient time to discover 
and extinguish any fire under usual 


conditions, 


In addition to the fire resistive qual- 
ities of Mahoning Expanded Metal 
Lath, its use prevents the appearance 
of ugly plaster cracks on the ceil- 
ings,walls and in cornets, preserving 
costly decorations and the beauty 
of your rooms. 


The cost of using Mahoning Ex- 
panded Metal Lath for stopping fire 
and preventing cracks in your home 
will add only about 2%~— $200 on a 
$10,000 house—to the cost of the 
structure. Can you afford to do 
without metal lath protection in the 
face of suchasmall extrainvestment? 


Our “Better Homes” Booklet explains 
fully the proper use of metal lath in 
the home. We will gladly send 


youd copy on request. 


The Youngstown Pressed Steel Co. 
Warren - . . Ohio 
Manufacturers of Mahoning Metal Lath 


MAHONING 


EXPANDED 


METAL LATH 


when used in homes pre- 
vents cracks, saves costly 
decorations, keeps away 
dust streaks, stops fire, at 
small initial cost. 


“Metal Lath Makes Good Wood 
Construction Better’’ 
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Question - Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies ‘your 


request. 


No exceplions can be made to this rule. 


Prescriptional 


advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanilation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C 


Not Much Difference 


Is the constant éating 

| of mayonnaise salad 

| dressing, especially those 

} not prepared at home, 

! injurious to health? 
Which is more _ whole- 
some, French or mayon- 
naise dressing? 


Mes. L. W.C., N.Y. 


I do not think it makes 
much difference to the 
| health whether you use 
French or mayonnaise 
dressing on salads. The 
'rench dressing usually 
contains more vinegar, 


| while the base of mayon- 


D*®. WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’’ and ‘“The Feed- 
{ng of Older Children”; for adults, 
‘ Constipation,” ‘Reducing Weight,” 
“Increasing Weight,” and “Diet in 
Pregnancy and Lactation.” These 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps each and a stamped, 
addressed envelope. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
for Longer Life. With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


value consists largely in 
the vitamins it con. 
tains. Within a year or 
two it has been dis- 
covered that the pan- 
creas of the ced contains 
a high percentage of in. 
sulin, the new remedy 
which is so efficacious in 
diabetes. I think we 
should all be of the 
opinion that the cod is 
the greatest blessing 
which a generous sea 
has given us. I do not 
believe, however, that 
cod-liver oil can take the 


naise is egg, with which 
edible oils are beaten to 
a kind of paste. Neither is harmful to health 
if eaten in moderation. Salads, especially 


| those made with lettuce, tomatoes or fruits, are 


wholesome and desirable. It is not well, how- 
ever, to eat too much oil or vinegar. For this 
reason, the amount of dressing used should only 
be enough to produce a condimental effect. 
Some of the more complicated dressings, like 
the one called Russian, are not so desirable 
from the health point of view, though they may 
appeal more strongly to the taste. 


Short and to the Pcint 
Is there calomel in tomatoes? 
Mrs. C. E. S., Kas. 
No. 
Alas, Too True 


I wish you would tell me something of the 
round worm or pin worm, if there is such an 
animal. I do not know whether it is a myth 


or not. Mrs. C. C. M., Til. 


The existence of the round worm and the 
pin worm unfortunately is not a myth. The 
ascaris lumbricodes (round worm) is not at all 
an uncommon parasite in the intestines. It 
has a cylindrical body which has been found in 
some cases to be from ten to twenty inches in 
length and from one-eighth to one-fourth inch 
in circumference. It has three mouths, each 
resembling a half-moon and each having about 
200 teeth. As many as 60,000,000 eggs have 
been found in one mature female. These 
eggs have a great vitality, resisting extremes 
of heat or cold. The oxyuris vermicularis 
(pin worm or thread worm) is also quite com- 
mon especially in children. This worm re- 
sembles an ordinary piece of white thread, 
from one-sixth to one-half an inch in length. 
The head also has three mouths. If you think 
your child has worms of any kind, don’t give 
it any of the advertised vermifuges. Take 
your child to a physician in whom you have 
confidence. Worm medicines are very power- 








ful in their action and should never be used 


| except by the advice and under the super- 
| vision of a physician. 


The Cod is a Wonderful Fish 


T would like very much to have your opinion 


| of cod-liver oil as a health builder. Has it any 


virtue superior to olive oil? 
Mrs. E.G. V. P., Ohio 

There are many preparations of cod-liver oil 
which do not contain much oil. If you desire 
to use it, you should get the real article from 
your druggist. The cod is a wonderful fish. 
Its liver produces an oil which has long been 
celebrated for its tonic purposes. Only in 
recent years has it been discovered that its high 
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place of butter fat in 

baby food. I am not 
of the opinion, moreover, that it should be 
taken indiscriminately as a tonic. It should 
be prescribed by a physician and administered 
under his supervision. On the other hand, 
vegetable oils, and olive oil among them, are 
entirely lacking in vitamins. For that reason, 
olive oil can not be substituted for cod-liver 
oil to stimulate the building of the tissues. 


A Bouquet and a Problem 
For some time I have been a faithful reader 
of your splendid articles written for Good 
Housekeeping. Your answers, too, are so sane. 
They at once inspire confidence in the writer. 
I wonder if you will have a few moments ‘to 
answer this question for me. Does fat make 


sant Mrs. C. F. E., Del. 
The physiological problem which you propose 
is one of general interest and one on whicha 
large amount of investigation has been made 
and the results of which have been published. 
There is a difference of opinion on the subject. 
In my opinion the weight of authority is on 
the negative side of the question. Fats do 
not make fat. The fat or oil which we take 
into our food is more easily burned in the 
body than any other food material. All the 
fats and oils which we eat in proper moderation 
are burned up in the tissues of the body. 
Sugars and starches are also burned, but not 
so readily. If you eat any excess of oil or fat, 
it is burned in preference to the sugar or the 
starch which has been previously converted 
into sugar. The excess of sugar or starch is 
left in the body, and in the process of trans- 
formation is converted into fat which may be 
burned or stored as fat in the body. Nature 
intends that our foods should be so balanced 
that not only will we have the proper amount 
of fuel, but also the proper excess of starches 
and sugars to make the necessary fat tissues. 
People who have the fat habit are, therefore, 
cautioned particularly to diminish the intake 
of sugar and starch and to eat fats and oils in 
moderation. 
An Idle Tale : 
Is cottonseed oii in any way harmful to use: 
Have been told by one who seemed sure he 
knew, that cottonseed oil products cause blind- 
ness and other ill effects? Is this true? 
Mrs. W. E. K., Calif. 
The man who told you that cottonseed oil 
and its products caused blindness has a wonder- 
ful supply of misinformation. He probably 
had been reading about wood alcahol and 
changed the cards. Well-purified cottonseed 
oil is a perfectly wholesome and palatable 
product and is an excellent agent for salad 
dressing, shortening, frying, or other uses 
which a good vegetable oil may be put. 
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: What the makers: 


Decisive as is the enthusiastic approval of The Hoover by its more 
than a million users, interest is nevertheless attached to the endorsements 


of this efficient cleaner by leading makers and importers of rugs and 
carpets. We quote from a few of many letters by these authorities: 


iio 


SS 
wn ef 


fea 


altar’ ah * de 


. 
ne. 


“From our experience and observation, The “Our opinion with regard to The Hoover is that 
Hoover is far superior to a broom or other the brush, which is a feature of the sweeper, is 
methods in cleaning pile fabrics. It gets the not injurious for use on fine Wilton, Axmin- 
grit which otherwise would remain inthe rug, ster, Body Brussels or Velvet rugs and carpets. 
cut the fabric and cause threadbare spots. We We have used a large Hoover in our show- 
can unqualifiedly recommend this cleaner.” rooms for over eight years, and have recently 

OVERBROOK CARPET COMPANY Purchased two newer models.” 
Philadelphia BIGELOW-HARTFORD CARPET COMPANY 

New York City 


he eco 


« 
i 


“We believe The Hoover is the most satisfactory 

*| carpet sweeper of any offered on the market. “It is our firm opinion that The Hoover is in no 
Ascarpet manufacturers we areverygladtooffer way injurious to rugs, but actually prolongs 

a word of testimony regarding the same, as we_ their life and beauty. Rugs, of any kind, to give 
believe, by the thorough manner in which it maximum wear and retain their beauty, must 


SO, Re ee 


reader 

Good ° removes the dirt, in all forms, from the carpet, be kept free of destructive dirt and grit. This, 
) Sane, : : : 
a 2 Yi) that the wool fibres are opened up and neces- we believe, is best accomplished by the gentle 
nts ‘to sarily longer life isgiventothecarpetsandrugs.” beating-sweeping method of The Hoover.” 
bay $ THE HIRST-ROGERS COMPANY A. & M. KARAGHEUSIAN, INC. 
va . hd Philadelphia New York City 
tich a ; “From our experience in the manufacture and “We have used Hoovers in our offices for several 
made care of carpets, we are pleased to give ouren- years and they have always given excellent 
shed. dorsement to The Hoover. The brush method satisfaction. We consider the beating brush a 
bject. of cleaning, in conjunction with the suction, very important feature in a vacuum cleaner 
is on we consider very desirable and in no way inju- and cannot see how it is injurious in any way 
ts do ; sy! tious to the fabric.” to the finest rugs and carpets.” 

take z 1” g. PHILADELPHIA CARPET COMPANY NYE & WAIT-KILMARNOCK CORP’N 
. * Philadelphia Auburn, New York 
ae ot The wonderful new light Hoover, with its easily conneéted air-cleaning attach- 

y. ei : ° ° . ° 
ments, will be gladly demonstrated in your home—without obligation—by any 

t not ) a * p 

r fat, hal Authorized Dealer. Five to seven dollars a month quickly pays for a Hoover 

r the ge he F 

srted : ‘| THE HOOVER COMPANY, North Canton, Ohio 


The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 


e HOOVE 


Lt BEATS --- as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


CANADA, AT HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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your boy’s mind? 


Back of that matter-of-fact exterior, 
which your boy shows to you and the 
world, is a brain bubbling with impres- 
sions. Out of his confused observation 
of human emotions, his mind, plastic as 
wet clay, is forming opinions about 
life, honor, truth and principle. Alone, 
he weighs, measures and makes judg- 
ment. He is fashioning his future. 


The years between ten and twenty 
are the formative period of a boy’s life. 
He instinctively loves fair play. He 
hates preaching and moralizing. But, 
how nobly he responds to right sugges- 
tion and example, when invitingly put. 


This is the secret of the success and 
popularity of THE AMERICAN Boy. 


Its stories are about boys like your 
boy, human, lovable fellows, who in a 
real world, meet conditions, tempta- 
tions and trials of character just as 
your boy will have to meet them. 


Hungrily reading these stories boys 
learn facts, facts of business, facts of 
science, facts of history, facts of na- 
ture, the motives back of life, the 
problems of industry and commerce, 
the advantages of education and train- 
ing—all woven into tales that fire the 
imagination, quicken ambition and 
leave healthy ideas of sincerity and 
faithfulness to the highest ideals. 


THE AMERICAN Boy is helping a 
half-million young Americans to be- 
come real men. Every boy should 
have it. Your boy will profit by it. 
Give him and that other fellow you 
would like to see get ahead, a year’s 
subscription to THE AMERICAN Boy. 

$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents-a copy at 


news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a@ standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


Vier ican Boy 


The Biggest . Brightest. Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World” 


FUR 







THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING Co. 
No. 602 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


J 
4 Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tue 
/ American Boy for one year, beginning with the 
+ current issue, to 


4 Name....... 
f2 Address 


What is getting into : 
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Table decorations from Dennison & Co.; silver from Alvin Silver Company; glass 
and china from Haviland & Co.; and linen from The Derryvale Linen Co., Inc. 


THE THANKSGIVING DINNER 


By ELAINE, 


Entertainment Editor 


On receipt of ten cents in stamps, complete instructions will be sent for making all 
the decorations shown on the table above, and also original verses and games to make 
merry conversation at the Thanksgiving ‘Dinner Table. To be sure you will receive 
the instructions in time, please send requests as far in advance as possible. Address 
all requests to Elaine, "Entertainment E ditor, 119 W. goth St., New York City 


Hallowe’en 
Or Dance 


Party 


On receipt of ten cents in stamps, sugges- 
tions will be sent for the Cauldron Dance 
in The Cave of The Winds, the Hallowe’en 
Party or Dance which was announced last 
month. This contains complete instructions 

, for making costumes for witches and wizards, 
mystic decorations, fortunes from Madame 
Radio in The Moon, Ghost Walkings, Black 
Battings, and Cat Scattings. If you have 
not prepared for your Hallowe’en Party, send 
for these suggestions at once so that you may 
have them in time to arrange the party. 
While it is impossible for Elaine to plan 
individual parties, there are some miscella- 
neous suggestions now available that may be 
adapted to many different occasions. These 
will be sent upon receipt of ten cents in stamps 
for each party, and include the following: 
Complete instructions for the Children’s 
Song of the Nations Party for home, or for a 
school or church entertainment. Club Sug- 
gestions for literary, musical, and artistic 
luncheons or teas. Correct instructions for 
a formal Bridge afternoon, and original ideas 
for an informal Bridge Party. Suggestions 
for Birthday Celebrations that are suitable 
for all ages, little people, middle sized 
people, and for even grown-up _ people. 
To secure any one of these parties, it is 
only necessary to send ten cents in stamps 
to Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Goop House 
KEE PING, 119 W. goth Street, New York C ity. 
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heir skin kept young’ -fresh --supple - 


--- season in and Season out 


What is the 


Society Woman’s secret ? 


“A WOMAN'S complexion 
can be very nearly per- 
fect. It should be smooth, 
supple and transparently 
fresh and it should not be- 
tray fatigue or the effects of 
weather.” 
This, if it were written, would 
be the society woman’s code. 

As proof of it, there is 
scarcely a woman of prominent social position whose 
age you can guess by any dullness of skin or lines. 

That does not mean she does not motor or take part 
in whatever sports are in season. She can be a zealous 
sportswoman by day and appear in the evening with 
delicate skin unmarred. Season in and out her skin 
is kept delicately fresh. It is beautiful with the supple- 
ness of youth. 

Of course it requires daily care to keep their skin in 
this perfect condition. And perhaps this is the only 
“secret” of the lovely complexions that most society 
women are known to possess. Their skin is never allowed 
for a moment to deteriorate from neglect. 

There are two fundamental needs of the skin that the 
society woman knows cannot be neglected without disaster 
—tegular cleansing in the particular way that cannot pos- 
sibly tighten or coarsen the skin and careful protection 
and freshening for all daytime and evening appearances. 


EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 


Pond’s Cold Cream for cleansing, Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream to protect and to hold the powder 


Pore rn tee 


If she is perhaps growing older she does not show it by a dulled 

skin or premature lines. If she is tired her face does not betray 

her. However much she is out of doors her skin is not rough- 
ened or reddened. What is her secret? 


These two essentials are the 
basis of the famous Pond’s 
Method of two entirely differ- 
ent creams through which so 
many lovely women keep their 
skin in just the fresh, beauti- 
fully supple condition that 
social usage requires. 

Pond’s Cold Cream not 
only cleanses exquisitely but 
restores the skin’s natural 
suppleness. Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream not only never fails in 
protection but gives each time the instant beauty of 
smooth fresh skin under the rouge and powder. 


Try this famous method—+yourself 
Do this tonight. With the finger tips apply Pond’s Cold 


Cream freely. The very fine oil in it softens your skin and 
penetrates every pore. Let it stay on a minute—now wipe it 
off with a soft cloth. The black that comes off shows you 
how carefully this cream cleanses. Do this twice. Your skin 
looks fresh and is beautifully supple. 

Then in the morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream over 
your whole face. Now if you wish, rouge—powder. How 
smooth and velvety your face feels to your hand. Whata fresh 
and charming complexion smiles back from the mirror. The 
powder is even and smooth over this flawless base. 


Begin today to use Pond’s Two Creams regularly to 
give your skin that well cared for look that distinguishes 
the women who must be beautiful in spite of their active 
social life. Buy both creams in any drug or department 
store. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


Generous Tubes — Mail Coupon with 10c today 
The Pond’s Extract Co., 135U. Hudson St., New York— 


Ten cents (roc) is enclosed for introductory tubes of 
Pond’s two creams—enough for two weeks’ use. 


Name 
Street 


f City 


In using advertisements see page 4 890 
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Protects 


OOSE keys grind and wear and 
tear your hand-bag. They crawl 
into out-of-the-way corners and 
refuse to be found. Or they form 
tangling alliances with your ker- 
chief and flip out across the side- 
walk to disappear down a grating. 


WHY not carry your keys in a 
Buxton Keytainer? Then, they can’t 
injure your bag and are convenient 
and easy to find. There is a Key- 
tainer in just the leather and style 
you'll like; in price from 50c for 
the plain sturdy models to those of 
rich leather and gold at $11. 


ALL have the revolving hooks that 
permit the keys to turn readily. 
Many models have a handy pocket 
for small important papers. 

A Buxton Keytainer is a personal 
accessory that you need. A splendid 
gift toafriend. For men as well as 
women. At the better shops. 


Write for your copy of the illustrated 
Book of Buxton Keytainers. 


Dealers: Write for details of $30. 
introductory display assortment. 


BUXTON, INC. 


Dept. E. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MARBRIDGE BLDG., NEW YORK 
In Canada:Rowland&Campbell,Ltd., Winni- 
peg; Julian Sale Leather Goods Co., Toronto 


BUXTON 
KEY-TAINER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
90 October 1923 Good Housekeeping 
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HEALTH and BEAUTY 


First Aid for 
By Anna Haz 


HE feet are the foundation of the body, 

and because they have such heavy 

and constant duty to perform they 
deserve more care and attention than usually 
are accorded them. There is no part of the 
body more systematically abused, neglected, 
cramped, and distorted than the foot. The 
footwear of today is being constructed more 
in accordance with the natural shape of the 
foot, but it is the exception to find the foot of 
any adult that is not in some way misshapen 
by wearing ill-fitting shoes, either in early 
life or later, which is evidenced by corns, 
bunions, ingrowing nails, enlarged joints or 
callouses. All these difficulties affect the 
nerves and, through the nerves, the general 
health of the individual. 

There must be elasticity of the arch of the 
foot and a perfect freedom of the ankle joints 
in order to walk properly. Usually if one 
forms the habit of standing and walking with 
the weight of the body over the ball or arch 
of the foot there will be less possibility of 
the ligaments becoming relaxed, or of flat 
foot or broken arches developing. 

Many persons wear shoes that deform the 
feet by preventing the natural development 
of the cords and tendons. Eventually the 
bones of the instep sag, causing flat foot and 
broken arches. 

When the shoe is too short or too narrow 
there 1s always the tendency to walk flat- 
footed in order to relieve the cramped toes. 
This practise sooner or later results in broken 
arches. To preserve the arch of the instep, 


| all the cords, muscles, and tendons must be 


kept strong, and to keep them strong the toes 
This is impossible if 


| you wear a shoe that is too narrow or one with 


pointed toes. 
When properly fitted, a shoe should be a 


| little longer than the foot; a flexible sole is 


| heel. 


best, with a reasonably wide toe and medium 
The baby French heel has supplanted 
the extremely high French heel for the average 


dress shoe, and can be worn with reasonable 
| comfort and safety. 


Mothers should use the greatest judgment 
and care in selecting shoes for children and be 


| sure that they are neither too long nor too 


short, too narrow nor too wide, and see also 


| that there is no friction, irritation, or pressure 
| upon the joints to cause future trouble. 


To Relieve Pressure 
A treatment for all foot ailments would 


| cover too much space, but the “first aid” in 
the hygienic treatment for corns, bunions, 


callouses, fissures, ingrowing nails, enlarged 


| joints, etc., lies in removing all pressure or 


friction from the affected part of the foot. 
In most cases, the pressure on a joint can 


| be relieved by making a small, round disk of 
|. adhesive lamb’s wool, with a hole in the cen- 
| ter, and applying it to the affected joint or 
| toe. Painful corns or callouses on the bottom 
| of the foot may. be protected from friction by 
| putting several layers of adhesive plaster over 
| the corn or callous, forming a protective 
| cushion, but do not leave it on too long. 


After the daily bath it is very helpful to 
those who have foot troubles thoroughly to 
anoint and massage the feet with a lubricating 
oil. Coconut oil, cold-cream, or any sub- 
stance of an oily nature will serve the purpose. 
After the oil is well rubbed into the feet, remove 
all that is not absorbed by rubbing the feet 
very briskly with a Turkish towel—but do not 
use water, as the small amount of oil which 
still remains after the rubbing, will give the 
softness and flexibility needed for comfort. 


Foot Troubles 


elton Delavan 


During the summer months many 
suffer more or less discomfort from burni 
or swelling of the feet. For relief, a fogt 
bath of warm water, in which a small handful 
of either common table salt or ordinary 
baking soda has been dissolved, will generally 
prove very beneficial. 

Cold feet are due many times to poor cit. 
culation, and for relief a foot bath of first hot 
and then cold water is effective.” First 
immerse the feet in cold water, and then ip 
hot water, alternating from the hot to the 
cold several times; then rub the feet briskly 
with a rough towel. 

The following exercise will not only improve 
the circulation through the feet but will ako 
strengthen the ankles, the arches and balls of 
the feet and will aid in correcting flat foot, 


Corrective Exercise 


Sit in a chair, feet resting on the floor, 
Lift one foot a few inches from the floor, 
the upper part of the leg immovable, and swi 
the foot, on the ankle, in a circular movement 
as if on a pivot. Be sure that your toes 
describe a complete circle outward, down 
ward, inward and upward. Repeat the com- 
plete circle ten times, then rest the feet on 
the floor; bend the ankles, let heels rest on the 
floor, and raise the toes as high as 
This will bring a strong stretch through the 
arches and balls of the feet, and through the 
tront part of the ankles. Repeat this move 
ment ten times, then lower the toes and raige 
the heels high so that a strong stretch is félt 
through the upper part of the feet, ankles, and 
back part of heels. Repeat the movement 
ten times, then alternate the movements, first 
raising heels then-toes until there is a sense 
of warmth and strength through the entige 
foot. This exercise should. be done dai 

If the ankles are weak, the trouble may be 
partially due to an incorrect habit of standing. 
The accustomed position with most peopie is 
to hold the feet at an outward angle of from 
30 to 45 degrees. This is not correct as it 
throws the weight too far on the outer ankle, 
causing it to bulge. See that the feet ar 
held so the inner side presents a straight line. 
You will find this awkward at first if you are 
accustomed to standing in what is called 
usually the “first position,” that is, with the 
heels together, toes pointing out. 

The correct way (straight inside line of the 
foot) brings the necessary strain, or pull, on 
the muscles of the thigh into better distribu- 
tion. The muscles on the inner side are thus 
brought into play as well as the more fre 
quently used outside ones, and the inner 
ankle muscles are likewise benefited. 

Those who stand in this correct physiolog- 
ical fashion will never show the blemish of 
bulging ankle bones. In fact, if small childréa, 
when taking their first steps, were taugut 1 
stand after this fashion, the rounded slender 
ness of the ankle and the graceful high arch 
of the foot would be established for life. _ 

The feet should have the same regular cate 
that is given the face, hair, or other parts 
the body. The pores of the feet should be 
kept active and open through bathing, massage, 
and friction rubs with the hand, stiff 
brush, or a Turkish towel. : 

The effect of massage upon the feet 1s & 
pecially soothing and beneficial to the nerves 

Rubbing the feet with a smooth pumice 
stone each night will eventually do away with 
callouses. Fresh, clean stockings each day 
will greatly relieve tired, irritated feet, and 4 
change of shoes should be made at least evely 
other day to keep the feet in good condition. 
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Where Town and Country Meet 


fr Economical Transportation 


Chevrolet enables the city housewife to buy 
vegetables, eggs, poultry and small fruits, direct 
from the farmer’s wife, fresh and cheap. 


Each woman benefits by the exchange as the 
low prices paid by the city woman are much 
higher than the farmer can get on whole- 
sale shipments. 

In like manner, Chevrolet enables the farmer’s wife to 


buy dry goods, groceries and household appliances not 
available in country stores. 


In time and money saved and health and happiness 
gained a Chevrolet more than pays for itself, therefore 
every family, in city or country can afford to own one 
and should have it. 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior 2-Pass. Roadster $510 Commercial Cars 
Superior 5-Pass. Touring - 525 Superior Light Delivery - $510 
Superior 2-Pass. Utility Superior Commercial 

Coupe Chassis - - - - - + « 425 
Superior 5-Pass. Sedan - 860 Utility Express Truck Chassis 575 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Dealers and Service Stations Everywhere 








Little Mistakes 
In English 


The White Flag 


(Continued from page 37) 
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A Millstone and the Human Heart 


Make Others Judge DURING the days that Mahala lay ap- 
proaching the culmination of the final test 


You Unfairly 


In business and social 
life you are judged every 
day by what you say and 
write. The words you use, 
how you use them; your 
spelling, grammar, punctu- 
ation—these tell the 
measure of your ability, 
your experience, your 
breeding, more clearly 
than anything else. Your 
English says to all the 
world, “This is what I 
am!” 


How Poor English Hurts You 


Women cannot afford to use poor English; 
they cannot afford to fall behind their hus- 
bands; they cannot afford to make mistakes 
because of their children. 

Your language determines your position in 
the social and- business scale. Charming per- 
sonality, fine clothes, wonderful appearance, 
count for little if handicapped -by imperfect 
or “sloppy” English. 

People will think you are lacking in education and 
culture if you spell incorrectly such common words as 
“business,” ‘‘abbreviate,’’ etc.; if you ‘say, “‘between 
you and I” instead of ‘‘between you and me;” if you use 
“who’’ for ‘“‘whom’’ and ‘“‘shall” for “wiil.*., What can 
you expect people to think if you don’t know when to 
use one or two ‘‘e’s’’ or ‘‘m’s” or “‘r’s,”’ or when to use 
“ei” or “ie,” or if you say ‘“‘hosPITable’’ when you 
should say ‘“‘HOSpitable.’’ 


15 Minutes a Da 
Perfects Your English 


tf your English does not make people think the best 
of you then it must be improved. Extensive tests show 
that most men and women are but 61% efficient in the 
essential points of English. 

But now there is a way to improve your English. 
Sherwin Cody, perhaps the best-known teacher of prac- 
tical English, has perfected and patented a remarkable 
device which quickly gives you a commanding mastery 
of English. He has thrown aside all the “‘junk’’ which 
makes the old methods so inefficient. The drudgery of 
rules and tiresome drills is disearded. Each evening 
you are assigned an easy 15 minute lesson. No time is 
wasted on what you already know. You are quickly 
shown your mistakes in spelling, punctuation, grammar, 
and pronunciation, and you concentrate on_the points 
that need attention. By actual use correct English soon 
becomes a habit. 


Astonishing Book on English 
Sent Free 


A command of polished and effective English denotes 
education and culture. It wins friends and favorably 
impresses those with whom you come in contact. In 
business and in social life correct English gives you added 
advantages and better opportunities while poor English 
handicaps you more than you will ever realize. And 
now, in only 15 minutes a day—in your own home— 
you can actually check up and see yourself improve 
by using the 100% self-correcting method. 

If you are efficient in English it will give you 
greater confidence; if you are deficient you surely want 
to know it. For this reason Mr, Cody has prepared a 
simple 15-minute test which you can take in your own 
home. The correct answers are given so you can tell 
at once just where you stand. Write today for this 
test—it is free. We will also gladly mail you our 
new free book, “How to Speak and Write Masterly 
English.” Merely mail the coupon or a postal card. 
Free yourself of the errors in English that embarrass 
you. You ean achieve your greatest possibilities only 
when you master English. Write today. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
8219 Searle Building Rochester, New York 


SHERWIN CODY 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
8210 Searle Building Rochester, 


Please send me your new Free Book, “‘How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English,” a°.4 a'so the 15-minute Test 


New York 
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as to whether her physical forces were strong 
enough to endure the ravages of the fever and 
leave her only sufficient strength to go on 
breathing, Jason worked frantically. For the 
first time in his life he found himself doing 
the thing that was popular. Every one was 
willing to help him. Carpenters would work 
over hours and on holidays; painters and paper 
hangers were equally accommodating. The 
neighbors on the farms surrounding Mahala’s 
forty acres came to his rescue. Without being 
asked, they mowed weeds, burned brush heaps, 
trimmed the orchard, and rebuilt tottering 
fences.” They made a day of straightening the 
leaning stable on its foundations and staying 
its framework, so that with new roof and 
sheathing it would be a tenable building for 
many years to come. 

Jason superintended everything, but he con- 
fined his personal work to the house. While 
the men were nailing shingles and laying floor- 
ing, he was peeling off rotten plastering, 
tearing away broken lathing, working wherever 
he could lend a hand in most swiftly furthering 
the task he had undertaken. Every morning he 
stood at the foot of Mahala’s bed, looking down 
at her a few moments before he went to work. 
All day her tortured face was the spur that 
drove him to accomplishments worthy of the 
best efforts of two men. Jemima kept assuring 
him that he need not be so terribly anxious. 
There would be a crisis, but she and Dr. 
Grayson and the nurse were watching for it; 
they would be prepared; they would save 
Mahala. 


UT there came a day when Jason staggered 
into the little house wearing a ghastly face. 
He paid no attention to the food Jemima set 
out for him. He made his way to Mahala’s 
room, and clinging to the foot of the bed, he 
stood staring down at her, an agony of doubt, 
of fear, written over his face and figure. Finally 
Jemima could endure it no longer. She put her 
arms around him and helped him from the 
room. He went out and sat down on the back 
steps, where Jemima followed him. 

“Don’t feel so badly, Jason,” she said. 
“You’re working so hard that your nerve is 
givin’ way. All of us feel that Mahala is 
holdin’ her own. She’s goin’ to come out of 
this. You needn’t be so afraid. We won’t let 
her die.” 

The face that Jason lifted to hers was so 
ghastly that Jemima never forgot it. 

“You haven’t stopped to consider,” he said, 
“that death might be the best thing that could 
happen to her.” 

“No, I haven’t,” said Jemima stoutly, 
“because I don’t think it. She’s young, and 
she’s strong, and she’s innocent.” 

Jason sat so still that it occurred to Jemima 
that he had stopped breathing, and then he 
said quietly: 

“One man said she was innocent. Eleven 
say that she is guilty. That is a stain that is 
going to mark her the remainder of her life. 
I’m not sure that life is the best thing for her.” 

“The only thing of which I’m sure,” said 
Jemima heartily, “is that you’ve worked to the 
breaking-point, or you may have picked up 
this fever yourself. Dr. Grayson says people 
do get it from one another. Now, you come 
and get some food, and go to bed and have a 
good sleep, and tomorrow you work just half 
as hard as you have today.” 

There were three anxious days at the time 
the fever ran its course, but Dr. Grayson was 
skilled and conscientious, and he was dealing 
with a condition that he had handled many 
times in his life when he did not have the 
vitality of youth to aid him. ‘The thing that 
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he would have to combat in Mahala’s case 
would be her lethargy, the indifference that he 
felt sure she would feel, when consciousness 
returned, ‘as to whether she lived or died and 
this proved to be the hardest battle that he had 
to fight. But she was young; she was physically: 
strong. Jemima, the nurse, and Dr. Grayson 
never faltered in their unwavering work and 
faith. The result was that, a week after the 
crisis, they were beginning to whisper of mys- 
terious things to Mahala. There was a journey 
that she was to make; there was a wonderfyl 
surprise in store for her; something delightfy 
was going to happen. 

Because she was very weak, because she was 
desperately tired, because her heart had come 
as near to being broken as human hearts ever 
come to that condition without ultimate 
completion, Mahala found the easiest way was 
to listen, to accept what was being said, 
Several times she had sat in her chair by the 
window for an hour; her feet had touched 
the floor; she had stood upon them and per. 
formed a few wavering journeys around the 
room. 

Jemima had been dismantling and sending 
away everything in the house belonging to 
Mahala that she could spare. Her clothing was 
packed, and she was counting the days until 
the removal could be made, when there came 
to the faithful creature a telegram from her 
daughter-in-law, and this time the hand of fate 
fell heavily upon Jemima. In the prime of her 
son’s life, in the full tide of his strength, with 
his wife and a house full of small children 
depending upon him, a piston had burst ina 

iece of machinery upon which he was working 
in the factory that employed him, and the 
remainder of Jemima’s life was taken out of her 
hands. She was asked to come and to 
rear and to support seven children, all of the 
youngsters needing everything. She was 
asked to come immediately, so there was noth- 
ing to do but tell Mahala that there was trouble 
in Jemima’s family, that she had_ been 
called, and to leave Mahala to the care of the 
nurse. 


O MANY things had happened to Mahala 
that one more did not matter. She wept a 
few weak tears of compassion for Jemima and 
pity for herself and went soundly to sleep at the 
hour of Jemima’s departure. The nurse wasa 
kindly woman, a judicious woman, and for the 
remainder of her stay she found _ herself 
adhering rigidly to the rules that Jemima had 
explained to her. Backed by Jemima’s rea- 
sons, they seemed good rules. People who had 
failed Mahala in her hour of tribulation might 
stay away and attend to their own affairs; they 
might thoroughly learn the lesson that the 
friend in need is the one who is the friend in 
deed, and that if people were not friends in 
need, there was every likelihood that. they 
never would be friends again in any conditions 
that might obtain. 

On the day that Jason announced that the 
house was ready, that he was certain that he 
and the daughter of one of the neighboring 
farmers who had been helping him to arrange 
the house would be able to care for Mahala in 
the future, the nurse helped him lay springs and 
a mattress in Peter Potter’s delivery wagon 
and make up a comfortable bed. With a pale 
smile on her lips and that brand of hopelessness 
in her heart which amounts to _ passivity, 
Mahala walked between the nurse and Jason 
and was lifted on to the bed. With closed eyes 
she lay quietly while she was driven throug 
the streets of Ashwater, out country highways 
and slowly down the River Road until they 
reached the house she once had visited. 

As they drove along in the warming sul 
shine, she felt that it made small difference 
to her whether she lived or died. But whet 
she saw the transformation that had take 
place in her house and land, there came to 
with a distinct shock the feeling that it W 





Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Pork and Beans 
with Tomato Sauce- 


Tae Fea eT MET 


Tomato 


Catchup e/ 
Ui Chili Sauce 


HEY who appreciate superlative goodness in foods are, it 
seems, unnumbered. Everywhere there is a constantly 
increasing demand for foods which bear the Libby label. Espe- 
cially in demand now are Libby’s Catchup—catchup unusually 
rich; Libby’s Chili Sauce—a relish delightfully piquant; and 
Libby’s Pork and Beans with a Tomato Sauce that’s truly 
—~ distinctive in its flavor. Still, as winter approaches, many larders 
are filling with Libby’s Fruits and Vegetables and other Condi- 
ments against the days of entertaining to come. A provisioning 
doubly wise since these Libby Foods of Finer Flavor cost no 
more than the ordinary. 


Libby’s Pork and Beans, 

Catchup, Olives, Pickles and *« Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 210 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Kraut are also packed in Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 

Libby’s Canadian Kitchens Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


In using advertisements see page 4 93 














oh yes, 
this is an 


it isn’t like 
advertisements 


Read it 


In SepremBeR the fields of the South are white 
with cotton and cheerful darkies are seen slow- 
ly shuffling down the long rows, picking the 
snow white bolls. 


If it weren’t for that cotton crop we'd be 
hungry people this year. In its way that cot- 
ton crop is as necessary as the wheat crop of 
the great northwest, if we’re to be a wholesome 
well-fed nation. Cotton seed supplies some- 
thing more than a third of all the fat we eat. 
More than a billion pounds a year. We'd be 
hungry people if it weren’t for that cotton 
crop. 

Does it seem odd to think of cotton in con- 
nection with cooking fat? 


Or trees in connection with sugar? 


Nature is very generous. We get maple 
sugar and syrup from a tree that may some 
day be the boards on our kitchen floor. We 
get a-delicious, wholesome fat from a plant 
that may give us our gingham apron, too. 
Cotton is one of the most important foed crops 
in this country. 

When the cotton is picked it is taken to the 
gin, Eli Whitney’s great invention, where the 
seed is picked out from the long, white fibre. 
The white cotton is baled and shipped off to 
the mills to be woven into cloth for the outside 
of us, and the seed to the “crusher” to become 
food for the inside of us. 


The cotton seed, as it comes from the gin, is 
small and gray and looks a bit like a pussy- 
willow bud -because of the short cotton fibre 
that clings to the outside. It is put into an in- 
genious machine where tiny knives scrape off 
this “lint” from the hull or shell, and, thor- 
oughly scraped, the cotton seed is like a little, 
dark brown nut. 


These seeds, or nuts, are cracked so as to 
get at the kernels or “meats,” rich with oil, 
and then heated—“cooked” we say—in great 
steam kettles so that the oil can be easily 
pressed out. This job of cooking the “‘meats” 
is quite a skillful one. In our Company we’re 
as proud of some of our old, experienced cooks 
as a good hotel might be of its chef. There is 
an opportunity for judgment and skill in this 
cooking and it makes a difference in the 
product. 
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When the meats are cooked, they are placed 
in huge hydraulic presses and the rich molasses 
colored oil is squeezed out. 


The quality of this oil will vary consider- 
ably. Cotton seed, for instance, is no more 
uniform than wheat or corn or any other crop. 
All the apples even from the same tree aren't 
going to be exactly alike and each exactly as 
good as the next. The quality of oil will vary, 
depending on the seed and the cooking, and 
our first opportunity to make Snowdrift better 
than any other cooking fat is to select only the 
choicest oil from the millions of gallons 
pressed. The oil then goes to a refinery. 


As it is pressed from the seed the oil is dark 
in color and has a decided odor and fiavor. 
Some folks like this flavor. More don’t. If 
you like molasses better than white granulated 
sugar, you might possibly prefer cotton seed 
oil before it was refined. 


Molasses not only sweetens but flavors 
everything it sweetens. You “taste” the mo- 
lasses in everything you sweeten with it. Re- 
fined sugar sweetens, but doesn’t change the 
flavor. Similarly, good cooks want a fat that 
fattens or enriches food without making every- 
thing “taste” of the fat used. So oil refiners 
not only try to get all impurities out of the 
oil, but also try to take out the color and any 
strong flavor. 


The ideal oil would be almost as clear as 
crystal—just pure, rich oil—100% fat—with 
no impurities, coloring matter or flavor what- 
ever. The best we have ever seen (Wesson Oil) 
is such a pale, straw color that it is almost no 
color at all, and is so delicate in flavor that you 
really feel the rich, delicious oil in your mouth 
more than you faste any flavor. 


There are many good refiners and most of 
the cotton seed oil on the market is pretty 
good. Ordinarily it bears about the relation 
to old-fashioned cotton seed oil that light 
brown sugar does to molasses, so far as color 
and taste are concerned. It has a distinct 
flavor that you may or may not like, but it is 
good wholesome food. 


Quite naturally all refining isn’t alike. 


When a thing takes knowledge and skill and 












experience some are bound to do it better than 
others—to say nothing of the difference in the 
standard of excellence different men aim at, 





Our next opportunity to make Snowdrit 
better than any other cooking fat is to refine 
our selected oil to a degree of purity and good- 
ness that we do not believe is equalled by any 
other refiner. We do just that. By the Wesson 
method, 


That doesn’t sound like a very modest state- 
ment, but it’s true. As a reader of advertise. 
ments you might be satisfied when we tell the 
truth and not expect us to be modest, too, 
about these things we're proud of. 


The oil that is to be made into Snowdriftis 
refined by the Wesson method to a degree of 
purity and goodness that we do not believeis 
equalled by any other oil you could buy- 
100% pure, rich, nourishing food. 


“The Doctor,” as we call David Wesson (he 
is an eminent chemist, not a physician, and 
his official title in our Company now is Tech 
nical Director), is an authority on the refining 
of vegetable oil, and invented or discovered, ot 
whatever is the thing one does with a method, 
a method of refining oil that was named after 
him. 

The Wesson method of refining vegetable ol 
probably marked the greatest advance in the 
interest of the whole industry. 


Choice oil, refined by the Wesson methodto 
an unequalled purity and richness, is the 
ready to be made into Snowdrift. 


Snowdrift is made entirely of this pure veg 
table oil— nothing else—hardened into ‘ 
creamy cooking fat, by hydrogenating, 
cause—frankly—the women of this count! 
didn’t want to cook with a liquid fat bit 
wanted their cooking fat to be white and sill 
and look like the old-fashioned hog lard the 
were accustomed to. 


When you come to think of it, all fats a 
oils—or all oils, fats, whichever way you Wall 
to say it. It is just a matter of temperatut 
At 30 degrees Fahrenheit vegetable oil, but 
and hog lard are all solid fats. At ordinal 
room temperature the vegetable oil is liq 
and the butter and lard still hard. Around! 
degrees the butter melts, vegetable oil ant 
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butter are liquid and the hog lard soft. At 
115 degrees the lard melts and all three fats 
are liquid. : 

_ However, habit is strong. Years ago, when 
cotton seed oil was first offered to women as a 
cooking fat, they didn’t want to use liquid fat. 
They wanted it white and solid. 


The ladies usually get their own way. 


It was discovered that oleostearine—tallow 
ot beef suet—could be mixed with vegetable 
oil in some way or other, chilled and the mix- 
ture would harden into a solid fat with the 
appearance and consistency of hog lard. 


For many years vegetable (that is, partly 
vegetable) shortening was made in this way. 

Many manufacturers still make it that way 
—and tell you so on their labels if you will 
read all the small type. 

But in the search for improvement an Eng- 
lishman discovered that by hydrogenating it 
was possible to make a solid fat entirely of 
pure vegetable oil. Some of us are not ac- 
quainted with hydrogen except as a part of 
water. The only chemical formula some of us 
know, off-hand, is HXO—two parts hydrogen 
and one part oxygen—making pure water. 


By adding a little hydrogen to vegetable oil 
under pressure and chilling it, the oil becomes 
quite hard at ordinary room temperature. 
And this hardened oil, itself a pure vegetable 
fat, can be used instead of tallow or suet to 
solidify more vegetable oil. 


The discovery enables us to make Snowdrift 
an absolutely pure vegetable fat. 


A small quantity of Wessonized oil has 
hydrogen added to it until it is a glistening, 
hard, white fat. A bit of this hardened oil is 
melted and mixed with the rest of the oil. 


It is then poured into pans in which huge 
polls are slowly turning round. These rolls are 
hollow and filled with brine from an ice ma- 
chine, so that they are freezing cold on the out- 
side. As these icy rolls dip into pans of warm 
oil the oil is chilled and clings to the rolls like 
so much soft snow. 

As the rolls turn round this soft, snowy fat 
is brought up out of the pan below and keen 
knives scrape it off into a “beater’”—a large 
cylinder in which there is a rapidly spinning 
rod with blades like a giant egg-beater, which 
whips up the fat into a white creaminess. 


Our method of hydrogenating is not an ex- 
clusive one, like the Wesson method of refin- 
ing. All makers of pure vegetable cooking fat 
hydrogenate their oil in somewhat the same 
way. But even in doing somewhat the same 
thing there is opportunity for us to use the ex- 
perience and skill of twenty odd years in mak- 
ing this process contribute to the superiority 
of Snowdrift. 


Just the right degree of hardness in the 
hardened oil—exactly the right proportion of 
hard white fat to clear liquid fat—just the 


right chill—and judgment in the whipping— : 


all these things give Snowdrift two qualities 
very different from other cooking fats and 
very popular with Snowdrift users. Snowdrift 
comes out white and creamy. : 


Snowdrift is always creamy and easy to use 
no matter what the weather. It is never too 
hard nor too soft. You’ve probably tried cook- 
ing fat that got hard asa brick in cold weather 
so you could hardly dig it out with a knife, and 
then so soft and mushy in warm weather that 
you almost had to spoon it. Hydrogenated fat 
tends to get too hard when it is chilled and to 
melt suddenly before it is very warm. The 
secret of Snowdrift’s creaminess is to add so 
little hydrogenated fat. No matter what the 
weather Snowdrift is just the creamy consist- 
ency that a cook finds most convenient to use. 


This isn’t an accident. It doesn’t just hap- 
pen so. It is one of the results of trying for 
more than twenty years to make a perfect 
cooking fat—not only pure and good to eat, 
but pretty to look at and convenient to cook 
with. 

From the “beater” Snowdrift is pressed— 
glistening, white, pure, rich and creamy—into 
airtight cans or buckets to bring it to your 
kitchen as sweet and fresh as the day it was 
made. 


This airtight can is last, but far from least. 
The way we send Snowdrift to you may not 
seem a part of the story of making Snowdrift, 
but it is tremendously important, because on 
that airtight can depends what Snowdrift is 
like when you get it. It doesn’t do you any 
good for us to make Snowdrift good unless it’s 
good when you get it. Any cooking fat or 
shortening is fat. Any pure fat, without a pre- 
servative in it, will grow old and stale and 
finally rancid in the course of time—how soon 
depending somewhat on the weather. 


It takes time for a cooking fat to make the 
trip from where it is made to your kitchen 
table. There may be a long railroad journey, 
or delays in shipping. There are sometimes 
long waits in grocers’ warehouses and more or 
less time spent on your grocer’s shelves. You 
might possibly get a can or bucket of cooking 
fat within a few days after it is made, but it is 
more likely to be several weeks old and some- 
times months. 


Of course, if you found fat objectionably 
strong or rancid, you wouldn’t use it. But if 
the fat had grown old and stale, without actu 
ally spoiling, most folks would use it; think it 
was not a very good kind of fat, and never 
know what the real trouble was. 


Lots of women have told us that they’ve 
used cooking fat of one kind or another all 
their life and never really knew, until they 
tried Snowdrift, how sweet and fresh a fat 
could be. 


We used to put out Snowdrift in ordinary 
cans and buckets and tubs, just like anybody 
else. Soon we discovered that in an open tub 
we couldn’t be sure what Snowdrift would be 
like when you got it—we couldn’t even be sure 
it was clean. After that we packed Snowdrift 
only in tightly covered buckets. Then. one 
day, years ago, we found some Snowdrift on 
the shelves in grocery stores that we were 
ashamed of—Snowdrift that we couldn’t be- 
lieve was Snowdrift. 


The covered buckets had kept it clean—but 
that was all—and the Snowdrift was very, 
very stale. We realized then that lots of 
women might ask for Snowdrift and get this 
stale, ordinary fat instead of the good, fresh 
fat we'd made. 


What was the use of all our care and pride 
in making Snowdrift the very finest we knew 
how, if we sent it out and let luck decide 
whether you got it as good as we made it, or 
whether warm weather and standing on gro- 
cers’ shelves had almost spoiled it before it 
reached your kitchen? 


We put Snowdrift in an airtight can, so that 
when you open it in your kitchen it is as sweet 
and fresh and good as the day we make tt. 


Nothing but an airtight can or bucket will 
keep it fresh. A tight cover won’t do, even if 
it is on pretty tight. Freshness depends on 
real airtightness, as you know if you have ever 
done any canning or preserving yourself. 


If you ever find a can of Snowdrift that isn’t 
sweet and fresh as the day we made it, the 
trouble isn’t with Snowdrift, it is with that 
can. You've probably had an occasional jar of 
your own leak and the contents spoil. Once in 
a while a Snowdrift can doesn’t stay airtight 
and the Snowdrift is no better than if it were 
packed in an ordinary tin or bucket. Take 
that can back to your grocer and get a can of 
real Snowdrift with our compliments—fresh 
and good as the day it was made. 


In the early days a truly airtight can wasn’t 
very convenient, but the goodness of fresh 
Snowdrift was worth the bother to open the 
most obstinate can. Now, in our constant 
effort to do everything we can to make Snow- 
drift a perfect cooking fat, we’ve even im- 
proved the can, so that it is right convenient 
to open and still keeps Snowdrift fresh. 


That's the whole story of making Snowdrift. 


‘Snowadrift 


Made by the Wesson Oil people from an oil as good as a fine salad oil and packed in an airtight can that keeps it 


as sweet and fresh as the day it was made 


For making Cake Biscurr AND Pastry and for FryINnG 
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THE GREATEST 
Sandwich 


IN THE WORLD 


NIMITABLY delicious! Dain- 
ty sandwiches of Underwood 
Deviled Ham are a fitting climax 
to an evening of bridge—a pleas- 
ure to the guests and a tribute to 
the skill of the hostess. 


Dozens of delicious dishes can 
be made from Underwood Deviled 
Ham. A useful booklet The Little 
Red Devil Recipes’? sent free on 
request. And 25c in stamps will 
bring you a sample can. Sold by 
leading grocers everywhere. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
59 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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be ungracious of her to die. There was an 
expectant look about the face of the waiting 
house. It proclaimed itself with dignity and 
pride, and it was alluring to see—all fresh 
paint and lace-curtained windows. It was 
standing up straight on its foundations. A 
veranda had been added across the front, and 
everything was a vision of peace and quiet 
beauty. -It gave Mahala:the feeling that she 
would not be doing the square thing not to 
live in it, not to love it, not to search for 
happiness there. 

Sitting on the veranda was an attractive 
young girl. When she saw the wagon coming, 
she arose and came down to the gate, swinging 
it@pen. She was a slip of a thing with light 
hair, wide-open, questioning, young eyes, and 
# provoking, red mouth. She was quite tall for 
a.girl, slender and neatly starched and ironed. 
There was the vivid pink of fresh air, an out- 
door flush, on her cheeks. 

Mahala looked at Jason; her lips formed the 
one word, “Who?” 

Jason answered: ‘Her name is Ellen Ford. 


| She’s the daughter of your nearest neighbor. 


She’s taken a lot of interest while I was fixing 
up the place. She’s agreed to stay with you 


| and take care of you until you feel well enough 





to manage by yourself. She’s a real nice 
girl with sufficient sense to keep her mouth 
shut. She thinks you wonderful, and she’s 
crazyabouthavingthechancetostay with you.” 

For a long time Mahala’s eyes looked 
intently down the road in front of her. The 
sight of the little house almost buried in green, 
of the neatly-fenced fields, and the thought of 
searching for happiness again had brought 
rushing back to her brain the one thought 
that, since her day of direst disaster, had 
persisted with her. Suddenly the big tears 
began to squeeze from her eyes and slide down 
her cheeks. Then she lifted her head and 
looked into Jason’s eyes. 

“Jason,” she cried, “you know that I never 
touched that money!” 

Jason put his arms around her and muttered 
words of comfort. . He was telling her to be 
brave, to be calm, to think of nothing but that 
she was coming to-her very own home, that for 
the remainder of her life, if she chose, she was 
to do nothing but tend her flowers and her 


|garden and do whatever she pleased there. 


When they stopped Jason lifted her bodily, 
carrying her across the veranda and into her 
room where he laid her on the. bed upon which 
she had slept as a child. 


HEN she opened her tired eyes, she saw 
that the room was almost an exact repro- 
duction of her old one. She swung her feet to 
the floor, and steadying herself by the furniture, 


| she made her way round the room in wonder- 


At sight of 
She looked 


ment almost too great for words. 
her, the gold bird burst into song. 


| into the living-room and cried out in astonished 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
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delight when she saw upon the walls pictures 
that had belonged to her father and mother, tne 
oil portrait of her mother hanging abcve the 
mantel—a whole room full of precious things 
that she had thought lost to her forever. 
There were several cases of the books they had 
loved like old friends waiting to greet her. She 
forgot her weakness. She voiced a cry of 
delight as she stood in the middle of the room, 
gazing in an ecstasy at each precious thing she 
never had hoped to see again. 

She made her way to the door of the next 
room, and there she found a guest chamber 
furnished with more of their home possessions, 
and another door led to the dining-room— 
floor, side walls, furnishings—each object was 
familiar to her. Crossing it, she looked into the 
kitchen, furnished as were the other rooms, 
with her possessions. And there she saw Ellen 
Ford busy preparing supper for her. Through 
the back door she could see a roofed veranda 
having chairs and a small table, and on back to 
the old orchard, from which she could hear the 
humming wings of bees and the voices of 
the bluebirds. She could see the stable with 


The White Flag 


white chickens busy around it, and a cow ang 
a calf in the lot beside it. Her quick eyes took 
in the upper part of the stable, where gh 
judged, from the arrangement of windows, that 
Jason had made a room for himself while he 
worked. 

With the bravest effort at self-control of 
_ she was capable, Mahala turned to Ellen 
Ford. 

“T want to thank you very much for your 
kindness in helping to make a home for me” 
she said. ' 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” answered the girl busy 
over the stove. “We join land, you know, and 
we always try to do what we can for any of oyr 
neighbors.” 

And then, in an effort to be friendly, to 
cover an embarrassing situation, she rattled a 
kettle lid and fussed with some things on the 
table as she remarked casually, “Of course, 
we’d expect you to do anything for ys 
that I’ve tried to do here, in case we needed it.” 


MAHALA looked at the girl quickly. She 
divined that the speech had been made to 
put her at ease, but she also divined something 
else. It was innocent, it was simple, it was 
honest. Here was some one who had faith in 
her, who had been willing to bolster that faith 
with works; some one who was proud to hk 
with her, to help her till she should again be 
able to help herself. Before she thought what 
she was doing, she found herself standing face 
to face with Ellen Ford. She realized that her 
hands were reaching up to the shoulders of the 
girl, who was taller than she. She found 
herself crying out, 
“You know, don’t you, that I never touched 
that money?” F 
Instantly the stout, young arms closed 
around her. Mahala felt herself drawn to Ellen 
Ford, and a work-coarsened, young hand was 
stroking her hair. ye 
“Why, of course, you didn’t!’’- she. said 
“Every one.-with. any sense knows: you 
couldn’t.” pe 
Mahala turned suddenly and went back-to 
her room, where*she was greeted with ‘another 
gush of song from the throat of her bird.’ She 
was too weak’ to reach its cage. She dropped 
on the side of: the.bed and sat staring through 
the window. When Ellen came. presently, 
saying supper was ready, she went to the 
dining-room and tried with all her might to 
force down her throat some of the good food 
which the girl had deftly prepared. Then she 
sat for an hour in an arm chair on the veranda; 
looking at the flowers redeemed from the 
trespassing of overrunning weeds, fertilized 
and cultivated. How they would bloom in the 
spring, how well the bushes looked, and 






the trees; how rank the grass! By and by the 





moon came up, and the night was filled with 
the soft sounds of fall. It was Jason who said 
to her: 

“TI wish you would lie down now, Mahala. | 
think you're taxing yourself too far. You've 
got to take this slowly. In a few weeks 
you'll be surprised at what the air, and the 
food, and the work that you will find, willd 
for you.” : 

Mahala arose and went to him. She laid her 
hands upon his arm. “Jason,” she said iné 
shaking voice, “I had hopes about this land the 
minute I saw it. It will take all the rest of my 
life to tell you what a wonderful thing I think 
you have done in fixing up my house for me. 
I never, never, can tell you what it means! 
me to have these things from my home bac 
again. How dees it happen?” 

“Don’t, Mahala,” said Jason, taking her am 
and trying to guide her toward the door 
“Don’t worry about these things now. Dot! 
try to talk. There’s a long time coming whe! 
you can tell me anything you want to. 

Mahala stood looking up at him. 

“Jason, are you going back to Ashwalé 
tonight?” she asked. ae 

“No,” answered Jason, “I’m only going” 
Ashwater when business takes me there. I 
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still got my interest with Peter. I am going to 
him with his books. I’m paying a good 
man that I trained myself to take my place. 
After I got your house far enough along so that 
[ knew what it would cost, I had sufficient 
money left to buy forty more acres joining 
rs, so I went into partnership with you. 
‘As soon as you’re able, you’re going to do the 
house work, and I’m going to do the farm 
work, and we’re going to share and share alike. 
There’s nothing the matter with your land. All 
itneeds is work. Thetcost of the improvements 
on the house I have charged to you; I’ll take 
that much out of your share. Now, you go to 
bed and go to sleep. My room is over the car- 
riage room in the stable, and Ellen’s going to 
stay all night with you as long as you want 


her.” 


THEN Mahala found herself standing beside 

her bed. Slowly she ~_— down to her 
knees. She leaned forward; she tried to pray. 
But she found there was nothing that she 
wanted to say to God except to beg of Him to 
take care of Jason, to reward his thoughtfulness 
and his kindness. Then she put out the light, 
laid her head on her pillow, and in spite of her- 
self, began an intensive review of the day. 

She recalled and dwelt upon each incident, 
and suddenly, with the torture of memory, 
there came to her the thought that while Jason 
had overwhelmed her with kindness, had given 
herevery assurance that she would be sheltered 
and cared for, he had not said the words that 
her heart had been hungering to hear him say. 
He had not gripped her hands tightly, and 
looked straight into her eyes, and said with the 
firmness cf deliberate assurance. 

“Mahala, I know that you didn’t touch that 
money.” 

The thought shocked and startled her. She 
recalled that she had expected it. She won- 
dered how he could have forgotten to give her 
the assurance that he must have known 
her heart would crave. She found herself 
sitting up in bed, looking through the window 
at the moon-whitened world outside. The 
notes of a whippoorwill came sharply stressed 
through the uight. Back in the orchard she 
could hear the wavering complainings of a 
hunting screech owl. She could hear the little 
creatures of night calling. With her hands 
gripped together and pressed hard against her 
heart, she heard her own voice repeating, 

“Oh, Jason, I didn’t! I didn’t!” 

Over and over she reached the moment of the 
question she had asked. Finally, she was able 
to comfort herself with the kindness of the 
things that he had said, with the manifesta- 
tions of the thoughtfulness and the planning 
and the work that he had done in her behalf. 
She succeeded in making herself believe that 
Jason was so sorry, and his mind so filled with 
what he had been doing, that he had merely 
neglected to speak the words her heart so 
longed to hear. 

She made a brave effort, in the days that 
followed, to keep that thought from entering 
her mind. She was too proud to mention the 
matter again, but constantly she kept watching 
Jason. She found that she was waiting to hear 

involuntarily say the words that she 
longed to hear. “As she studied him and the 
situation, there came to her the realization that 
he was thinking for her, that he was planning 
for her, that he was working for her, but equally 
he was thinking, he was planning, he was work- 
ing for himself. He was making the money 
that would insure her having a home again and 
freedom, but he was assuming nothing. What- 
ever he made, he divided equally. For the 
hare of land that she furnished he was doing 

S equivalent in work. The division was fair 
enough. She did not know, until Jason told 
her that he always had loved the country, that 
it had been a boyhood hope to own and to work 
on land, that he had done only the thing that he 
was glad in his heart to do when he escaped 
Tom the grocery through the arrangement he 

made, and found himself free to devote 


most of his time to the development and 
cultivation of land. He pointed out to her the 
extent of the land he had purchased adjoining 
her nearest neighbor, James Ford, the father 
of Ellen who was still helping her about the 
house and in the garden. 

Nothing could have given Mahala more 
comfort at that minute than the thought that 
Jason was not sacrificing himself; that he was 
doing the thing that he had hoped, and for a 
long time planned, to do; that he was happy 
with the wind in his hair and his feet in the 
freshly-turned earth of a furrow. Watching 
him at his work, sometimes answering the 
chatter of Ellen, who was so full of the joy 
of living that she talked upon any occasion 
that she felt it proper that she might speak, 
milling these things over in her heart, there 
came to Mahala the realization that Ashwater 
stood to Jason Peters in some small degree in 
the same light as it now did to her. It had 
been a place where an unkind fate had bound 
him and he had suffered from taunt and from 
insult; he had suffered from unjust persecution; 


manhood had brought to him the power to | 


fend for himself and the friend he needed in 


his hour of trial, but it had not taught him to | 
love the place in which he lived or the people | 


among whom he had endured humiliation and 
sufferings. 

The first wave of gladness that she had 
known since her earliest calamity had befallen 
her, washed up in Mahala’s heart with a 


real comprehension of the fact that Jason | 


was happy; that he wanted to live upon the 
land; that he enjoyed every foot of his en- 
vironment. It pleased her when she dis- 
covered that he disliked that day upon which 
he was forced to go upon errands to Ashwater 
to repair implements or for food. 


When she had watched him until she 


thoroughly convinced herself of these things, | 


one degree of the bitterness in Mahala’s heart 
was assuaged. Another thing that helped 
her on the road toward an approach to her 
normal condition was the attitude of Ellen 
Ford. Ellen was a charming girl. 
soon learned to love her. She was frank, 
unusually innocent. 
mother must have used a much greater degree 


of caution in speech before her daughter than | 
she had understood was common with country | 


women in general. Ellen came when she was 
wanted; with perfect cheerfulness went home 
when she was not. She chattered on every 
other subject on earth, but she never evinced 


the slightest curiosity concerning Mahala or | 


what the future might have in store for her. 
Ii the task Mahala laid out for herself was so 
heavy she could not finish it, Jason went down 
the road and told Ellen. The girl came 
singing, did what was wanted efficiently, begged 
the privilege of brushing Mahala’s hair or 
doing any possible personal service for her, 
and went back, singing, Mahala thought, as 
spontaneously as the bluebirds and the fat 
robins of the garden and the orchard. For 
these reasons Mahala found her heart running 
out to her; found herself praising her and 
loving her, listening for her song and her 
footstep, wishing that she might do for her 
some pleasing service in return for the many 
kind and practical things that Ellen could 


‘think of to do for her. 


MPERCEPTIBLY each day, butsurelyin a 
total of days, Mahala’s strength began to’ 


return, and with it came a high tide in her | 
Washed in rain-water and dried in 


beauty. 
the sun, the golden life came back téchephair; 
an adorable pink ‘flush into her, 5; a 
deeper red than they ever had-knaywn-stained 
her lips. The one place that the“ mark re- 
mained was in the depths of her ‘eyes.. In 
them dwelt a dread question, a pain that never 
left them. Looking deep*into them at times, 
Jason felt that the one thipg for which he could 
thank God was that he did not there find any 
semblance of fear.’ The horror ‘that had 
hovgred over his* boyhood from a ‘lonely- 


Mahala | 


Mahala decided that her | 


. The | Smartest 
Dress of the 


Season” 


“It’s the most distinctive dress I’ve ever 
had, if compliments tell the story. My 
friends all say it’s the smartest dress of 
the season. They just can’t believe I 
made it all myself. And when I tell 
them how iittle it cost they want me to 
plan and make dresses for them, too, 


“I’ve already saved more than $100 
on my own clothes and earned $78 sew- 
ing for others. The Woman’s Institute 
certainly has solved the clothes problem 
for me!” 


You, too, can have smart, 
distinctive clothes 


| LMOST every mail brings letters like this from 

students of the Woman’s Institute. Some of 

them ‘“‘could hardly sew at all’? when they 

enrolled—others knew a good deal about p'ain sewing, 

| but lacked the confidence or ability to make anything 
really smart and stylish. 

To-day they not only have more and prettier 
} clothes than they ever had before, but many of them 
are earning $20 to $40 a week sewing for others, 
either at home or in cozy little shops of their own. 
| Wouldn’t you like to have prettier clothes, too? 
| Wouldn’t it relieve your financial wornes if you had 
an income of your own? 

Then resolve to-day that you are at least going to 
find out all about the new course in Dressmaking and 
Designing now being offered by the Woman’s Institute. 

This is a new method by which you start at once to 
make pretty things to wear—a new, easy way that 
takes all the mystery out of dressmaking and makes 
it a fascinating joy. No matter where you live, 
you receive individual instruction exactly suited to 


| your needs. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 


It tells all about the Woman’s Institute. An inter- 
esting, fascinating booklet that will tell you how you 
can learn at home to make distinctive, becoming 
clethes at wonderful savings, or have a profitable 
business of your own. Mail the coupon to-day. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 


of Domestic Arts & Sciences 
Dept 8-X Scranton, Penna. 


oS: mia | 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-X, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a 
copy of your 48-page booklet, “‘Making Beautiful 
Clothes.””. I am most interested in learning: 


C] How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 
| C] How to Earn Money Sewing for Others 
1 





How to Become a Professional Dressmaker 
C} How to Design and Make Becoming Hats 
L} How to Become a Successful Milliner 
C) The Art of Successful Cookery 


Name ait se 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


a 


Address ‘ ; dei ipei secciniings anneniidanaiiansion 
EP: EOL EATS 
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This shop-mark is inset in 
every Berkey & Gay pro- 
duction. It is the custom- 
er’s protection when buy- 
ing and his pride ever after 


New York Wholesale 
Showroom: 


115 West 40th Street 


(Admittance by letter from 
your merchant or decorator) 


Berkey 6 Gay 


The Barton’ — 
a Berkey & Gay Suite 
for the Dining “Room 


Built of beautifully figured mahogany with bands 
of fiddleback, designed in a pure Heppelwhite man- 
ner, “The Barton” possesses that aristocratic reserve 
so loved by the old masters. Quiet and elegant, 
simple and rich, dignified and yet hospitably inviting— 
“The Barton” in your dining room will bespeak your 
good taste to all who see it. 

Its chaste lines and fine proportions, the graceful 
curve of the sideboard, blend with the beauty of the 
mahogany to give an air of unmistakable distinction. 
Spacious provision for linens, silver, and china adds 
the charm of unusual convenience to that of beauty. 

For three generations, the ideal of Heppelwhite— 
to make the useful, beautiful—has guided Berkey & 
Gay craftsmen. Naturally, their productions, even 
as his, have a genuineness, a lasting worth, that 
makes them treasured. 


Yet they are not expensive. Any home of refine- 
ment can afford “The Barton.” The following uni- 
form prices are as low as true economy will permit 
you to pay. To them your Berkey & Gay merchant 
adds freight charges. 


Sideboard ... . $125 
China Cabinet. . $80 Armchair. . . . $30 
Dining Table. . . $95 Chair ......-. $24 
The interest you will wish your dining room to hold 
through the long winter months just ahead, makes 
“The Barton” doubly .attractive at this time. A 
brochure describing this suite, together with the 
name of your nearest Berkey & Gay merchant, will 
be sent on request. Write for it. 
BerkKeEY & Gay FuRNITURE COMPANY 
452 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Serving Table . $45 


FURNITURE 
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life, a beaten body and a tormented brain 
had left him in such a condition that at 
times he acknowledged a sickening surge of 
pure fear sweeping through him. Whenever 
this happened, he set himself to master it, to 
prove that he was not afraid. There had been 
a few times in his life when the obsession was 
heaviest upon him, that he had deliberately 
put himself in Martin Moreland’s presence, jn 
order to prove to himself that he could stand 
in those days, at the height of the banker with 
his shoulders squared and his eyes able to 
meet those of any man straightly. He never 
had been afraid of Junior physically since the 
first day in which he had tested the high tide of 
his youth upon him. Knowing what Junior 
had been able to do to him, feeling in the 
depths of his heart the troubles that had fallen 
upon Mahala were of Junior’s devising, would 
breed and keep in Jason a nauseating nerve 
strain, springing from mental suffering, s 
strong that it caused physical reaction. 

During the winter Mahala found herself 
living passively. She found that she was 
allowing each day to provide its duties, and 
she learned that on land they were many, 
Whatever there was to do, she went about 
casually and determinedly. Slowly, through 
absorption in her work, through contact with 
the growing and rejuvenating processes of 
nature, through the healing power of spon- 
taneous life around her, the shadow began to 
lift. One day she stopped short in crossing 
the kitchen with a pan of odorous, golden 
biscuit fresh from the oven in her hands, 
stunned by the realization that she was hearing 
her own voice lifted in a little, murmuring 
song. There had been days in Mahala’s life 
when she never expected that song could ever 
again return to her lips. After a while, she 
realized that she was laughing with Jason over 
things that occurred when he came in ravenous 
from work to food of her preparing. She 
found herself talking happy, nonsensical things 
to the calf and the chickens that she was feed- 
ing, and she had trained the pigeons until they 
came circling around her, settling over her 
head and shoulders i.xe a white cloud when she 
entered the barn-yard with her feed basket. 
So spring came again. 





‘TO REPAY Ellen Ford for the many things 
that she had done for her, for which she had 
refused to accept payment in money, Mahala 
had selected, from samples she had _ Jason 
bring her, a piece of attractive pink calico and 
a blue gingham and a finer piece of dainty, 
white goods. From these she fashioned 
attractive dresses for Ellen. The white one 
| she made foamy with lace and feathery with 
| ruffles. Ellen was delighted. She made bold 
to throw her arms around Mahala and kiss 
her repeatedly in an effort to express her 
thankfulness for this gift. But when the Ford 
carriage passed the house on Sunday morning 
taking the family to church, Mahala was sur- 
| prised to see that Ellen was wearing the pink 
dress instead of the white one. 
| As she served Jason’s plate at dinner that 
| day, she said to him: 

“T thought Ellen would wear the white dress 
| I made for her today, but I noticed as they 
| passed that she wore the pink one.” ‘ 

And Jason answered, “Perhaps she’s saving 
the white one for some very special occasion. 

“T suspect that is it,” said Mahala. “May- 
be there’s going to be a picnic or a party.” 

A few days later, sitting on her front steps 
in the soft air of evening, Mahala saw Ellen 
| slowly coming down the road in her direction, 
and then she saw Jason coming from one of his 
fields, carrying 2 hoe over his shoulder. His 
lithe leap carried him over the fence as Ellen 
was passing. She saw them stop and begin 
talking, and then she saw Jasom lean his hoe 
in the fence corner, turn, and slowly walk 
back down the road with Ellen. He stood for 
a long time at her gate talking with her before 
he came back, picked up his hoe, and came om 
to the house. 
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Dooce BrRotTHEeERS ANNOUNCE 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS 


Dodge Brothers have not simply 
brought out a complete new line 
of motor cars. They have done 
something infinitely wiser and 
better than that. 


Bodies of all types have been 
designed to give improved ap- 
pearance, and greater comfort. 
Lower, longer, with deeper seats 
and more leg room, the lines of 
these new cars are low-swung 


= They have brought new beauty, and graceful—the interiors are 
digs new riding ease and new mechan- comfortable and roomy. 

spon- ical perfection to the product on 
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which their reputation as builders 
has been founded. 


They have built a better and a 
more desirable line of motor 
cars—yet basically and funda- 
mentally the identity of their 
product remains the same. 


The same sturdy engine is under 
the hood; the same dependable 


especially designed by Dodge 
Brothers to conform with the 
general lines of the car—a long 
straight hood and cowl effect — 
longer and wider running boards 
—unusually wide doors—com- 
bination stop signal and tail 
lamp—and instruments attrac- 
tively grouped on raised panel 
—are a few of the numerous 
body innovations common to all 


a chassis, improved in numberless 4 
hac . , es. 
_ details, underlies the body. vP 
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But the rear springs—now un- 
derslung—have been materially 
lengthened. The wheelbase, too, 
is longer, and the combined re- 
sult is a notable improvement 
in riding qualities. 


Dovce 


Combining these features with 
important mechanical improve- 
ments too numerous and tech- 
nical to enumerate here, it is not 
extravagant to predict a recep- 
tion for these cars unprecedented 
in automotive annals. 
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Heinz Tomato Ketchup has a flavor 
that gives to every food a new zest 
—an inviting, appetizing, delicious 
taste. It is made in model kitchens 
of spotless cleanliness, from red ripe 
tomatoes grown where soil and cli- 
mate unite to produce the best. 
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The 


White Flag 


For a long time Mahala sat thinking, Then 


she got up and 
the door, and lig 


went to her room. She shut 
hting a lamp, she stood before 


her mirror and looked intently at the reflection 
of her face. It was a very white face that she 
saw, and it was gazing at her with wide, 


questioning eyes 
and went to bed 
Jason. 


. Then slowly she undressed 
‘without ‘saying good-night to 


For a few days Mahala went about her work 


in a_ stupefied 
lifted her head 


=manner. Sometimes she 
and ran her hands over her 


face as if it were a numb thing that needed, 


in some way, to 


be galvanized into expression 


by an outside agency. And then, a few days 
later, there were steps on the veranda, the 
door opened, and Jason and Ellen Ford came 
in together. Ellen’s face was flushed, her 
eyes were dancing, and her red lips were 
laughing. The white dress..was clothing her 


beautifully. . 


In .a voice that was steady but slightly 
husky, Jason said: “Mahala, Ellen is my 


wife. We were 


married an.hour ago. I am 


glad that you’ve learned already to love 


her.” 


There is a large advantage in having been 


born a thorough 


bred. Mahaja kissed Ellen’s 


pink cheeks. She patted a white ruffle 
that was not quite in place. She said very 


quietly, 


“Indeed I have learned to Tove Ellen.” 
She offered Jason a steady hand and hearty 


congratulations, 
said evenly, 
“Now, tell me 


and then she sat down and 


about your plans.” 


‘THEIR plans were extremely simple. Ellen’s 

people were selling their farm and moving 
away. Jason meant to buy what he needed 
of their furniture and set up housekeeping in 
the home the Fords were abandoning. He told 


Mahala that the 


reason he had set up the bell 


in her back-yard a few days before and 


stretched a cord 


to her room was so that she 


might ring any time during the day or night 
when she wanted either of them. One ring 
should be for him, two for Ellen. There was 
to be no change in anything, except that Jason 
wouid not take his meals with her, and instead 
of sleeping over the stable, he would be across 


the road and a fe 


w yards farther away. Other- 


wise they were expecting life to go on exactly 


as it always had. 


Then Ellen kissed Mahala repeatedly, and 
with an arm around Jason’s waist and his 


hand on her sh 
road together. 
locked the door 


oulder, they went down the 
Mahala fled to her room and 
behind her, without realizing 


that there was no one against whom she need 
lock it. Once more she faced herself in her 


truthful mirror. 


“Exactly the same,” she said at last, “exactly 


the same.” An 
reflection: ‘Fool 


d then she cried out at her 
! Fool! You big fool! You've 


worried your brain, you’ve lain awake nights, 


trying to figure 


out whether Jason was good 


enough for you. He’s settled your problem 
by letting you see that you’re not good enough 


for him. Fool! 


p? 


Fool! You big fool 


Her eyes turned inward and_ backward. 
Wildly she tried to understand how this thing 
could have happened. Then,suddenly, realiza- 
tion came to her. Her face was dead white, 
her lips stiff, when she announced the ult 
matum: “The reason he didn’t say anything 
the day we got here was because he thinks I 


took it. He thi 


nks I’m a thief. He wouldn't 


make me the mother of his children, because 
in his heart he believes I’m guilty.” 


Then Mahala 
consciousness. 


dropped over in merciful un- 
Far in the night, a heavy 


moon ray, falling persistently on her face, 
aroused her. She drew herself up on her 
bed and lay as she was till she heard Jasons 
step on the back porch the next morning; 


Then she forced herself to her feet, unlockud 
the door, and went out to meet the day as iff 
were going to be exactly like any other day 


that had passed before it. 
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Attractive, fresh, inviting—as a kitchen ought to be 


“The newer household art considers these qualities as important as convenience — 


and they need not be expensive to attain 


Most interesting room inthe house; 
the scene of more important action 
than any other—the kitchen! 


Because this is so, the modern 
housekeeper is taking greater 
thought for efficiency and conveni- 
ent arrangement; for only she un- 
derstands what dragging drudgery 
her kitchen work can be. 


But the newer household art says 
convenience in your kitchen isonly 
half the need. It must also be in- 
viting and attractive; a room in 
which you will take pride and 
pleasure. For our surroundings 
undoubtedly affect our attitude 
toward work. 

To answer these two great do- 
mestic needs, the Hoosier has been 
planned. New efficiency and fresh 
attractive interest for your kitchen 


in this one handsome piece of 


furniture! 


The Hoosier is designedtoanswer 
sO many purposes that it at once 
becomes the center of kitchen ac- 


tivity. Here is your compacc cup- 
board space, arranged withscientific 
care; here is your free uncluttered 
work table; here are utensils and 
ingredients already assembled. And 
only those who have had to take 
these extra steps know what their 
saving means! 

But saving steps is not the only 
economy Hoosier offers. It saves 
many aching back and shoulder 
muscles by a device which adjusts 
the table correctly for your height. 
Again that regard of scientific fact 
which has gone into the planning 
of every Hoosier detail. 


A more attractive kitchen 
—inexpbensive, too 

The Hoosier is unique in the num- 
ber of little conveniences which 
save time and energy—exclusive 
Hoosier features. But it also is in- 
dividual as a really fine piece of 
kitchen furniture. 

Solid and substantial, it has yet 


a certain daintiness of design and 
refinement of finish. The Hoosier 
gives the kitchen a really blanned 
and furnished look, as pleasant and 
inviting in its way as any other 
room in the house. 


The Hoosier Breakfast Set of 
table and chairs also makes a very 
charming addition to your kitchen 
furniture. Daintily finished in white 
enamel, the table has a fine porcel- 
iron top while the chairs have cane 
seats and are tastefully decorated in 
bright colors. As a cozy breakfast 
set or for countless other uses dur- 
ing the day, it adds the completing 
touch to your kitchen. 


And the best of it is you can have | 
Hoosier convenienceand improved 
appearance for your kitchen a a 
py ood small outlay. There is 
a furniture store in your town 
which sells the Hoosier. They will 
be glad to show you different styles 
ond dade and will tell you about the 
special Hoosier payment plan. 


FREE—A BOOK OF MODEL KITCHEN PLANS 


We have a new book of interesting model kitchen plans which have been sub- 
mitted to us in competition by leading architectural draughtsmen. A study 
of these plans will be both interesting and helpful and perhaps may suggest a 
more efficient arrangement for your own kitchen. We shall be glad to send it 
to you FREE. Just fill out the coupon below. 


HOOSIER 


1943, The Hoosier Manufacturing Co, 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 

1023 Gray Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address: Ideal Furniture Equip- 
ment, No.9 Preston St., Liverpool 


Please send me, free, a copy of your 
Kitchen Plan Book. 
ID saacicesessiastenss. scarcomicinemesteeeemardions 
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The beautiful Atlantic 
Taper Twist Candle 
shown here is espe- 
cially adapted to the 
more formal decora- 
tive uses. 


CANDLES and CANDLE-LIGHT 


ELL-CHOSEN candles in the reception hall—how 
stately they look! How they radiate the very 
warmth of your hospitality ! 


And Fashion says, carry the charm of candles and 
candle-light into every room—living-room, dining-room, 
library, boudoir. Nothing has a more important part 
in the decorative appointments of the modern home, nor 
better expresses the good taste of the home-maker. 


Candles, of course, should be changed frequently. 
Burn them. Atlantic Candles are made for lighting as 
well as decorative qualities. Each style is a masterpiece 
of the candle-maker’s skill. Shapes are correct, color- 
ings deep-set, materials pure, wicks self-consuming. No 
smoke! No odor! No flicker! No drip! 


Atlantic means quality. So for your protection 
Atlantic Candles, or their boxes, are distinctly labeled. 
Dealers have them in many desirable shapes and colors. 

“CANDLE GLOW,” an interesting and authoritative book- 
let prepared by us, offers many suggestions on candle styles, 
lighting and decoration. We will gladly mail you a copy. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO., PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTIC 
CANDLES 
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The White Flag 


In the days that followed, Mahala learned 
that the extent to which the human heart can 
be tortured is practically without any limit 
One may suffer and suffer for years, only to 
discover that there are still unplumbed depths 
of pain and degradation to which one may be 
forced. In these days she really was a primi- 
tive creature, stripped to the bone. She was 
seeing herself now, not as she always had seen 
herself, but as other people were seeing her 
and slowly there was beginning to rise in her 
heart the feeling that if some one did not do 
something to reestablish her before the world 
and in her own self-respect, she would be 
forced to do it herself. With every ounce of 
strength she had, she fought herself to keep 
Jason and Ellen from seeing that she was 
suffering, that once more the power to see 
beauty had left her eyes. Her ears no longer 
heard song; hourly they were tortured by the 
sound of her own voice muttering in dazed 
amazement, “He thinks I’m guilty!” 


XVIII 
A Triumph in Accounting 


just at the time when Nancy Bodkin felt 

that life might be taking on a happier 
aspect for Marcia, she heard the slam of the 
screen door, and Jooking from her work down 
the long aisle of the store, she saw coming 
toward her what she thought was the hand- 
somest man that she ever had seen. In her 
hasty summary she could note that he was tall, 
that he was dark, that he was tastefully and 
expensively clothed. Her eyes raced around 
the room searching for Marcia, who was stand- 
ing before a case in which she was arranging 
some finished hats. She saw Marcia start and 
cast a glance in her direction. She saw her 
hesitate before she moved forward to meet the 
stranger. Nancy laid down her work, crossed 
her hands on it, and sat watching intently. 
She saw the young man take an envelope from 
his pocket, and with a few polite sentences he 
drew therefrom some old, yellowed papers 
which he showed to Marcia, but did not give 
into her keeping. She saw him hand Marcia 
some clean, new papers, and she saw him tum 
with a bow of exaggerated deference and leave 
the store. She watched Marcia follow him, 
close the door, and turn the key in the lock. 
It was mid-day; customers might come at any 
minute. In a daze she watched Marcia with 
a ghastly face come the length of the store 
toward her and draw the curtains behind her. 
She felt the papers thrust in her hands. Then 
she realized that Marcia was on her knees; 
she felt the weight of her head in her lap, 
the clinging grip of her arms around her. 

The little milliner slowly straightened. She 
never had felt quite so important, quite so 
confident, quite so worth while in all her life. 
Suddenly, to herself, she became a rock upon 
which a craft was being splintered. The 
hand she laid on Marcia’s bent head was 
perfectly firm. : 

“Now, you buck up,” she said authori- 
tatively. “You must. I don’t know what 
this means till I’ve had time to look and to 
hear, but I can make a fairly good guess. 
Whatever it is, I can tell you without either 
looking or hearing that we’re going to fight. 

Marcia sat back on the floor. She exposed a 
pitiful face. ‘“‘Fight!’”’ she cried passionately. 
“Fight? It’s all very well for the innocent 
to fight, but how can the guilty wage battle? 

Nancy looked at the woman she loved—her 
efficient partner, the being upon whom she 
had come to depend for hope and help and 
human companionship when stiff bones and 
gray days and a sordid stomach and nerves 
that pulled and muscles that twitched were 
upon her. With a gesture that was truly 
regal, she shook open the papers and carefully 
went through them. Then she looked at the 
formidable sum total at the bottom. It woul 
practically wipe out the savings of six years for 
Marcia and cut heavily into her own. 
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The White Flag 


“Do you owe this?” she asked tersely. 

Marcia shook her head. ‘“They’re vultures,” 
she said. “They prey equally on the quick 
and the dead.” $ 

Nancy stared at Marcia. The thumb and 
first finger of her right hand were busy working 
her lower lip into folds. 

“Marcia,” she said softly, “you’ve never 
told me anything, and I’ve never asked, but 
now we’re at the place where I must know. 
So tell me. Were you the mother of a child 
born of Martin Moreland?” 

Marcia promptly and emphatically shook 
her head. 

“But there was a child?” insisted Nancy. 

Marcia nodded. “Yes,” she said, “there 
was a child, but I was not his mother. Martin 
Moreland brought him to me when he couldn’t 
have been more than a few hours old.” 

“Check!” cried the little milliner in tones of 
triumph. 

Then she sprang up. She lifted Marcia 
to her feet. She kissed her and smoothed her 
hair. She shoved back the curtains, unlocked 
the front door, and set it wide. Then she 
returned to her work table, pushed aside the 
soft feathers and the gay flowers, and taking 
a big sheet of paper and a tall pencil, she sat 
down and began asking Marcia searching 
questions and recording the answers. Inside 
of an hour she had completed a considerable 
bill for nursing Jason in infancy, caring for 
him for sixteen years, washing, mending, 
nursing, and boarding him. 


WHEN she had finished, she went over her 

work to verify it, and then she looked up 
at Marcia and said: ‘“‘Now then, let the More- 
lands come on! Let them undertake to collect 
a bill for the rent of that house for sixteen 
years! Unless I’ve lost all my art at figuring, 
I’ve got this bill strictly within reason and 
nearly three times the amount of theirs, which 
will allow it to be lopped considerably and still 
make you some profit.” 

Marcia picked up the sheet and studied it, 
but her hands shook so that she was forced to 
lay it upon the table and sit down in order to 
go over it accurately. “It is all right,” she 
said. “I haven’t a doubt but that in law it 
will hold, but it spells ruin. I can’t go into 
court with this thing and come out of it un- 
scathed. It means that while I may make 
him pay it, I must turn over to you my share 
of the business, I must leave the only home 
and the people I know, and the only one on 
earth who loves me, and go somewhere else 
and start all over again among strangers.” 

Then Marcia began to cry, terrible sobs that 
racked and shook her. Again she stretched 
out helpless hands, and again Nancy stood 
rock-bound. 

“Now, stop!” she said firmly. “Stop it! 
We haven’t got anything to do but send this to 
Martin Moreland. We must make him think 
that it was sent by a lawyer. We've got to 
let him know that we’re able to fight, that we 
will fight. But you can bank on one thing 
that’s certain and sure. He isn’t going to 
explain to the public to whom the child he 
brought for your care, belonged. He isn’t 
going to want the other deacons of the Presby- 
terian Church and the directors of the bank 
and the county officials to know where he got 
the boy he forced you to take care of. Cer- 
tainly he isn’t going to want to face the 
question, ‘Who’s his mother?’ You needn’t 
be the least bit afraid. Never in the world 
will he let that happen. He’s just what you 
said he was—a vulture. He doesn’t care 
whether the meat he lives on is fresh or 
— He can thrive on either kind equally 

As Marcia looked up at Nancy, still in her 
rock-bound attitude, she saw upon her face a 
thing that swept a wave of emotion through 

arcia’s sick soul such as it never had known. 

thing of which she got assurance in that 
hour was the greatest thing in all the world. 
It was the assurance that the little milliner 


Coats which are costumes 
in themselves 


NE does not choose a coat today merely because it’s a “nice 
coat” or “warm and snuggly.” It must be of fine fabric, flawless 
tailoring and lasting smartness. 


This season, Fashion has devoted herself to coats as never before. 
Lines are as sophisticated as those of one’s Frenchiest gown—long 
and slender to the point of the wraith-like! And Wooltex Tailormades 
and Knockabouts show the newest models in lovely fabrics—Lustrosa, 
Excello, Fashona, Bonivoine, Chinchilla and Polaire are a few. The 
furs include beaver, squirrel (viatka dyed, too,) lynx, Eastern fox, 
fox kit-dyed and others of modish luxury. 


In each Wooltex Coat, Suit and Dress there’s the signature of the 
Wooltex Tailors and this is a definite promise to you that the Tailor- 
made or Knockabout is one of lasting beauty and workmanship. 


Write for your copy of the Tailored Woman Magazine 
today. Page after page of the newest fashions are shown 
— models obtainable in your community. No charge. 
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\’ the “Fairy way! 


'TT'S all in the way you 
begin the day! Re- 
fresh and invigorate the 
skin with Fairy? Soap 
and you start with the 
confidence that ultimate 
cleanliness ives. 


Fragrant lather of shim- 
merin?, white! Joy-lather, 
jn a minute, that gently? 


It's white! It’s pure! 


probes the pores and ex- 
pels impurities. 

Just soap! “Pure—whole- 
some soap. White all 
through —the age-old 
symbol of purity. 

cAnd the oval cake! The 
handy cake! Wears toa 
wafer without a break. 
Economical, of course! 


It floats! 
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Factories in United States and Canada 
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The White Flag 


would stand by, that she was not going to desert 
a sinking ship. No matter what happened, her 
friendship was going to weather whatever storm 
broke on her friend; she was going to be the 
anchor that would hold. 


XIX 
Rebecca Pronounces Judgment 


HE seasons run with swift feet. It was 
in February that Mahala answered a 
hasty knock at her door. She jumped into 
her coat and overshoes and hurried down the 
road on the shaking arm of Jason, through the 
snow and the storm of a wild night. She 
could see that the house to which she was going 
was filled with light. When she entered it. 
she found Ellen’s mother in charge and 
Doctor Grayson at work. An hour later, 
through one of those queer turns of fate which 
no one can explain, it became her part of the 
thing that was taking place there, to carry a 
small, warm bundle, and lay it in Jason’s arms, 
It seemed to Mahala, as she carried Jason 
his son, that the bitterness which at that 
minute surged up in her heart surpassed any- 
thing else she ever had known. She turned 
from him and went to lay her hand on Ellen’s 
head. There it was her mission to report that 
Jason thought his son was fine and wonderful. 
By noon the next day she was back in her 
home. Everything had been done that was 
necessary. Ellen’s mother and Jason could 
care for her. There was no reason why Mahala 
might not go back to her little house and again 
take up her life with her dead. Because that 
was what Mahala was doing in those days, 
She was living hourly with her father. At first 
it had been difficult to vision him in the 
country house, but now she could see him 


| before the bookcase, at the hearth, in the 
| dining-room. Sometimes she dreamed of him, 
| and with the awful reality of dreams she again 


heard his voice; every familiar gesture was 


| before her eyes. 


Her mother came there, too. Hourly now 


| she stepped down from the frame above the 
| mantel and walked through the rooms, 


twitching a curtain into place, setting a picture 
of a different angle, drawing a finger across a 
polished surface to make sure that no particle 


| of dust had settled there. 


In those days when winter was the coldest, 
and the storms raged outside, and the amount 
of physical exercise required to keep her in 
good health was difficult to obtain, Mahala 
paced the rooms of the little house, and 
beside her walked another of her dead. Jason 
was there—thoughtful, kind, always taking 
care of her, always watching that she should 
be sheltered, that she should be comfortable— 
but he was a dead Jason. There was no life 
in him. The living part of him belonged to 
Ellen. The mouthing, little, pink bundle 
lying on Ellen’s breast shortly would be on 
uncertain feet, holding Jason’s hands, making 
demands of him. 

The one thing for which Mahala tried to be 
thankful in those days was the steady round 
of duties entailed by living. After Mrs. Ford 
had gone home, there were days when Ellen 
was feeling badly and the baby cried, that 
Mahala went down to Jason’s home and, with 
light step and skilful fingers, straightened out 
problems that were too much for Ellen, taught 
her patience and forbearance and the love that 
ministers, that expends itself and demands 
little. Then she went back to her house, and 
during the long nights she deliberately turned 
her pillow where she could look through the 
window at the storm-whipped arms of the ol 
orchard and watch the elements having their 
way with the world, rolling on its age-old 
route around its orbit. 

When spring came again, and all the world 
was busy with the old miracle of rejuvenation, 
when the apple orchard was sweetest, and the 
lilacs were a benediction, and the star flowers 
were shining, when the doors were opened an 
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the teeth. For the outer side of tic Tooth Brush reach and 
peas the lower teeth, reverse the clean crevices on the inner 
‘ture i ( 
ers . brush, and brush upward.This sides of your teeth—crevices 
ticle ee De enBinnee, sone ees rey Sees permits thecurved shape of the that ordinary brushes merely 
dest spa Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush _ bridge over. 
ant ; to reach and clean every tooth. The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
hala < er For the inner side of the Brush will reach and clean 
‘an ~_ upper front teeth, place the all sides of all teeth. A clean 
ason Sa Gees Milos bristles of your Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth never decays. Be sure 
king Non-tufted types of brushes cannot clean the : 

sul backs of the wack teeth, because the bristles Tooth Brush against the roof that you get the Pro-phy-lac- 
rime cannot reach a over-reach, of your mouth. Draw thebrush tic. Look for the name Prophylactic, 
. life forward, with a downward on the handle of your tooth 
. a j motion over the gums and _ brush. 
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> on Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, and all over the world in 

king The large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth the sanitary yellow box. Three sizes—adults’, youths’, and children’s. 

Brush does reach and clean the Made in three different textures of bristles—hard, medium, and soft. 

o be backs of the back teeth, like this: 
yund \ ; FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Florence, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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e most important thing in cleaning 
teeth is to brush well ~and remember 
to clean the rearmost molars. ” 
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What happens when you 
brush your teeth 


Brush your upper 
teeth downward. 


Brush your lower 
teeth upward. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brushis curved 
to fit the jaw like this: 


Instead of touching the teeth at a few points 
only, like this: 


SOON 


Brush all sides 


TO be sure of doing this, use 
your Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush the way it should be 
used, as shown in the column 
at the left. Brush each tooth 
zone separately. For the outer 
side of the upper teeth, brush 
downward over the gums and 


of all teeth 


teeth. For the inner side of 
the lower front teeth, reverse 
the brush, with the bristles 
againstthe floor of your mouth, 
and brush upward — always 
brushing away from the gums. 
The serrated bristles and large 
end tuft of your Pro-phy-lac- 


Always Sold in 


the Yellow Box 


SYMBOLS YOUR BRUSH HUNG O WOOK 
4, REG IN.U5 PaT OFF. URES ICA AAD RARE NG SCRA FUE, 
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One Oat Dish 


with cream supplies this 


Pe NSO A nO ad aeateeneNiety at 


Protein—6.06 grams Phosphorus—0.1494 grams 
Calcium—0.0484 grams Fat—8.93 grams 
Iron—0.00132 grams Energy—220 calories 


The Supreme Food 


One dish of Quaker Oats, with cream and sugar, supplies, 
among other things the above food essentials. It supplies them 
in a balanced form which is remarkable. 

That is a large percentage of one’s daily need of those pre- 
mier food elements. 

That is why the oat is the greatest food that grows. Why it 
is so helpful to a growing child. And why it forms supreme 
food for us all. 

Every day of every season should bring its dish of oats. 
Countless children sadly suffer for lack of the minerals it yields. 

As a vim-food, oats have age-old fame. 

And that is why the oat dish should be made delightful. 
Serve the extra-flavory flakes which you find in Quaker Oats. 

Nothing is more important in the diet than to foster the 
love of oats. 


‘Quaker Oats 


Why so delicious 


Quaker Oats is a favorite oat dish the world over. 

That is due to extra quality and to super-flavor. 

This brand is flaked from just the finest grains—the rich, plump, flavory 
oats. We get but ten pounds of such flakes from a bushel. 

That extra flavor is worth getting. Millions of mothers send overseas for 
it. You get it at your nearest store by specifying Quaker. 

Please remember that. 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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The White Flag 


nature was trying with all her might to reju- 
venate the hearts of men as easily as she 
pushed welling sap into bud and bloom, one 
day, when Mahala’s lips had cried “Why?” to 
the white pigeons and the bluebirds of the 
orchard, her question was answered. 

A livery conveyance from the village stop 
at her door, and in wonderment she beer 
Albert Rich and the village sheriff, the Pres. 
byterian minister and dear, old Dr. Grayson 
alight from it. She took one swift look at the 
party as they were coming through the gate 
and then, without stopping for thought, she 
flew to the back door and gave the bell one 
violent spang. A pause, and then another, 
It was her prearranged call for Jason to come 
with all speed. 

Hearing, Jason said to Ellen: “Something 
has gone wrong with Mahala. She never rang 
| like that before. I must go.” 

He dropped a rake that he was mending at 
the back door, raced across the yard, sprang 
over the fence, crossed the road, and leaping 
another fence, took a short cut toward 
Mahala’s back door. As he ran, he could see 
the carriage, he could see the men going up the 
walk and crossing the porch, and without 
knowing why, a sick apprehension sprang in 
his heart. 

He entered the back door and came through 
the kitchen. He reached the door of the living 
room as Mahala was offering her guests seats, 
His first glance was for her. He saw that her 
face lacked all natural color, and he noticed 
that she was perfectly controlled, that she was 
greeting her guests with the graciousness of 





| the lady she had been born to be. 


S SHE returned from laying aside their hats, 


| ~~ Albert Rich went to meet her. He deliber- 


ately put his arm around her. Then he 
said: 

“Mahala, dea:, Rebecca Sampson mace 
trouble in the bank today. She may have 
slipped, or they may have been rough in put- 
ting her out; at any rate, she fell and struck 
her head a severe blow. She’s now lying on the 
couch in the directors’ room, and every one 
| agrees that she’s quite sane. Her first con- 
| scious words were to ask if you found the 
| money that Junior Moreland told her to take 
from their parlor table and hide in your 
house for you when no one would see her.” 





“Here? Does she say that she put it here?” 
cried Mahala. Both hands were gripping her 
heart. She seemed to shrink, to grow 
into a helpless, childish thing. The tremors 
that shook her body were visible through her 
clothing. 

The men were eager in their acquiescence. 

“She says,” answered the sheriff, “that she 
put it through a hole in the plaster on the 
right-hand side of the front door. You're 
vindicated, Mahala, beyond a doubt in the 
mind of any one, but it would be better, it 
would be fine, if we could discover that pocket- 
book.” 

Jason stood straight in the doorway. His 
eyes were traveling from the face of one man 
to another, but they avoided Mahala. Slowly 
his form tensed; his breathing began to come 
in short gasps. Albert Rich turned to him. 

“Jason,” he said, “get an ax. I’m going 
to break through the wall on the right-hand 
side of the front door and search the place 
where Becky says she put that pocket- 
book.” 

Slowly Jason shook his head. His lips were 
very stiff, but he managed to speak. 

“There’s no use,” he said. “You'll find 
nothing there. I mended that lath ana 
plastered that broken place with my own 
hands.” 

Suddenly Mahala’s head fell forward, and 
then she lifted it, and as people have done 
since the beginning of the world in the ultimate 
agony, she called on God. Her voice was torn 
and pitiful past endurance. She was calling 
on God, but she was reaching to Jason, 
stretching out her hands to him. 














Eventually no woman will use a pattern at any price that does 


are achieved. The long, close sleeve interests 
Paris—the Deltor shows you exactly how to 
make it as it appears on the lovely arm of the 
Parisienne. Paris sent word of the tiered skirt 
—yours, that you made with the Deltor, was 
the first in town. When the new long straight, 
narrow coats of Fail were first being shown in 
the New York shops there was a Butterick 
pattern with its Deltor showing you exactly 
how to make this new wrap. 


The whole story of how to make 
each new style 


First of ail the Deltor shows you exactly how 
to get your pattern out of a minimum of 
material. That is very important, especially 
this season with the vogue for flounces, pleat- 
ings and circular ruffles that can cut into so 
much material unless you have just the 
layout for your needs. You need 
alayout made by experts for your size 
pattern on the very width material 
you are using. It will save you from 4 
to 13 yards on everything you make 
—which in the expensive materials 
of winter mounts up into dollars. 
The Deltor alone accomplishes this. 


You start putting your costume 
together and find it does not make a 
bit of difference whether it is a dress 
with tiers, one of the new narrow 
straight coats, or a frock with a neck- 


JK 


line you never attempted before—it is all per- 
fectly easy for you because the Deltor gives you 
complete individual guidance on every step 
of the putting together. 


Abroad they say that the finish is half the 


costume! 


If your frock, like the most successful Paris 
models, boasts lingerie collar and cuffs that 
strike the new note, the Deltor shows you how 
to make and use them in the truly French way. 
Instead of shopping for just the right, and 
probably expensive, ornament to give an accent 
to your evening gown you make it yourself 
with the Deltor for almost nothing! 


From beginning to end the Deltor gives you 
the complete guidance the new styles demand 
if they are to look right when done. No other 
pattern gives you this service. Between the re- 

sults of just a pattern with general 
directions and the Butterick pattern 
with its Deltor service lies the differ- 
ence between a costume frankly 
homemade and one that delights you. 


Stop at the pattern department to- 
day—look at one of the fall patterns 
and the Deltor for it. You will see 
why women are insisting on the 
Deltor—why with it they can make 
clothes they never dared attempt 
before. Butterick—New York, Paris, 
London. 


not give this service 


Just the pieces of paper and some general 
directions are not enough for a pattern to 
give you today. For women now know how 
much time and money the individual cutting 
layout saves them. They know the helpful- 
nessof the suggestions as to materials and the 


newest color combinations, and have seen 
the difference in the look of a dress when it 
is made with the complete putting together 
and finishing directions of the Deltor. 
They demand their money’s worth when 
they buy a pattern—they ask for the Deltor. 
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[r (THE, “DELTOR> 
/} CUTTING- PUTTING TOGETHER - FINISHING 


BUTTERICK PATTERN The newest 


Best materials 
color combinations 


for the design 
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TO TOPOF | 

FOUNDATION SKIRT 
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The French methods of 


Professional methods finishing your dress 


of putting together 


Butterick Fashions 
featured each 
month in The 

Delineator 


Individual cutting layouts 
to save you money 


WITH THE DELE OF 
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This interesting 
little book is cheer- 
fully sent free. 












ALL:WHITE 


“She Secret Is 
as old as cookery 


ASTER-COOKS have al- 

ways known that meat cooks 

deliciously tender in its own succu- 
lent juices. 


Under the tight-fitting Polar lid, 
cheap cuts, tough fowls, are gently, 
thoroughly tendered through and 
through. The steady and uniform 
heat, Sealed securely in, releases the 
natural “juices. as savory vapor. 
This concentrated richness Polar 
Roaster., self-bastes back into the 
roast, again and again. 


When the Polar lid is removed, 
the self-basting stops. Then the 
roast quickly browns evenly, all 
over. All its luscious flavor, its 
invaluable nutriment, is retained. 


The Polar Roaster is handsome. 
Snowy-white and glass-smooth in- 
side and out, triple-surfaced with 
purest Polar enamel fused inti- 
mately into the heavy steel form. 
Good for years of constant use. 
Easy to clean as a china bowl—yet 
unbreakable. Hollow, heat-proof, 
roomy handles are welded to either 
end of the oval roasting pan; and 
the lid has its own convenient 
handle. 


Good hardware and house-furnishing 
stores now have Polar Roasters in 
mist-gray, as well as in The White 
That Stays White. Sizes are 16-inch 
and 18-inch. The price is very reason- 
able indeed. 


POLAR WARE COMPANY 
Lake Shore Road, Sheboygan, Wis. 


“nr” 


NAMELED WARE 
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The White Flag 


“Oh, God!” she cried. “Help me! Won't 
you please help me? Why couldn’t it have 
been there? Why couldn’t vindication have 
~— complete? Oh, God, won’t you help 
me?” : 


Big tears rolled down her cheeks. She cried 
directly to Jason: 

“Oh, Jason! Think! Think hard! Can't 
you think of any place that it might be?” 

She appealed to Dr. Grayson: “You’re sure 
Becky says she brought it here?” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Grayson, “she says yoy 
gave her food here, you told her that this was 
the only home you had, that this was your 
house.” 

Mahala slowly nodded her head. “I did.” 
she said. “I told her that this was the only 
home I had left.” 

Again she turned to Jason. “Oh, Jason!” 
she cried. ‘Do this much more for me! Find 
it! Oh, find that pocketbook!” 

Jason’s face was that of a man in fierce 
physical torture. With one hand he was 
tearing at the neck of his shirt, trying to pull 
it open. Suddenly the attention of the entire 
party centered on him; it became patent to 
every one that he was on the rack. Fora long 
second he hesitated, staring with wide eyes of 
anguish at Mahala, then slowly he ran a hand 
into his pocket. He drew from it a heavy 
pruning knife. He stepped across the room 
and lifted from its fastening above the fireplace 
the oil pertrait of Elizabeth Spellman. Setting 
it to one side, he ran his fingers over the 
papered wall behind it, feeling for something. 
When he found it, he inserted the knife and 
ran it around a small space that had been 
papered over. Prying off a light, wooden, 
cover, he stepped back. In the opening where 
a couple of bricks had been removed, lay a 
long, black billbook. 


FOR one instant a wild light of rejoicing 
leaped into Mahala’s eyes, and then a sick 


| horror overwhelmed her as she looked at 
| Jason. 
| came. Suddenly she stepped back; both her 
| hands clutched her heart tightly. Unable to 


She opened her lips, but no words 


endure her gaze further, Jason made a gesture 
toward the opening. His head fell forward on 
his breast, and turning, he staggered from the 
room. 

Mahala recovered herself only with the 
utmost effort. She stretched one hand toward 
the sheriff, but her eyes were upon the min- 
ister. 

Her voice said: ‘You are the executor of the 
law. My hands never have touched that 
pocketbook. They never shall. Lift it down 
and in the presence of these witnesses open it.” 

The sheriff obeyed her. He spread the 


| money, the railroad tickets, and the contents 


of the pocketbook upon the table. The 
minister, at the call of Mahala’s eyes, went 
to her. He put his arm around her and drew 
her shivering, little body to him with his 
strength. Looking into her eyes, he said, 

“Tell us, Mahala, why did Junior Moreland 
want to ruin you?” 

Mahala drew a deep breath that steadied 
her. “You must ask him,” she said, never s0 
true to her best instincts as in that hour. 

Albert Rich came to her other side and took 
hold of her also, because he was human and 
his heart ached intolerably. Across her, he 
said to the minister: 

“Ask me. They were classmates from 
childhood. She watched the development of 
his character day by day. Fashioned as God 
made her, she could do nothing but loathe him. 
Repeatedly she refused to marry him. This's 
her punishment. This is a new demonstration 
to Ashwater of the power of riches directed 
by the Morelands.” 

Mahala thrust her hands wide-spread before 
her. She drew away from the men who were 
trying to reinforce her strength with theirs. 
She said to them, 

“Tf all of you are satisfied, will you please 
go?” 
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The White Flag 


Albert Rich said to her: “Mahala, are you 
strong enough? Could you endure a trip to 
town with us? Becky feels that she can’t die 
in peace until she has seen you. She is begging 
for you constantly.” iT? ; 

Mahala assented. ‘Wait in the carriage,” 
she said. ‘‘Give me a few minutes to think, 
to make myself presentable, and then I will 
try to go with you.” 


She hastily straightened her attire, then she | 


went through the back of the house. She found 
‘acon sitting in the kitchen, his face buried 
in his arms. In tones of cold formality as to a 
stranger, she said to him: 
“Becky is asking for me. 


bank after me? They say she is dying, that 
she feels she can not go in peace until she has 
seen me. I am forced to go.” 


As they drove through the brilliancy of | 


spring along the River Road, the men tried 
to say kindly things to Mahala. Presently 
they realized that she was not hearing them, 
that they were wasting words. 


showed that it had been shaken from center 
to circumference. Women were running bare- 
headed across the streets. Men were hasten- 


ing here and there, and it could be seen that 
their hands were shaking, that their faces were | 


set, that the expressions upon them more 
nearly resembled ravenous animals than men. 


They were calling out to each other, they | 


were breathing threats, they were uttering 
awful curses. Man was telling man what the 
hands of the Morelands had done to him. 
Here was a man whose land had gone delin- 


Will you close | 
and lock the house and then come to the | 


HE outskirts of the town of Ashwater | 
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quent, and before he was able to redeem it, 
Martin Moreland had taken it from him for 
a third of its value. Here was a seamstress 
who had not been able to pay the street taxes 


in front of her little home, and because she | 


had borrowed from Martin Moreland, she | 
had lost her shelter. 

Even from the country there were beginning 
to come teams driven by men whose faces 
were pictures of outrage. Conspicuous on the 
village streets was the form of Jimmy Price. 
He was rushing around with a sickle in one | 
hand, telling every one who would listen what 
every one else had said. For once in his life 
he had forgotten to try to make himself ridic- 
ulous. In his excitement he became a pathetic 
thing. He who never had had anything to 
lose was blustering, threatening, and wildly 
gesticulating over the wrongs of others. Men | 
who had lost heavily, many of them the 
savings of a lifetime, were in a different mood. | 
They were gathered in grim consultation. | 
They were passing from house to house; in | 
harsh t_nes they were making sure of their 
grievances: “Just what was the sum he 
skinned you out of, Robert?” ‘“Didn’t you 
say, John, your wifz needn’t have died if you 
hadn’t been forced to move her in midwinter 
when she’d just had the baby?” 

When the carriage stopped in front of the 
bank, the party could force their way only a | 
step at a time to the door. At sight of Mahala | 
pandemonium broke loose. Here was the most 
tangible thing upon which they could lay their | 
hands. On her they might give their imagina- 
tions free rein, with justice. Nothing could be 
done that could ever, in any degree, atone for 
the misery through which she had passed. 

She had thought that she was keeping her 
set, white face straight ahead and pressing 
forward as swiftly as she could force her way, 
but as she neared the door she saw an arresting 
sight that caused her to pause and turn, 
looking the mob in the face. At first glance a 
spasm of fear shook her. She was forced to 
look penetrantly to recognize some of the faces 
she had known all her life. They were so dis- 
torted, so unrecognizable in the spasm of 
emotion now pessessing them. Swift as 
memory flies, she recalled a few of the stories 
in the hearts of some of the men in the front 
of that circle, and yet, pressing nearest of all 
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WALLCOVERING 


Enriches the appearance 


of any home 
GANITAS Modern Wall Covering is-peculiarly 


appropriate, in color, tone and design, to the 
occasion of every room, with its soft flat tints that 
can be made individual by stencilings, frescoes, or 
Tiffany blending, or with selections from the large 
variety of cheerful, colorful decorative patterns. 





















But Sanitas offers still more than beauty. Sanitas 
is made on cloth, ready-painted with durable oil 
colors. It does not crack, tear, peel, blister, or 
fade. It can be hung as soon as the plaster is dry, 
and cracks in old walls, properly filled, do not 
show through. Sanitas can be kept clean and fresh 
by wiping with a damp cloth. Comes in-styles 
for every room in the house. 














Enamel Finish plain colors and tile effects for kitchens, 
bathrooms, etc. 







Flat Finish plain tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, stippled, or Tiffany blended. 






Decorative Patterns, floral designs, and reproductions of 
tapestry, leather, grass-cloth and fabrics. 


See Sanitas at your decorator’s. 
Write us for samples and booklet. 









THE STANDARD TEXTILE 


PRODUCTS Co. 
320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Dept. 7 
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Itis a fine, even-textured, non-crystal- 


line limestone of beautiful, soft 
ranging in the various grades from a 
/ somewhat grayish buff, on through silver gray to 
a medium toned gray of slightly bluish cast. The 
| massive deposit forming the ledges in the hills of 
Southern Indiana from which this easily-worked, 
yet durable and permanent stone is quarried, 
constitutes one of the most wonderful and prob- 
ably the most useful of building stone deposits 
in the world. 


While many of the finest mansions in our cities 
and suburban communities are constructed of 
Indiana Limestone, yet its use is not limited to 
large residences; small homes built of this stone 
may be made equally as beautiful and practical. 


INDIANA 
pM CaO NE 





Ai folder descriptive of ihe house illustrated above, or any 
information on Indiana Limestone sent free upon request. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box G-756, Bedford, Indiana 
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The White Flag 


to the building, with disarranged clothing, dis. 
ordered hair, and almost frothing at the mouth 
pranced Jimmy Price. Encouraged by the 
growl behind him as Mahala paused, he was 
the first man to lift a hand and crash a brick 
he carried through the heavy plate glass of the 
bank window. Even as the glass cracked and 
broke there came to Mahala the realization 
that it was very likely that Jimmy Price never 
had deposited ten dollars in the First National 
at one time in his life. He never had owned 
real estate, and the thought came to her even 
in that crisis, that among the mob probably 
there were many others like Jimmy taking a 
vicarious revenge when no personal wrong had 
been done them. Her sense of justice and fair 
play came to life instantly. 

She lifted her hand and cried out to the mob: 
‘Wait! For the love of God, wait! Learn the 
truth and act sincerely. Nothing can right the 
past for some of us, but I beg that you will 
wait!” 

The mob drew back slightly, but it did not 
disperse. In alternating waves of quiet and 
flaming anger, as some new recruit from the 
suburbs or the country arrived and began 
detailing his grievances, it surged back and 
forth before the bank. When the door was 
unlocked from the inside, Mahala entered and 
followed the men to the directors’ room. As 
she stepped through the door, she saw Rebecca 
lying pillowed on a leather couch. All the look 
of childish unconcern had left her face. As 
she turned toward Mahala, it could plainly 
be seen that she was in possession of her reason, 
She was a middle-aged woman, tried and hurt 
ed endurance. Her breath was dragging 

eavily. One hand was fingering nervously 
at the edge of the leather; the other tightly 
gripped the osier, the white flag lying across 
her knees. 


GWIFTLY Mahala knelt beside her. She tried 

to smile. She opened her lips, and she was 
almost surprised to hear her own voice asking 
evenly, 

“You wanted me, Becky?” 

“Yes, oh, yes!” cried Rebecca. ‘The cloud 
has lifted, but it’s a strange thing that there 
remains in my memory every least little thing 
that ever happened to me. I know now what 
happened to the best friend I ever had in 
Ashwater, when I did what Junior Moreland 
told me would please you so.” 

“Tt’s all right now, Becky. Don’t try to 
talk,” whispered Mahala, taking the straying 
hand in both of hers and holding it close 
against her breast. “We found the pocket- 
book. It’s all right now.” 

“But I must talk!” panted Rebecca. “I 
must hear you say that you forgive me. You 
had been kind to me, you had fed me, you 
told me that the little house on the River 
Road was your home. I thought I was repay- 
ing you for your promise to help me in my 
search. I thought I was doing a thing that 
would surprise and please you. Junior said 
you would be so surprised when you found the 
money in your home.” 

In bitterness Mahala bowed her head over 
Rebecca’s hand. For an instant her mind 
worked over that thought. The sardonic 
humor of Junior saying that she would be 
surprised when the money was found in her 
home! Certainly she would have been if it 
had been found there. A chill shook her, as 
she paused a moment concentrating on the 
quality of Junior’s mind. He must have 
known that to have the money found in her 
home would kill Elizabeth Spellman as cruelly 
as death could be inflict@@; that it would 

ossibly fasten lasting disgti@ce on her; yet he 

ad done his best to accomplish those things. 
Recalled by Rebecca’s clinging hand, she 
tried to comfort her. 2 

She said to her: “Since-every one knows 
now that I never touched the pocketbook, it’s 
all right, Becky. Don’t try to talk any 
more. Lie quietly so that you will soon be 
better.” 
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Fall House-Cleaning 
Is Child’s Play— 


with the Grand Prize Eureka Vacuum Cleaner. And 
your cleaning is done even more thoroughly than it was 
ever done with brooms, beaters and carpet sweepers 


O woman wants to drudge 

through house-cleaning. 

No woman needs to. 

The exhausting labor and 

worry which every housewife 

dreads, are needless and un- 

called for. Science has made 

drudgery just as unnecessary 

in the home, as it is in office or shop. House-cleaning is no 

longer a problem—for the woman who uses the Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner. 


800,000 Women Already Have 
This Wonderful Help 


They know what a difference it makes. They no longer drag up dusty rugs 
anicarpets. They have thrown away the carpet beater. They dont pull 
beds apart or pound mattresses. They don't have to pull down drapes and 
tearup staircarpets. Their days of drudgery are over, yet their homes are 
alwayscleanand spotless. Their work is lightened, their spare time length- 
ened, and they are getting more enjoyment from every hour of every day. 


Get Your Eureka Now—When You Need It Most 
Consider what an amazing help it is. It enables you to keep your rugs 
and carpets thoroughly clean—not only on the surface, but through and 
through. Never again do you need to lift and pound them. The sweep 
action brush, and the powerful suction which makes the Eureka such 
an unusually efficient cleaner, gets the dirt wherever it is. With simple, 
easily applied attachments you can renovate your mattresses right on 
the beds. You can keep your upholstered furniture immaculate, and 
your drapes and hangings spotless. You can remove the dust and dirt 
from mouldings, ‘plate rails, baseboards, from behind radiators—from 
places that the broom and the dust cloth can't even touch. And you 
can do all this with a fraction of the effort you exert now. You can 
have more time for the enjoyable things you have always wanted to do. 
You can guard your health, and lengthen your youth, 
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Free Trial and Easy Payments 

Its cost is surprisingly low, and the easy payment plan on which nearly 
all dealers sell The World Famous Eureka, makes it possible for every 
woman to avail herself of its usefulness as she pays for it. Just try the 
Eureka. We invite you to use it for a few days in your own home, with- 
out cost or obligation. Telephone the Eureka dealer near you. Write 
us, if you do not know his name. He will send you a Grand Prize 
Eureka for a free trial. Try it in your own home—and learn its great 
usefulness from actual demonstration. You will be amazed. 


EvuREKA VACUUM CLEANER ComPANY, Derroirt, U. S. A. 
Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario; Foreign Branch 
8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W. C. 1, England 
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VACUUM CLEANER 
“IT GETS THE DIRT’ 


In using advertisements see page 4 115 






















































BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE AND THE ROPER OVEN CONTROL AKE ON THE GAS RANGE YOU BUY 


110 








before it is certified by the Roper 


Every Roper Gas Range is 
quality mark—the Roper purple line 


inspected by a@ avoman 





ROPER GAS RANGES FOR CHEERFUL KITCHENS 





In Ove line of endeavor there is a leader, whose 
product is outstanding in quality. In gas ranges, 

this quality leader is Roper. For 38 years house- 
wives have confidently turned to Roper for the, 
ultimate in gas range béauty and convenience. 
Roper gas ranges have always been—will always 
be—built to the highest idéal‘of home service. 
They may: be*sgen wherever better household . 

utilities are sold—priced from $35 to $300. 

The Roper Recifile—the latest contribution to 
the fine art of cooking, will be sent on receipt 

~~ of 35 cents. ; P 
GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Minors 


Rapeific Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 


THE ROPER: OVEN CONTROL 

in connection® with the Roper Ven- * 
tilated Oven insures tbe perfection 

of care-free cooking. 





GAS RANGES 


(formerly ECLIPSE) 


Copyright, 1923, by Geo. D. Roper Corporation 
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The White Flag 


But Rebecca shook her head. “First, I had 
to have your forgiveness,” she said. “Now | 
must see Martin Moreland.” 

Mahala turned to Albert Rich. “Step to 
Mr. Moreland’s private office and ask him to 
come here,” she said. 

Albert Rich assented, but he returned in a 
minute saying that Mr. Moreland refused to 
come. The wave of whiteness that swept 
Rebecca’s face, and the spasm of pain that 
shook her body, both reacted upon Mahala. 
She lifted her head. 

“Mr. Moreland has no option,” she said 
steadily. “He is no longer the controlling 
factor in the life of this town.” 

She nodded to the sheriff and to Albert 
Rich. “Once he worked his will on me without 
authority. Now it is my turn. Bring him 
here.” 

Forced by a strong man on either sid: of him, 
Martin Moreland stood at the feet of Rebecca 
Sampson. For what seemed an endless time 


| to the tensely silent people waiting in the 





room, Rebecca’s eyes studied Martin More- 
land. 

Then she cried to him, “That my soul may 
pass from this footsore body in peace, tell me, 
Martin Moreland, was I a scarlet woman?” 

Up to that time Martin Moreland had 
refused to look at Rebecca. He had kept his 
eyes turned toward the doorway, to the 
ceiling. At that appeal, in spite of his inten- 
tions, something in his inner consciousness 
forced him to meet her look. To Mahala, at 
that minute, Rebecca was appealingly beauti- 
ful. The mass of her waving, fair hair had 
been unloosened and spread over the pillow 
around her in the examination of her injury. 
The maturity that realization had brought to 
her face only gave to it greater appeal. No 
matter how widely she had journeyed, or how 
inclement the weather, she always had. kept 
her person with the neat daintiness of any 
fine lady. It seemed-to the onlookers that 
Moreland was’ ‘moved.to ‘some degree of re- 
morse. There seemedsto. be forced from him, 
in spite of the ‘effort. He&was making for self- 
preservation, the ery 4) 0 4 

“No! No! You were my. wife; .Phe divorce 
was fraudulent, not the marfiage””’ 


HE rigors of Rebecca’s’ body? eased. She 
sank back with a:deep breath; and two big 
tears squeezed from her eyes. ~~ But almost 
immediately she roused again, She drew from 
Mahala’s clasp the-hand’she was holding, and 
stretched it‘to Martin Moreland. 
.““My*baby!” she cried. .““What did you do 
with my baby? I want,him! Oh, Martin, I 
want to see him.hefere I-die!”’, ;.  ; 
Martin Moreland drew back... -Slowly he 
shook his head. -# fae: osty pte 
Rebecca appealed to Mahala. She began to 
cry in a pitiful, broken way,-her body torn by 
physical emotion added to the difficulty in 
breathing that the concussion was making. 
“Mahala,” she begged, “you know the 
weary years that I’ve hunted and I’ve hunted. 
You're the only one I ever told that I ever had 
a ‘little baby—a ~darling little baby—and 
Martin Moreland took him away, and I 


“couldn’t*find: him! You said you’d help me. 
“Beg-him; oh, beg him, to give me back my 
baby!” 


Mahala arose. She took one step toward 
Martin Moreland and slightly extended a hand. 

“Mr. Moreland,” she said, “I’d die on the 
rack before I’d ask anything cf you for myself. 
Because of my word to Becky, I’m asking 
you now to give her back her baby.” 

It did not occur to M@hala that the baby 
for which Rebecca was ain must be a man 
at that time. She was vidioning a little, pink 
bit of humanity bundled in white, as it must 
have been when Rebecca had lost it. For an 
instant she stood thinking. She realized that 
some one had taken a place beside her, and 
looking up, she saw that Jason had been 


| admitted to the room and was standing near 


enough to reinforce her strength with his. 
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The White Flag 


The dying woman saw him also, and in- 
stantly she stretched her hand toward him. 

“You have always been my friend,” she 
said. “Help me only this once more.” 

“What shall I do, Rebecca?” asked Jason. 

“Martin Moreland took my baby when he 
was a tiny thing, only just born,” she said. 
“J only had him once, for a minute. Make 
him give him back to me before I must die.” 

Jason stood looking in a dazed way from 
Martin Moreland to Rebecca. Then he looked 
at Mahala as she spoke. 

“For the love of God, Martin Moreland, tell 
Rebecca what you did with her baby!” 

She dropped on her knees beside the couch 
and again gathered to her breast the hand that 
Rebecca was reaching to Martin Moreland. 

‘ason lifted his head. He shook it, and his 
shoulders twitched as he stepped forward, 
his face ashen and cut deep in lines of torture. 
Throwing out his arms, he pushed back the 
other men and closed on the old banker. 
With a powerful hand he gripped one of his 
arms and drew him nearer to Rebecca. There 
was something terrible in his voice, something 
fnal and ultimate, something discernibly 
deadly as he ground out the question, 

“Ts this woman’s child living or dead?” 

Martin Moreland was pulling back. He 
had taken one look at Jason’s face, and what 
he had seen appalled him. His lips were 
white and stiff; it was only a whisper, the 
answer he made, 

“Living.” 

Then Jason demanded, “Do you know where 
he is?” 

The banker nodded. 

Jason gripped him more firmly. He drew 
him closer, and then he said in tones of finality, 
“You shall tell Becky where her child is.” 

Martin Moreland shook his head. 

“You shall tell her,” said Jason, “or I’ll 
take you out and explain to the mob that is 
howling for your blood.” 

Again Martin Moreland shook his head. 


GUDDENLY Jason swung him around; he 
shoved him in front of him across the room 
and into the hall, from the back end of which 
there could be seen the big, plate-glass window 
shattered at the top and the glass door. 
Pressed against what remained of the broken 
glass of the window and the door, and rein- 
forced by the width of the packed street 
behind them, there were faces topping the 
forms of men, yet one scarcely would have 
recognized them as the facesof men. Menacing 
faces by the hundred, upon the bodies of men 
who had been men of peace, men of patience, 
godly men. They were farmers and business 
men and day laborers. They had been out- 
raged to a degree that had turned them into a 
compact mob of snarling, bloodthirsty beasts. 
In their hands could be seen revolvers, rifles, 
sickles; some of them carried axes, some of them 





bricks and stones, or clubs. At the sight of the 
banker a snarling cry broke from them, and 
they surged forward until the front of the 
building shook with their impact. 

Galvanized with terror, Moreland sum- 
moned strength to break from Jason’s grasp 
and rush back toward the directors’ room. 
But Jason was at his heels as he reached the 
door; he caught and whirled him around, once 
more forcing him to face Rebecca. She 
struggled to a sitting posture and stretched out 
both hands in a last appeal. 

“My baby! Give me back my baby! Let 
me have him only one minute before I die!” 

Martin Moreland shook his ghastly, white 
ead. 

Then Jason gripped his other arm and | 
brought his strength to bear until the old | 
banker shrank and winced. Rebecca was | 
tapidly losing strength. Great tears began 
Tunning down her cheeks. 

“Martin, I loved you so,” she pleaded. “Don’t | 
you remember that I gave you everything? | 
And you took all I had to give, and you | 
took my baby, too, and you threw me away, 
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GUARANTEED 
to Please! 


We Pay 
the Postage 


by the Hundred 











A615. Tabby Trump Mark- Ps ; a 
er with movable tall. Clev- 3006. Pair of 6 in. Candlestick Doilies. 


ly hand-painted. A im- Madeira hand embroidered 
sien ween a aN of gee on fine Irish linen. The pair $ 1 


pleasing oddity...... 


B 392. Card Table Ash Trays—2 red, 2 
black. An out-of-the-ordinary gift sug- 
gestion. Set of 4 boxed, with $1 25 
WE ci dveac Fareciuearesd : 





A72. Bronze Tea Ket- 
tle Incense Burner $1 
and Incense...... 








A 466. Pair of 7 in. 
Glass Candlesticks; 
decorated in solid 
color, old blue or 
rose. 8 in. hand- 
dipped candles to 
match. Fitted with 
bobaches and prisms. 
Com- 


reer $5 





Bean Bee” $1.25 








— for Every Purse 


and Purpose 
eled Wooden Letter 


in gay. colors. Quaint. "THIS YEAR, your gift problem 
Bin "high... $1.25 will find a happy solution in the 
1924 Kellogg Gift Book. You can 
shop at your leisure through its pro- 
fusely illustrated pages and find just 
what you want—for EVERYONE 
on your Christmas List—at prices 
that will make gift-buying a pleasure. 





A999. A Whiting and 
oe poh . Words 
ail entirely. Just 

look at it........ $25 








B511. Genuine Pigskin 
Bill Fold and “ass case. 
Your choleceo ‘ght $2 
or dark pigski ... 








Gift remembrances for every occa- 
sion are pictured and described in 
this NEW Kellogg Gift Book—a 
helpful Shopping Guide which is 
yours for the asking. Send NOW 
for your FREE copy! 


Robert W. Kellogg 


29 Lyman Street Springfield, Mass. || 


B. 439. Pair 6 in. 
Cape Cod Bayberry 
Candles that reflect 
the Yuletide spirit. 
Hand dipped. Packed 
hohe sprig of bay- 
verry and verse 

ecard. . 50c 





C117. Correct Station- 
ery for a Man. Box of 
Eaton Crane and Pike 
“Club Letters” size. Ideal 
gift that father, husband 


big broth 
will Sppreciate. $1.25 























A 106. Billy 
Bounce Has 


bell 
his toes, OC 





B 827. Rad- 

B 329. A Remarkable W Case of 5 we se 

le emarkable Writing Case 0 Novel 

genuine levant sheepskin with lock and Record. Also has electric 
key. Hammermill Bond tablet. An A 665. Ten Pins and useful in- 75 It 

exceptional Balls. Boxed 715 formation Cc ght pull 

with verse.... ic with lum- 






Bpecial $5 











inous 
eyes $1 





A 80. Sea Green 
Lustreware Vase. 
7\in. high 


$2.50 


Gift. 


Rook Form 





ROBERT W. KELLOGG 
29 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Send me FREE your 1924 Book of Gifts. 





Name ae Meee 


Address LEAS ee RT, 
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Enjoy your breakfast with your family! 


SN’T it much more pleasant to cook breakfast sitting at the table? 


That’s what you can do if you have an Armstrong Table Stove. 
No standing over the hot stove and hurrying back and forth, taking 
a hasty bite between trips! 

The Armstrong Table Stove is a thoroughly practical electric 
utensil on which you can cook three things at the same time, easily 
and quickly, and serve it, hot as it should be, right at the table. Eggs, 
bacon and toast—sausages and hot cakes—or waffles! 










This convenient stove is light in weight, but sturdy, easily cleaned, 
with white enamel that never tarnishes. It uses no more electricity 
than an ordinary toaster, yet does the work of three utensils all at the 
same time. It boils, broils, fries, steams, toasts—and bakes crisp, 
perfect waffles. 

Use it also for lunch, dinner and late suppers. Send for “A Week 
of Menus,” showing the variety of dishes which can be cooked on the 
Armstrong Table Stove. Free on request. Electrical dealers in 
your town will be glad to show you the Armstrong Table Stove. 
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THE ARMSTRONG MFG.CO., 1010 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W.Va. 


“ARMSTRONG 


TABLE STOVE 


‘COOKS THREE THINGS AT ONCE:-MAKES WAFFLES TOO 








Price $12.50 Waffle Iron $4.00 





The tilting plug, 
which slips on and 
off, makes connect- 
ing and heat con- 
trol quick and easy. 
No tugging or jerk- 
ing. 


Also made for dis- 
tribution in Canada 
and Great Britain 
by Benjamin Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co. of 
Canada, Limited, 
Toronto. 
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The White Flag 


| and God punished me. He made me an 


outcast and a wanderer, while you had 
everything. It wasn’t fair. I’ve spent my life 
searching for my baby, and I can’t find him—” 

Suddenly the beast broke in Dr. Grayson 
in Albert Rich, in the sheriff, in the cashier 
With black menace on their faces, they 
crowded up to reinforce Jason. The old 
banker looked around wildly for an avenue of 
escape, and there was none. He hesitated an 
instant longer, and then he lifted a shaking 
hand as he said, 

“Tf you will have it, then, there is your baby.” 

He indicated Jason. i 

Rebecca lifted herself free of all support. 
She stared at Martin Moreland, and then 
she studied Jason. Her eyes seemed to leap 
to his face and to cling there. A desperate 
inquiry was running in waves over her tor- 
tured face. She began to see lines that she 
recognized, a likeness to herself in the colori 
of the hair and the eyes, suggestions of the 
lean face of Moreland reproduced in Jason, 
A look of wonder crept into her face, and then 
one of horror. She drew back from Martin 
Moreland, repulsion on her face, on every line 
of her figure. 

“You devil!” she cried to him. “You let me 
walk the roads of earth every day seeking my 
baby, every day seeing him, experiencing his 
kindness, and not knowing he was mine. That 
knowledge would have cured my sick brain, 
would have saved me—”’ 

She paused from weakness, but an instant 
later she gathered her forces and raised her 
hand. 

“The curse of God shall fall as heavily on 
you as it has on me,” she cried. “It is His 
justice. He wills that you shall now take up 
the white flag that I have been forced to carry 
every day for the salvation of my soul, and 
for the salvation of yours you shall carry it 
for the remainder of your life! After all, you 
are the worse off of the two. I lost my baby; 
you have lost your soul. Now you shall go 
and seek it.” 

She thrust the white flag into his hands and 
said to the men: “Let him go free. This is the 
work of God. Start him on his journey.” 


THE men stepped back. With bowed head, 
the flag in his hand, Martin Moreland 
turned and sought what safety was promised 
him in the shelter of his private room. Theté 
were men in his employ awaiting him there, and 
they watched him with repulsed eyes as he 
tottered into the room carrying the white 
emblem. Freed from the torturing hands that 
had gripped him, he tried to think. He made 
an effort to recover the ground that their 
faces told him he had lost in their estimation. 
Mechanically he made his way to his chair. 
The thing was in his hands. What would he 
do with it? He glanced around, and then he 
thrust the holder into an urn standing on a 
bookcase behind his chair. It was an unfor- 
tunate disposal to make of the flag, for when 
he dropped into his accustomed seat, it was 
hanging directly over his head, its snowy 
whiteness stained by contact with the street 
and with the blood of the woman who for many 
years had borne it, a self-imposed penance for 
the easement of her soul. . 
In the directors’ room, Rebecca lifted her 
face to Jason. She stretched out her shaking 
arms, i 
“Jason!” she cried, “do you think this is the 
truth? Are you my baby? Oh, are you my 
baby? And if you are, will you come to me 
only a minute before I go?” : 
Jason came crashing to his knees beside her. 
He slid an arm under her body and caught her 
shoulders in a firm grip. 4 
“Yes, I think it is the truth,” he said. “I 
believe you, and I believe him. In my heart I 
feel that you are my mother.” ; 
He gathered her into his arms and kissed 
her face and her hands, while she made her 


crossing. 
(To be concluded) 








The Handiest Thing in the House 


The Atlantic Boilerette 


If you’ve never used an Atlantic Boilerette, 

- you. can’t appreciate how useful it is—how it 

saves time and work. The usual remark of 

Boilerette owners is that it’s the handiest thing 
in the house! 

In every home where there are young children, 
a small wash boiler is needed for the laundry 
work that must be done almost every day to 
keep a fresh supply of clean, sweet clothing. 
The Boilerette is a wonderful convenience, too, 
for mother and big sisters in washing their own 
pretty frocks and delicate lingerie that must 
have careful handling. It fills a long-felt want 
for small families, and for all women who live in 
apartments where space is at a premium. 

The Atlantic Boilerette is beautifully made of 
heavy tin plate with copper bottom—or all 
copper throughout if you prefer. Inside, there 
is a stout wire rack, having notched handles, 
with which you can lift out all the clothes at 
once, and suspend the whole rackful on the rim 
of the Boilerette to rinse and drain. You will 
enjoy using the Boilerette. Ask to see it next 
time you visit your favorite hardware or depart- 
ment store. 


Write for Circular G-10 


If you’d like a complete illustrated description of the 
Atlantic Boilerette, write today for circular G-10. It’s free. 


TO DEALERS 


The Atlantic line of metal- 
ware is composed of items that 
are — — in e— ~ 
tion of the United States. I 
you want metal-ware that sels ATLANTIC STAMPING COMPANY 
—and pleases your most par- 
ticular customers—and pro- ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
duces real profits for you— U S A 
write today for the Atlantic Gite 7 
Catalog. 


ATLANTIC 
Galvanized Ash Can 

The deep spiral corrugations and 
the stout reinforcements give these 
cans surplus strength. They will 
stand both reasonable use, and the 
roughest kind of abuse. The cans 
are water-tight, the covers dust- 
tight. Illustrated booklet, “How 
Strong Should an Ash Can Be?’ 
sent on request. 


ATLANTIC 
Wash Boiler 


Piping hot water, good soap, and 
plenty of air and sunshine are nec- 
essary for delightfully clean 
clothes. Clothes sterilized by boil- 
ing in an Atlantic Wash Boiler will 
have about them a delicious fresh- 
ness—an aroma of purity—they 
can truly be described as delight- 
fully clean, 





































































rettier Teeth 


If you fight the film 


While you leave teeth coated with a 
dingy film, their luster cannot show. 

Look about you. Note how many 
teeth now glisten. And mark what they 
add to good looks. 

The reason lies largely in a new 
method of teeth cleaning. Millions now 
use it daily. Accept this ten-day test 
we offer, and learn what it does for you. 


Why teeth lose beauty 


A viscous film clings to the teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. The tooth 
brush alone does not end it. No ordi- 
nary tooth paste effectively combats it. 

So much film re- 
mains: - Food ‘stains, 
etc., discolor it, then it 
forms dingy coats. 
Tartar is based on film. 
Those cloudy coats 
hide the -teeth’s luster. 

Film also’ holtis:-food 
substance whichsfer- ; 
ments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact ‘with the teeth to cause de- 
cay. That's why so’ féw escapéd tooth 
troubles. .¢ 3° See & 

Germs bgeed, by millions in _ film. 
They, with ‘tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. And that became alarm- 
ingly common. 


Better methods now 
Dental science studied long to cor- 
rect this situation. It found two film 
combatants. One of them acts to 
curdle film, one to remove it, and with- 
out any harmful scouring. 
Able authorities proved these meth- 


10-Day Tube Free’ 


THE PEPS@DENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 271, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








“Only one tube to a family <s 





Protect the enamel 
Pepsodent disintegrates the film 


then.removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a film 
combatant which contains harsh 
grit? 
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ods by many careful tests. Then a new- 
type tooth paste was created, based on 
modern research. In that were em- 
bodied these two film combatants for 
daily application. 

That tooth paste is called Pepsodent. 
Leading dentists the world over now 
advise it. Careful people of some 50 
nations are employing it today. 


Multiplies two agents 

Pepsodent does two other things 
which research proved essential. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth de- 
cay. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise 
ferment and form 
acids. 

Thus every use gives 
manifold power to these great natural 
tooth-protecting agents. 


This test amazes 

This 10-day test of Pepsodent amazes 
and. delights. The results are quick and 
conspicuous. 

Send the coupon for it. 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. Watch the other good effects. 

In one week you will realize what 
this new method means. You will see 
results which old ways never bring. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


“Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 


Note how 















Wolves 


(Continued from page 31 


thieves, smiled at the girls, emptied a Wine 
barrel at the inn, and departed not to be heard 
of again until the next occasion. There was 
too much sorrow for dancing or festivities 
It was too early in the season to plow. The 
villagers got drunk. But their drunkennes 
did not lead to gaiety—it was to smother 
sorrow. 

“Let’s drink, brothers. One works only for 
wolves and bandits. Oxen will soon have to be 
replaced by men and women yoking themselves 
at the head of the plow. Let’s drink, brothers.” 

The women cried. The men walked about 
morosely eyeing the mountains. If they only 
got their hands on Lica! They would tea 
him to pieces with their hands. 


CORN EL did not seem much concerned with 

the sorrows of the village. He was ep. 
grossed watching the wolf pup being fed and 
mothered by the dog. The whole day long, he 
watched the wolf pup playing with the dog 
pups of the litter. He was a Carpathian wolf. 
and his neck was stiff, as of one piece, so thet 
he had to turn completely around every timea 
pup attacked him from behind. The dog purs 
learned that very soon, and they would tussle, 
crowd and pull him, always coming from 
behind. Cornel laughed so loud that many 
a neighbor, not knowing the cause, thought the 
gipsies rejoiced in the misfortune of the 
village. 

Cornel was so absorbed with the wolf pup 
that he did not notice his daughter growing 
paler from day to day. Every time Jorga 
came near the hut, she trembled like a leaf— 
and yet she did not know whether she trembled 
because of Jorga’s danger or because of the 
other man. She knew that the necklace he 
had given her was of genuine jewels. He 
must have stolen them. A thief! 

Yet she never said a word about that man 
even to her father; never showed him the 
jewels the man had given her. 

But sorrow, like joy, does not last forever. 
The snow melted fast. The Easter holidays 
were approaching. There was no good in blind- 
ing oneself weeping. God will compensate the 
people of the village with some marvelous 
harvest. Papa Tanase said so. He spoke 
consoling words at the church on Sunday. 
There were eggs to be colored and painted, 
cozonatches, cakes, to be baked, new garments 
had to be finished. From the church the 
peasants went to the inn. The sorceress of 
the village, Baba Tana, said that if every 
inhabitant were to paint a coffin on every 
eleventh egg and think of Lica as they did s0, 
Lica would die before the year was over. Of 
course, the egg with the painted coffin should 
be given to her for further incantation pur- 
poses. Easter night she would feed the 
shadows on eggs and ask for Lica’s life as 
compensation. 

When they had all assembled at the inn some 
one suddenly asked, 

“Where is Cornel?” 

“Haven’t seen him in weeks,” the innkeeper 
replied, “neither him nor his daughter.” | 

“Something is the matter with that ésigan 
pair,” argued Radu, the shepherd, Comel’s 
nearest neighbor. ‘You hear Cornel laugh 
from early morn to late at night, as ll he 
watched the antics of a baby. Herta walks 
about sad-eyed and morose. Does anybody 
know? Ha?” And he turned around with 
questioning eyes. 

The bearded men looked at the youngsters, 
who returned the stare frankly. 

“Well,” continued Radu, who was Vey 
superstitious, “you can’t tell whom /27gam 
befriend. Didn’t they forge the nails for the 
cross of our Savior? They did—well.” 

“Of course, that about forging the nails o! 
the cross is true. Yet I can’t believe Corel 
up to anything against us!” argued the repent- 
ant blacksmith. 

“Let’s go and see,” proposed Jorga. 
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A definition 












“Cellucotton,—a very soft absorbent made of cellulose 
fibre; similar to ordinary cotton in its whiteness, but 
absorbs much more rapidly, and holds sixteen times 
its weight in moisture. Used in a majority of 
hospitals in the United States. 

‘“Kotex,—a superior sanitary pad now available to 
women everywhere, is made of this wonderful 
absorbent—the most important recent contribution 
of science to women’s welfare.” 

The Cellucotton pad in Kotex is nine inches long 
and the fine gauze which enfolds it has generous tabs 
for turning over and pinning. Cellucotton is soft, 
light, cool. Jt is not cotton, although it combines 
the qualities of cotton with exclusive virtues of its 
own. For example, Kotex (the only sanitary pads 
made of Cellucotton) are easy to dispose of by 
following simple directions found in each box—and 
cheap enough to throw away. 


Sold everywhere in good stores that serve women. 


Ask for Them by Name 













Regular size 


12 for 65c 


Hospital size 


6 for 45c 


(Additional thickness) 


Kotex cabinets are now being 
distributed in women’s rest- 
rooms ever ywhere—hotels, 
office buildings, restaurants, 
theatres, and other places— 
from which may be obtained 
one Kotex, with two safety 
pins, in plain wrapper, for 
10 cents. 


Copyright 1923, Ce!lucotton Products Co., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago; 51 Chambers Street, New York; 


Factories, Neenah, Wis.; Canadian office, 45 St. Alexander Street, Montreal. 
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Super Plate - Inlaid 


Dreaming, of the days she 
will preside over her own 
table — when this exquisite 
Sils erplate will charm witl 
its radiant beauty 


The Present 


for the Future 


These lovely patterns in 
Silverplate are endowed 
with quality that means per 
manence. Al] Holmes & 
Edwards Super Plate— 
Inlaid tea, dessert, soup and 
table spoons, breaktast and 
dinner forks are 

Solid Silver Where it Wears 


Write for aur Gift “Book 
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Wolves 


They marched down to Cornel’s hut. He 
and his daughter were sitting on their haunches 
and watching the play of the pups. The 
peasants looked at Radu and burst out in a 
concert of loud laughter. It was the fing 
laughter in more than a month heard in the 
village. 

“But this pup here has the coat of a wolf” 
a peasant pointed out. 

“So he is,” answered Cornel. “I am going 

to raise him together with my dogs, to prove 
that kindness is better than a gun.” 
_ The peasants shook their heads disapproy. 
ingly. “A wolf remains a wolf, Cornel,” they 
told him. “You can not change his instincts, 
The only good wolf is a dead wolf.” 

The gipsy did not agree with them. “Kind- 
ness, kindness is the thing.” 

Yet they did smile at the antics of the pups, 
Then they began to urge Cornel to come to the 
inn and play for them. 

“Come, we want to hear you play. But if 
you had caught the other wolf, Lica, instead 
of this one, it would have been better.” 

“Come, our hearts are hungry for your 
tunes.” 

“Come, our limbs want to sing. We have 
sorrowed enough.” 

And so they coaxed him until he took his 
violin from the nail on which it was hanging, 
And with Cornel at the head, playing as he 
walked ankle-deep in the soft mud of the road, 
they marched to the inn. And there was great 
merriment that Sunday. There was so much 
that they wanted to forget. Between times 
Cornel talked about his plan of raising the 
wolf. The knowing peasants frowned at first, 
then they smiled. It was amusing to hear him 
talk. Bercu, the most facetious of them all, 
promised to give Cornel a hen with her brood 
of fifteen chicks. 

“That will teach the gipsy what a wolf is,” 
he explained, winking to his neighbor. 

“Very well, thanks, Bercu,”’ Cornel accepted. 
“And I will show you that that wolf will 
never touch any of my hens, nor any of yours.” 

Now, play, play, Cornel. You don't 
know about wolves, but you can play.” 

Then there was talk of Lica and how they 
would torture him when he should fall into 
their hands. Cornel listened, and his heart 
became sick of their cruelty. So he played 
something they had never heard _ before. 
Slow and deep like a prayer it rose from the 
bow! The youngsters ceased their dancing 
and bared their heads as if they had suddenly 
entered the church. The four walls of the 
inn, lined with wine barrels, and the ceiling, 
from which hung hams and pelts, had become 
a holy place. The gray-bearded gipsy stand- 
ing in their midst was the priest. Down to 
their souls, to the innermost depths, his 
prayer of song reached. And it cleansed 
them of impure thoughts and made them feel 
that life could be made one of eternal sunshine 
and joy, and not what it was—one in which 
toil and winter and wolves played the greatest 
part. Why had they never thought of that 
before? Their scrrows seemed so small now. 

When Cornel drew the last tone from his 
bow, Bercu kissed his hand reverently. Radu 
was crying. The innkeeper’s eyes were moist. 
The women’s heads were bowed, and the 
youngsters looked at one another furtively, 
ashamed of the knives and pistols chat pro- 
truded from their red sashes. Herta was 
sobbing with her head in her hands. Then 
she left the inn silently, walking slowly to her 
home. She had seen the pack trader that 
morning. He had looked at her without 


| speaking. 


MONTHS passed, months of heavy toil 


which left the men and women 100 


tired to play even on Sunday. From time to 


| time news spread of Lica’s new exploits~ 


killing of gendarmes, burning of farms, droves 
of oxen stolen and driven across the border 
into Hungary. Yet no one had ever seen him 
face to face. He was like a destructive 
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Wolves 


phantom. The more superstitious ones began 
to say that he was a strigoit,; an evil spirit 
come down to earth, or that he had an en- 
chanted life. S 

Meanwhile the wolf in Cornel’s yard grew 
larger and more powerful than any of the dogs 
of the litter he had been raised with. Herta 
would occasionally be taken aback by his 
bared fangs when the other dogs interfered 
with him, especially at feeding time. A pat 
of her hand on his head would bring Lupu 
to his senses and make him as playful, 
as submissive, as the others. Even the 
neighbors allowed Lupu to stray into their 
yards and play with their pups. In full-moon 
nights, when the dogs barked, the young wolf 
raised his head and tried to bark. His howling 
scared the dogs at first, but they accustomed 
themselves to its lugubrious sound, and they 
ran about and played and chummed with him 
as if he were a dog. Among the grown, 
shaggy shepherd dogs he looked like one of 
them, except for the peculiarity of his stiff 
neck and his leanness. For no matter how 
much he fed, his ribs would stick out. 

At the sound of Cornel’s voice he would come 
running, and throw himself at his master’s feet, 
and whine and how! until he was patted on the 


head. 


But as the summer advanced toward fall, 
and Lupu was six months old, neighbors 
began to complain that hens were being killed 
daily—hens and ducks and an occasional 
young kid. They did not directly accuse 
Lupu, for no one had caught him, yet—Cornel 
knew what they thought. One neighbor 
begged that Cornel should chain the wolf. 

“To avoid unjust suspicion. Why should 
we sin by accusing him?” he argued. 

“Yes, chain him, if only to prove that 
another dog is doing the work of a wolf. It 
may even be so with Lica. A dozen other bad 
men may be doing the evil he is blamed for,” 
cried Herta. 

But Ccrnel frowned and_ refused. 


It can not be true what they think or say, 
for he has never touched any of our hens! I 
can not believe it of him. We feed him well— 
we are kind to him. 
have been the same. If anybody had ever 
been kind to him, he would remember.” 


a 
chain him, then he will forget all my kindness. | 


And with Lica it must | 





Herta could have said how she had often | 


been scared by the young wolf’s bared fangs, | 


yet she did not mention it. Her father was 
right—about the wolf—about Lica, also. And 
she trembled thinking of what would happen 
to him if he were caught. 

Then a terrible thing happened. One early 
morning, later in the fall, just before the first 
snow fell, Herta was awakened by a frightful 


noise in their own hennery. She scrambled | 
And there in the | 


out of her bed and ran out. 





misty blue was Lupu, with another wolf of his | 
own size, pawing away at the frightened fowl. 


More than a dozen were already flapping white 
Wings in their own blood. 


gun in hand. Herta, mute with fear, ran to 
his arms and pointed with her finger to Lupu 
and the other one who were running, each 
- a chicken in his teeth, toward the moun- 
ains, 


She yelled from the | 
depths of her lungs. Cornel came out with | 


Cornel let go with both barrels at the same | 


time, but he was only a good fiddler, Cornel 
was. He cried like a baby when he entered 
the hennery. It was more than the dead fowl 
that he mourned. 

“What is of a wolf is wolf,” 
told him, 

_And it was true. 
ight. 

No earthly use to waste kindness on a 
wolf,” the innkeeper tried to pacify the gipsy 
as he poured him a drink. 

Cornel was inconsolable. He looked curi- 
ously at Herta when he returned home. She 
sieved more than he did. Her eyes were 
swollen from weeping. ; 


the peasants 


True, true! They were 





The home you dream of 


Lloyd Loom Furniture—charming and 
inexpensive—brings it within your reach 
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The only furniture spirally 
woven from a single, contin- 
uous wicker strand. Look for 
the Lloyd name-plate on the 
back. Ask dealers to show 
you Lloyd Loom Baby Car- 
riages, woven by the same 
process. 


Lovely, tasteful furnishings are not 
outside your grasp. 
Furniture is delightfully attractive, 
graceful in line, handsomely uphol- 


Lloyd Loom ~~ 


stered, wonderfully comfortable and ( Sf 
durably made. Yetitis notexpen- —~—— 
sive. The remarkable process by yi 


which it is spirally woven of a single, 
continuous strand of finest wicker, - 


brings the 


price of Lloyd Loom 


Furniture within the reach of every 
home. This process weaves thirty 
times as fast as human hands. You 


can see this 


charming Lloyd furni- 


ture at a nearby dealer’s. 


Lloyd Manufacturing Company 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 
Menominee, Michigan 


lo Process 
Lloyd 


Loom Products 


§ Lloyd Manufacturing Company, Dept. J-136 

A (Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 

§ Menominee, Michigan 

i Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, illustrating Lloyd Loom Furniture, 
Baby Carriages and Doll Carriages; also the name of the nearest Lloyd dealer. 


Name.... 


Street 
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Sure ‘Evidence 
of Sanitrox 
Quulity 

If by accident a 
Sanitrox utensil 
boils dry, it will 
not be seriously in 
jured, let alone con- 
sumed by tle gas 
flame. 
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A Sanitrox ‘“‘standby’’ that 
simplifies breakfast-g etting 


Of all the handy utensils in your kitchen, isn’t a really 
satisfactory double-boiler one of the most important? 


This Sanitrox cereal-cooker is a daily joy—so spotless it 
makes any food cooked in it more appetizing. The lid fits 
snugly; the handle is hollow—slow to become heated. 
Note the wide base which means maximum heating surface 
with a minimum of fuel. One of the four sizes is sure to 
meet your needs, whether your family is large or small. 


Smooth and clean as glass—strong 


and tough as steel 

Sanitrox is built on a base of the strongest metal known — 
solid steel. But because metal affects food, every Sanitrox 
utensil is three times coated with a liquid metal-glass. 
Three times fused to such a glowing white heat, that 
sudden expansions or contractions from heat or cold have 
no effect on its gleaming surface. 

When cooled, the surface of Sanitrox is china smooth and almost 
diamond hard. It is impervious even to odors. Because absolutely 
proof against food acids, Sanitrox utensils are invaluable for keeping 
all kinds of food. Smooth and spotless, easy to keep immaculately 
clean, and always thoroughly sanitary, Sanitrox Ware is unexcelled 
for hospital as well as home use. Obtainable in all practical cooking 
and household utensils. 


Write for interesting booklet on Sanitrox— 
“The Beautiful and Durable Ware”’ 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Onyx Ware—the Standard for 
All Cooking Utensils 


For over a generation the famous design 
of Onyx Ware— mottled white on brown— 
has been familiar in thousands of homes 
both in this country and abroad. It is un- 
excelled both for strength and durability. 
While Onyx Ware has the same high qual- 
ity as Sanitrox, <hrougl. certain manufac- 
turing advantages it is possible to price it 
on a slightly lower basis 
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Wolves 


A few days later another hennery -wa, 
broken into, and not a dog barked 
awaken his master. It was Lupu, who, bein 
known to the dogs, had come and robb; 
when they least suspected him. They did not 
| even bark when they heard him come. He was 
}one of them. Days later he returned with his 
mate. Ordinarily even a small shepherd dog 
is enough to scare the largest wolf. The wolf 
knows that the shepherd dog will always jump 
at him from behind, and that before he hes 
turned his whole body the dog’s teeth will ke 
| sunk in his neck. But Lupu had conquered 
the fear of dogs. Playing and pawing with 
the dogs, he had learned not to fear them 
and not to fight them, always facing them 
when at bay. It kept them at a distance, for 
never yet has dog attacked a wolf facing him, 
Lupu’s mate soon also conquered her fears 
and rubbed noses with the dogs before break. 
ing into the henneries and corrals where the 
late-born lambs were kept. Lupu knew all 
the places and how to get into them. 

In spite of all watchfulness the robberies 
continued. Even pigsties were broken into, 
although a cordon of bonfires was kept burning 
night after night. Lupu had conquered his 
fear of fire. He had played near it with his 
former master, and he helped his mate also 
to conquer all the fears of wolfdom—man, 
dog, fire. 

Every time a sheep was stolen or a hennery 
broken into, Cornel felt that it was because of 
him, because of his stupid belief in kindness, 
Now he understood what the phrase meant, 
“What is born of wolf, is wolf.” Only it was 
too late. And when they talked of Lica, he 
no longer interposed himself in the bandit’s 
favor. All wolves were alike. Unable to 
sleep, he roamed around with gun in hand 
through the forest and mountains to kill Lupu. 
But Lupu was too clever. 








HEN the snow had fallen a few days, 

wolves led by Lupu began to come in great 
packs. Never before had the beasts been 
so audacious. Many of the dogs had to be 
shot, for they behaved like the wolves them- 
selves; stole and killed what they were sup- 
posed to guard. Other dogs fled to the forest, 
the wolf blood in them asserting itself when the 
masters beat them for reasons they did not 
understand. 

There was no more playing of the fiddle for 
Cornel. He and Herta would sit facing each 
other, afraid of each other’s thoughts, every 
time a depredation was committed. It was 
well for them that Papa Tanase, the priest, 
loved the gipsy and his daughter, for many a 
time an impoverished peasant had vowed to 
revenge himself and the others by setting fire 
to the ¢zigan’s hut. 

To top the evil, Lica and his band, like 
brothers to the wolves, made raid after raid 
and trimmed the flocks and the herds of the 
best in the corrals and stables. And every 
time, before a raid, Herta would see the pack 
| trader in the village. Was it coincidence oF 
| was the pack trader one of Lica’s spies‘ 

Herta thought and thought as she fingered 
| the necklace he had given her. 
| Did he know that she suspected him? He 
|came there unafraid. One word from her 
| lips and his body would hang limply from @ 
| tope . .. And yet, perhaps, he was innocent! 
He never spoke to her, avoided her hut, looked 
at herfromadistance. She could feel his eyes 
on her even when turned away. Why, why, was 
he what he was? A wolf. A wolf—like Lupu. 
By the time the snow had melted, there 
was not one peasant who had enough oxen to 
yoke to a plow; not one who had enough egg 
to color for Easter. Baba Tana, the sor 
ceress, asked that on every third egg be paint? 
a coffin. There was no eleventh egg in 4 y 
house of the village. And when the peasants 
saw the terribly aged Cornel going into the 
forest every morning, and understood why be 
carried his gun, their hearts softened to him, 
but they said: 
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COCONUT PEACH PARFAIT: 
Wash one pound of dried peach- 
es—then soak them in cold water 
until plump. Drain and put into 
a stewpan with 1% cups of water 
and one cup of sugar; stew until 
tender; put them thru a fine strain- 
er. When cool fold in, lightly, 
one cup of sweetened whipped 
cream. Fill tall glasses % full with 
this mixture. Put a cup of whip- 
ped cream into a bowl; stir in 
lightly 43 cup of Baker’s Coconut, 
Southern Style. Fill up glasses with 
this coconut cream; top each glass 
with whipped 
cream and cover 
thickly with the 
Coconut. 


TWO NEW KINDS OF COCONUT PIE 


COCONUT MERINGUE PIE. 1 can Baker’s 
Coconut—Southern Style, 1 pint milk, 3 eggs, 
1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon melted butter, 
Y teaspoon salt. Separate eggs and beat 
yolks until light; gradually add sugar and 
beat until light and lemon colored. Stir in 
milk, salt and 84 can of coconut. Pour into 
a deep pie plate, lined with plain pastry, and 
bake in a moderate oven —350°—thirty min- 
utes. While cooling beat whites of eggs to 
stiff froth, adding 3 tablespoons powdered 
sugar. Spread on the pie. Sprinkle remaining 
coconut on top.and brown in quick oven. 


COCONUT PIE, SOUTHERN STYLE. 
Line a pie tin with pastry and bake to a light 
brown. Mix 3 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
and % cup sugar with % cup cold water, add 
the well beaten yolks of 3 eggs. Mix well and 
add slowly two cupfuls of scalded milk. Cook 
in double boiler until it thickens, add one 
cupful Baker’s Coconut, Southern Style and 

our into baked crust; when cold, spread a 
ayer of raspberry jam over top, cover jam 
with layer of whipped cream mixed with 2 
tablespoonfuls of Baker’s Coconut, Southern 
Style. Sprinkle top with the coconut. 


pears with Baker’s Coconut, Southern 
Style. Try it in your gelatine desserts. 


Try this new coconut cake. Your family 
will say it is the best you ever made. 


SUNGOLD COCONUT CAKE 

2 cups sugar 3 cups flour 

1 cup butter 3 teaspoons baking powder 

4 eggs 1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup milk pinch of salt 
Beat butter and sugar to smooth cream. Stir in well beaten 
egg yolks and beat until very light. Sift dry ingredients 
together three times and add alternately with milk to first 
mixture. Add vanilla and carefully fold in whites of eggs 
which have been beaten to stiff froth. Bake in layers in a 
moderate oven—350°. Put together with coconut frosting. 


Coconut Frosting 


2 cups confectioner’s sugar 1% teaspoonful vanilla 
4tablespoonsheavycream 1 can Coconut Southern Style 

Put sugar in bowl, add cream a little at a time and beat 
steadily. When icing is right consistency to spread, cover 
each layer and sprinkle heavily with coconut. 


COLONIAL SILVER CAKE—Follow above recipe using 
8 egg whites and omit yolks entirely. 


OTHER KINDS OF 
COCONUT 


Forthose who prefer the old 
style sugar-cured kind, Franklin 
Baker still puts up dried coconut 
in cardboard packages. This is 
the original form in which coco- 
nut was put on the market and is 
the only form in which other 
brands of coconut are sold. 


The fresh-grated coconut 
packed in its own milk (blue can) 
was accepted as a great improve- 
ment over dried coconut and is 
still a favorite in many homes. 

Baker’s Coconut, Southern 
Style, in yellow can, is moist with 
its own juices but without the milk. 
It is the latest improvement and 
the great favorite. This is the 
coconut that is described onthese 
pages. The can is shown on the 
other page. 


To know why your cake stays fresh longer when 
made with Southern Style Coconut — make this 
simple test: 


Balance any dry shredded or glycer- 


An actual double exposure photo- 
graph. The second exposure was taken 
10 minutes after the first and shows dry 
coconut 3 inches lower. 


ine-treated coconut with an equal 
quantity of Baker’sCoconut,Southern 
Style, on small hand scales. Place a 
pan of water underneath the scales. 


The pan containing the dried co- 
conut sinks lower and lower because 
it takes up moisture from the air— 
its natural juices having been dried out. 


On the other hand, the Southern 
StyleCoconut is so moist with its own 
juices that it actually gives up a part 
of its moisture. 

The test proves that Southern 
Style Coconut gives you a cake that 
stays fresh longer. 


COCONUT FRUIT JELL-O:— 
Dissolve one package of Rasp- 
berry Jell-o in a pint of boiling 
water; when cool and still liquid 
pour into sherbet glasses to two- 
thirds full, When juste on the 
point of setting, arrange canned 
pears in cluster of three on top of 
each glass; between each pear put 
a tablespoon of whipped cream 
mixed with Baker’s Coconut, 
Southern Style. Decorate around 
the edge with whipped cream 
thickly mixed with the*Coconiut, 
and cover top thickly with the 
Coconut itself. 
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CAN You wash dishes without in- 
terference from your shadow? 

This type of fixture requires a 
50 watt White Mazpa C Lamp. 


CAN you clearly see the back of 
your oven? 

This type of fixture requires a 
75-watt Clear MAZDA C Lamp. 


CAN you pick utensils and sup- 
plies from the shelves with ease? 


This type of fixture requires a 100- 
watt Bowl-enameled MAZDA 
C Lamp. 


© E. L. W. of G. E. 1923 


The cheapest maid 
you can employ is Light 


OW MUCH EASIER housework becomes with the aid 
of Good Light! Spoiled meals and broken dishes, 
tired backs and eyes, bumps and cut fingers and poorly 
laundered clothes are the cost of glare and shadows— 
too high a price to pay for poor light when Good Light 


is so cheap. 


You will have better light in your kitchen if you put 
the right lamp in each socket of your present fixtures. 


ON THIS PAGE are shown typical 
kitchen, laundry and basement 
fixtures in most common use 
and the type and size of Edison 
Mazpa Lamp which gives each 
one the best lighting effect. 
Tonight make the tests sug- 
gested here and note where 
your corresponding fixtures re- 
quire white or bowl-enameled 
lamps to light up the room more 
evenly and to eliminate glare. 


Clear White 
MAzpDA C Lamp 


MaAzpa C Lamp 


Then tomorrow go to the 
Edison Mazpa Lamp represen- 
tative in your neighborhood 
and ask for the proper lamps, 
specifying type and size. He 
knows, too, the right lamps for 
the rest of your fixtures, 

And ask him how the most 
modern kitchens are lighted. 
For light is the least expensive 
maid you can employ; use it 
freely but use it right. 


Bowl-enameled 
MAZDA C Lamp 


EDISON 


ood Housekeeping 


CAN you tell at a glance whether 
the clothes are clean? 
This type of fixture requires a 100- 
watt Bowl-enameled MAZDA 
C Lamp. 


; = 


ts 


CAN you iron without having a 
glare or shadow on the board? 
This type of fixture requires a 100- 
watt Bowl-enameled MAZDA 
C Lamp. 


CAN you see in the coal bin and 
find the furnace door easily? 


This type of fixture requires a 75- 
watt White MAzpDA C Lamp, 
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Wolves 


“Now he carriesa gun. Last year he played 
his fiddle to wolves. He is the cause of our 

isfortunes. . 
by 0 still no one alive could claim that he 
had seen Lica face to face. 

One morning the pack trader trod the roads 
of the village, entering every hut, talking, 
selling, bartering. Herta trembled like a 
leaf as she watched him from the door of her 
hut. Another raid? There was nothing more 
they could take. She would go up to him and 
tell him, and return the necklace to him. 
Better still, she would tell the peasants. And 
even if it should kill her, she would rid the 
country of another wolf. There were enough 
without him. 

“Let me buy you a string of beads,” asked 
her father. ‘Shall I call him?” 

She did not answer. She looked out into 
the road. He was talking to women who 
fingered the beads. 

While they were talking, heavy hoofbeats 
were heard coming from the other end of the 
village, and gendarmes on horseback appeared 
with their short-barreled carbines ready at 
hand. With the agility of a cat the pack 
trader threw the pack from his shoulders, 
divested himself of his heavy coat, and rising 
to his full height, he stood with a pistol in 
each hand, firing at the gendarmes. 

Herta smothered a cry that rose to her lips. 
It was Lica. Lica himself! 


WHEN the smoke had thinned, the stranger 
was on horseback, on his own horse that 
had waited for him behind the trees and fol- 
lowed him as he had gone from hut to hut, and 
was firing, riding backward at full speed, with 
the gendarmes behind him, toward the wooded 
mountains. A number of peasants joined the 
gendarmes, for they all realized now who the 
pack trader was—Lica, Lica who had come 
to spy on them. The whole afternoon and 
far into the evening the women and children 
watched the road and listened to the shots 
that were fired in the mountains. Oh, they 
hoped it would be the end of Lica, the wolf. 
The gendarmes were at his heels. Yet— 
every time a shot was heard, Herta thought 
of the man’s eyes and of his great agility as he 
divested himself of his pack and heavy coat, 
and she hoped— He was so handsome. So 
strong. And he loved her. He loved her. 

But no. He was like a wolf. Like Lupu. 
He and his wolves had impoverished the 
village. Another shot was fired. Her heart 
sank, She listened. They fired no longer. 
They have killed him. But her heart leaped 
with joy. Shot after shot was fired again. 
He was alive. Alive. That splendid body 
that rode so gracefully on the horse was alive. 
Those eyes were still open. Each shot was 
like a cry from his lips, “I am alive.” She 
tightened her fingers on the necklace he had 
given her and which she had never worn. 
He was alive. 

The women came up to talk to her. 

“He has sold me beads—this string here— 
look at it. And to me he sold a neckerchief. 
What did you buy from him, Herta?” 

“Nothing.” ; 

-T hope they catch him. There is a prize 
of a thousand ducats of gold on his head. 
If they catch him, they ought to give the 
eer to our men, that they buy cattle with 

Cornel entered the forest, gun in hand. He 
had told Herta before going, 

“I would gladly give ten years of my life if 

my bullet kills him.” . : 
, Herta had looked at him. He had become 
ike a stranger to her. Now she listened to 
the shots that reverberated in the mountains. 
How Lica had looked at her while he had put 
on the necklace! But a moment later she 
thought: He is like a wolf! He should be 
Pr even as Lupu should be killed. Her 
he x was right. But when the firing ceased, 
net heart sank, her knees weakened, tears 
came to her eyes, 








Unusual Beauty of Design 
and Finish 


Electric Urn 
Percolator Set, 


70.00. 
OR over sixty years the makers of Manning- Ask te No. 233930. 
Bowman electric devices have sought to ex- 
cel in artistic design and fine finish, and for 
sixty years women have known Manning- 
Bowman as the quality ware. A Manning- 
Bowman electric utensil is a handsome article 
and deserves a place on dining table or buffet. 


Manning-Bowman electric devices are 
equipped with the latest inventions for con- 
venience, utility and economical operation. 
When you buy a Manning-Bowman you know 


you are getting the latest improved device. Electric Table Stove, 
Remember— $12.50. Ask for No. 


Mgans 


Illustrated here are some of the newest and 
most popular M-B electric utensils. 


Table Stove—in the round shape, cooks three 
things at once, on top, and on the bottom, with 
toast or waffles between. 

Electric Waffle Iron—waffies are full sized and 
round to fit the plate. Batter will not ooze out the 
sides. Waffle browns nice and evenly. 

Percolator—-a vast improvement—makes coffee 
better and quicker. Applies the heat directly to 
liquid—no waste heat, no waste current, economical 
to operate. 


These and many other convenient and useful devices 
can be bought at electric shops, department stores, hard- 
ware stores, jewelers and gift shops. Ask also to see the 
famous Hotakold vacuum bottles, carafes and jugs. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Household and Table Appointments in 
Nickel Plate, Silver Plate, Copper and Aluminum. 





Electric Waffle Iron, 
$15.00. Ask for No. 1605. 


Electric Toaster, re- 
versible door, $8.00. 


Oowmen Ask for No. 1235. 
Quality Ware 


In using advertisements see page 4 129 
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YRZEL DRIER LDS RIN 
5 


If your walls 
are cream, 
what colors should the 
hangings, upholstery 
and floor coverings be: 


Ye 
The colors must harmonize perfectly. And this harmony 


depends not only upon combination, but also upon the 
exposure and location of the room. 

















The problem of color solved 
at last 


Color is probably the most important single factor in 
interior decoration. And heretofore a working knowledge 





























of it has been confined largely to professional decorators. 
At last the intricate problem has been solved and its 
application made so easy that every woman can master 
it and be certain of proper color combinations in her own 
home. Instead of neutral, flat, uninteresting rooms, you 
can have rooms that are alive with personality, brilliant 
and arresting and always in good taste. 


A simple chart with color 
combinations for every room 


After several years, Good Housekeeping Color Harmony 
Cards have been perfected. With them you can plan color 
schemes for living-rooms, dining-rooms, bedrooms, break- 
fast-rooms, porches and kitchens. Each color scheme is 
worked out separately and hundreds of combinations are 


possible. And every one will be absolutely correct. 


The complete color set consists of 
cards A and B. Card Ais for living- 
rooms and dining-rooms. Card B for 
bedrooms, treakfast-rooms, porches 
and kitchens. Each card separately 


50 cents. The set postpaid for $1.00. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING 


Studio of Furnishings & Decorations 
119 West 40th St., New York 


were eect teen enn-s Use this coupon for convenience -- -------++++-----« 


Good Housekeeping, 

Dept. A; Furnishings & Decorations, 
119 West 40th Street, 

New York. 


Enclosed please find $1.60 for which send me 


OCard A for living-rooms and dining-rooms 





OCard B for bedrooms, breakfast-rooms, porches and kitchens 


OComplete set 


Name - sores ceeeneee eteeeee snes oc ttecseeeseeerececncceeccesecercenscnmm 







Street Address 






City 





NOTE—Check whether set or single card is desired 
order. Do not send cash 














Send stamps. check or money 
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| shaken by spasms, 





Wolves 


She entered her hut and listened through the 


From time to time she heard 


open window. 
They were far, far 


a faint reverberation. 


| away—far on the other side of the mountains, 


Late that night, while father and daughter 
were looking at each other by the faint 
light thrown by the floating oil candle that 
was burning in a glass under the holy image 
of Christ’s mother—late that night, they heard 
a rap at the window. Startled from his reverie, 
the old gipsy called out, unbolting the window 

“Who is there?” 

“A dying man,” answered a feeble voice, 

When Cornel unbolted the door, a man, 
bleeding and in tatters, stumbled inside, 

“Tt’s Lica,” Herta called out. 

And it was Lica, the wolf, wounded, dying, 
Before Herta had recovered from the shock, 
the old gipsy’s gun was pointed at the man’s 
breast. 

“Father, a guest! Our guest. Remember 
that,”’ she cried as she turned the weapon aside. 

“A wolf,” argued Cornel. 

“Tt is a man, a dying man,’ 
holding the barrel of the gun. 


’ cried Herta, 


ICA was unconscious. Father and daughter 

put him on the straw mattress near the 
fire-place and washed the wound in his chest. 
The whole night long, they watched the 
feverish man. Cornel looked at the man’s 
chiseled features, at the long, velvety eyelashes 
over his closed eyes, at the fine, curved line of 
his mouth, the wide shoulders and the strong 
arms, and he thought, Could it be that sucha 
creature should not respond to kindness? 

During the night the wounded man was 
In one of those spasms he 
gave orders to his comrades. Herta’s heart 
stopped beating while she listened. Then ofa 
sudden he was still again. 

“Listen to his heart. Is he still alive?” she 
begged her father. 

“Just a flutter; a slight flutter, daughter. 
Some more water. And give me that flask of 
brandy.” 

The duty of a host to a wounded man was 
now uppermost in Cornel’s mind. It was not 
at all the same Cornel who had gone into the 
forest willing to give ten years of his life for 
the privilege of killing Lica. 

Toward the morning, after a longer spasm 
followed by copious sweating, the wounded 
man began to breathe more regularly and fell 
asleep. When he opened his eyes he asked, 

“Where am I?” 

‘Among friends,” answered Cornel. 

Herta was crying in her hands. 

Lica smiled a sickening smile, ‘Call the 
gendarmes. A thousand ducats are on my 
head.” 

She gave him a drink of cold water. “You 
are our guest, Lica, not our captive ” 

He looked into her eyes as she spoke and 
held the cup to his mouth, propping up his 
head. “No—you will not betray me,” he 
said softly. Then he leaned back and fell 
asleep again. f 

Cornel bowed his head. ‘We are warmins 
another wolf, Herta, instead of extermuinatint 
him. Have I not brought enough misery upo? 
the people?” ne 

But Herta kissed away his tears “We 
may yet make a man out of a wolf and thus 
repair our mistake with Lupu. Don’t tell 
them anything. It’s God’s will. God led 
him to our door.” 

“So did he lead Lupu; the wolf. It seems 
to be His will that all the wolves should come 
to my door,” Cornel cried. 

Had not Lica robbed the corrals and the 
stables of the village? A bullet was the best 
he was worth. Only Herta begged so! She 
invoked the law of hospitality against de 
nouncing the wounded bandit. He would be 
hung anyhow, when the gendarmes cot 
him. And even the peasants would think he 
had done wrong if he were to denounce ! 
wounded guest—even if that guest happene? 
to be Lica 
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Wolves | 


“But what if I refuse the.price on his head?” | 

“Qh, father, let me try, even as you have 
tried with Lupu!” 

She was continually ministering to Lica, 
talking to him, fixing his pillow under his head, 
watching him. And he sought every oppor- 
tunity to have her near him. One day, when 
Lica had for the first time in a month left his 
bed, he asked after a long silence: 

“There is a prize of a thousand ducats on 
my head, Cornel. Why don’t you take it? I 
am yet too weak to fight.” 

“Am I a wolf to feed on one of my own kind | 
when he has fallen?”’ Cornel answered, angrily 
Jooking the man in the eyes. 

Then Cornel sat down and told Lica the 
story of the wolf he had raised. And of how 
because of him the whole village had been 
impoverished—and yet Herta maintained that | 
kindness was better than a gun when dealing | 
with men. When Cornel finished his story, | 
the bandit wasin tears. 





A FEW days before Easter Sunday Lica 

disappeared from Cornel’s hut. The 
gipsy had gone to a funeral, and Herta had 
gone to the well for water. When she returned, 
Lica was gone. 

“He had no faith in us. A wolf, cruel and 
suspicious. He was afraid the thousand 
ducats would tempt us,” cried Cornel. 

But Herta was calm and serene. She 
smiled and said: “It is as it should be. If he 
is still what he was, then I have failed, not 
he.” 

Cornel looked at his daughter and thought 
he understood. 

That Sunday, while the priest was reading 
the services to the disheartened peasants, a 
great noise was heard on the road. Sheep were | 
bleating, horses were neighing, cows were 
mooing. The peasants followed by the priest | 
ran out. A whole herd of cattle was in front 
of the church. At the head of a dozen men 
on horseback rode Lica. 

“T have brought you back what wolves have | 
taken from you,” he called out. “I am Lica. | 
I have one bullet lett in my pistol. It is for 
the man who will say Cornel was wrong when 
he tried to be kind to a wolf. And I shall 
also bring you new dogs. And they will 
guard well what belongs to their masters.” 

Then he dismounted, and kissing the hem 
of Herta’s skirt, he cried, 

“I was a wolf, myself!” 

A moment later he had disappeared in the 
mountains, 

A week later he returned. Cornel himself | 
played at the wedding of his daughter. Andas | 
noone claimed the thousand ducats of gold, Lica 
is still living on the river Oltu, where his flocks 
graze on the slopes of the green mountains. 





Lighting for the Service 
Rooms 


Continued from page 78) 


of unit. This was indicated by a deep shadow 
and sharp contrast that were confusing and | 
tiring on the eyes. In the test instailation the | 
lighting fixture was hung close to the ceiling, 
much higher relatively than is customary. If 
it had been lower, the shadow conditions would | 
have been worse. If this type of fixture is 
used, It should be placed as close to the ceiling 
a8 possible. The objectionable shadows can 
be reduced by having a drop light or bracket 
light over the work units. With the types of | 
ixture that diffuse the light to better advantage 
than the open type direct unit, the shadows 
were not so troublesome, and it was possible 
lor the worker to work in her own shadow even 
though the amount of light was not so great as 
would be desirable. 


o page 41 Good Housekeeping Studio of 
a ‘sand Decorations presents avalu- 
able article on Lighting the Dining-Room 


“why was it he 
never returned ?”’ 


She never really 


knew why 


E came into her life like some wonderful new perfume. 
Never before had any man awakened in her heart the 
tingling romance that his presence seemed to bring. 


And yet his attentions were destined to last only one “shart 


evening. 


They had met and danced. He had seemed quite interested. She 
was a beautiful girl. And still he left her that night saying not a 


word about seeing her again. 


She never saw or heard from him and really never knew; why. 


% E * * 


That's the insidious thing about 
halitosis (unpleasant breath). You, 
yourself, rarely know when you 
have it. And even your closest 
friends won't tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional. advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth-wash and gargle. 

It is an interesting thing that 
this well-known antiseptic that has 
been in use for years for surgical 
dressings, possesses these pecu- 
liar properties as a» breath deodor- 


For 
HALITOSIS 


ae oe 


ant. It halts food fermentation 
in the mouth and leaves the breath 
sweet, fresh and clean. So the 
systematic use of Listerine puts 
you on the safe and polite side. 
You know your breath is right. 
Fastidious people everywhere are 
making it a regular part of their 
daily routine. 


Your druggist will supply you 
with Listerine. He sells lots of it. 
It has dozens of different uses as 
a safe antiseptic and has been 
trusted as such for a half century. 
Read the interesting little booklet 
that comes with every bottle.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


use 


LISTERINE 
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Clean, sweet and fresh 


when embedded dirt is out 


‘The Royal gets ALL the dirt 


To make your rugs and 
drapes really clean you ‘ 
must remove more than 
surface soil and litter. 

The worst dirt, and usu- 
ally the most dirt, is in 
your rugs—not on them. 
Note here the Royal jar- 
of-water laboratory test. 

This embedded dirt is 
musty and unwholesome. 
Germs thrive in it. Foot- 
falls bring it up—draughts stir it into 
the air. No room can be truly immac- 
ulate, sweet and fresh, unless this em- 


bedded dirt is removed. 






Removing the embedded dirt 


The wise housewife keeps her home 
sweet and fresh with the Royal—the 
Electric Cleaner that gets ALL the dirt. 

She has learned that other cleaning 
methods get only a part of this deeply 
embedded dirt. She knows there is only 
one way in which it can be effectively 
removed —with powerful air suc- 
tion, scientifically applied—the Roy- 
al method. The rug is lifted, the nap 
opened up, and the embedded dirt, as 
well as the surface litter, sucked into 
the bag. The wide Royal nozzle, 
with its long, protruding ends, gets 
into corners and out-of-the-way places 
and does a thorough cleaning job. It 


SURFACE LITTER 


EMBEDDED DIRT 


will even clean hardwood 
and linoleum floors. It can 
not harm your rugs, be- 
cause it cleans by air alone. 


> 


Ideal for all cleaning 


F With the convenient Roy- 
al attachments you can 
clean upholstered furni- 
ture, mattresses and hang- 
ings just as easily and 
thoroughly. So versatile 
are these attachments that with them 
you can also—quickly clean fireplaces, 
registers, drawers and inside of automo- 
biles. 

The Royal won't tire you out. It is 
light in weight, easy to carry around. 

And so sturdily and simply is the 
Royal built that it will last a lifetime. 
Every part is guaranteed. 





Ask for a demonstration 


Clean one rug in any way you wish. 
Then ask the Royal dealer to send a 
Royal Man to clean this rug. (No 
obligation on your part.) Note the 
amazing results. If you don’t know 
the Royal dealer in your vicinity, 
write us. 


THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured in Canada by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Also manufacturers of Royal Vibrators, Royal Hair 
Drier and Hair Cutters, and Royal Clothes Washer 


“ROYAL 
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‘The Electric Cleaner that gets ALL the dirt 










Dressmaking 
(Continued from page 60) 


then fit the panels, drawing a tape about them 
| to hold the fulness in place while fitting the 
| shoulders and adjusting the line at the bot- 
|tom. Try on the cambric collar and cuffs 
and make any necessary alterations. 

| Use plain seams, pinked or overcast, for both 
|garments. The skirt of the coat dress and the 
vest should be attached to the waist lining. 
The collar and sleeves should be faced with 
material cut on the same grain. 


Making the Cut-in Straps 


1. Place a thin strip of cotton or silk fora 
strap material on the wrong side of the jacket 
over the part where slits are to be cut. Fig. 2. 
| 2, Mark with colored thread the places 
| where the slits are to be cut. 

3. Baste pieces of cloth or satin on the right 
side of the jacket over the marks for the slits 
(these must be two and a half inches wide and 
one inch longer than the slit). Mark the line 
for slits through these facings. Stitch a seam 
each side of the marking, wide enough not to 
fray out when the slit is cut. Narrow this seam 
to a point at the ends. See Figure 1. 

4. Cut slit and pull facing through to wrong 
side and baste along edge of fold and press; 
dampen so as to remove fulness at the ends. 
Figure 3 shows the right side of slit, with 
facing drawn to wrong side. : 

5. Catch-stitch the facing to the stay piece 
on the wrong side. See Figure 4. 

6. Slash the lining of the jacket and hem te 
edges to the inside of the slits. Figure 5. I 
carefully done, this kind of strap is much more 
attractive than the one set on the outside. 

Picot the edges of the panels and cuffs o! 
the silk dress. Line cuffs with taffeta to 
make them firm. 

A very effective way to make the vest of the 
coat dress is to carry out a design in running 
stitches similar to the design shown in Figure 0. 
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Suggested de- 
sign in darn- 
ing stitch for 
coat frock. For 
embroider) 
like that shown 
onvest in sketch 
above, send 25¢ 
for Anne Orr's 
Hot-Iron Pat 
tern No. 3204 
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The Silver Wire 


(Continued from page 45) 


hotels. Perhaps she was not prone to wander 
over the lot. He would ask Bill Barnes about 

Bie! 6 © 
The applause was a tumult of sound almost 
swaying the canvas walls of the tent. The girl, 
like an elfin personage, was making a deep, 
graceful courtesy. And the old waltz tune had 
died to the merest whisper. She was kissing 
her frail, almost transparent hands to the 
audience. And then, like something gossamer 
and unreal, she darted down the rope ladder. 
Swathed in a tinted chiffon cape, her feet 
slipped into shielding, wooden sandals, she was 
running across the arena and out of the per- 
formers’ entrance. And a troop of baseball- 
playing elephants had entered the ring. 

Like one awakening from a dream, T. James 
turned and left the tent; In the doorway, 
partially screened by the shadows, stood Bill 
Barnes. Half hesitant, T. James paused 
beside him, and—intuitively perhaps—Bill 
Barnes answered his unspoken query. 

“Son,” he said, “you’ve just been lookin’ at 
th’ finest tight-wire act in th’ country. In th’ 
world, I reckon. That little girl has had offers 
from every show man in th’ business. But 
we've got her on a contract that’s a hum- 
dinger!’ He paused. 

T. James tried to make his voice seem casual. 
“The people appear to like her rather well,” he 
admitted. ‘“‘What did you call her? Her name, 
I mean.” 

Bill Barnes laughed. With infinite under- 
standing. “I didn’t call her,’ he answered. 
“But I don’t mind tellin’ you. She’s billed as 
‘Mademoiselle Millicent, the Will-o’-th’-Wisp 
o th’ Tight Wire.’ But her name is Millie 
Rogers—good, plain American, just like 
she is.” [OF 

Millie Rogers! It didn’t suit that elusive, 
tender personality. But then names seldom 
do fit. T. James asked another question. 

“Does she live with the circus?” he asked. 
“Being a headliner and all, I suppose she stops 
athotels .. . ?” 

Bill Barnes chuckled. ‘“Ain’t no star bright 
enough,” he answered, “to get away with that 
sort of stuff. I’ve told you before, Tom, that 
the show sticks together. Lives together. 
Eats together. And Milly’s no better than th’ 
rest of us—that way. Although, inside, she’s 
the finest, sweetest, most generous little kid in 
th’ business!”’ ' 

From Bill Barnes it was as good as a certified 
check, that recommendation! 


THE next morning, at breakfast, T. James 

found himself looking for her. Eating 
slowly, and with his eyes elsewhere than on 
the crowded table. Looking for the girl of mist 
and star-shine—the girl who, in mid-air, had 
danced blithely, delicately. And finally he 
found her, 

It was only by a stretch of imagination that 
T. James was able to trace a resemblance | 
between the slim, little figure in the middy 
blouse and the fairy person of the night before. | 
Only because he willed it so, perhaps, that he | 
saw a resemblance between the pale girl at the 
table and the rose-tinted vision of the previous 
evering. Bereft of her paint and powder, shorn 
of her tinsel finery, she might have been a_| 
school child, almost. Except for a certain | 
humorous quirk at one corner of her wistful | 
mouth; except for the knowledge that lay 
behind the veil of her gray eyes. His own eyes | 
followed her as she left the table, and that 
evening he again went through the door of the 
Sreat tent and again watched the slender figure 
of her silhouetted against the spotlight. 
Almost, on that second night, he found himself 
thrilling to the applause that was thundering 
all about her. 

; It was two days later, as the tents were being 
loisted in a far-off town, that he met her. A 
prying, small figure, kneeling above a dog that 
lad been injured in an animal act, the night 
Yetore. As T. James paused involuntarily | 
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Remarkable Health Value in 
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SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


N exhaustive investigation and confirmatory tests just 

completed by high scientific autho-ities, prove that Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine has remarkable health and food value 
combined with its many appetizing dclights. 
These tests have proved that Knox Gelatine aids digestion; 
stimulates delicate appetites, promotes tke healthy growth of 
children, corrects under-nourishment, and} is an invaluable 
addition to cow’s milk in infant feeding. 73> 


As An Aid To Digestion ; 
Prepared as desserts or salads, Knox Sparkling Gelatine aids the 
digestion because of its action in softening the masses of other f6dds. 


For Delicate Appetites 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine is not only beneficial in itself, but it is an ~ 
ideal conveyor of other wholesome foods to invalids, convalescenits, 
and those who have “‘finicky”’ appetites. 


To Promote Child Growth 


Knox Sparkling Gelatine has been found to be unusually rich in-na- 
ture’s essential protein element—Lysine, which promotes healthful 
growth. It is therefore of the utmost value in the diet of children. 


For Under-Nourishment 
As a corrective in malnutrition and under-nourishment, and in cases 
of rickets and scurvy, Knox Sparkling Gelatine conrbined with fruit 
juices is of great value. 


In Infant Feeding 
One of the most important facts proved by the investigation, is the 
value of Knox Sparkling Gelatine dissolved and combined in the- 
right proportion with the milk in infant feeding. Ask your physician 
about this and write to us for the special pamphlet for mothers. 


FOR EXAMPLE: Here is one of many recipes so rich in nutri- 
tion that it is almost a meal in itself. It will serve eight people. 


* . 
Spanish Orange Cream 
V2 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
V4, teaspoonful salt 4 cup sugar 
Yolks of 3 eggs 2 cups of milk 
V, teas>oonful lemon extract 
1 cup o-ange juice Whites of 3 eggs 
Soak the gelatine in milk ten minutes. 
Place over hot water, and when gelatine is 
dissolved, add sugar. Pour slowly on the 
yolks of the eggs slightly beaten, return to 
double boiler and cook until thickened some- 
what, stirring constantly. Remove from 
range, and add orange juice, salt and lemon extract, then add whites of eggs beaten 
until stiff. Turn into one large or individual molds, first dipped in cold water, and 
place in ice box. (This will separate and form a jelly on the bottom and custard on top.) 
If desired, serve with whipped cream, or sliced oranges, peaches, bananas, pineapple, 
chopped figs or a berry sauce. If preferred, omit the orange juice and use an additional 
cup of milk, flavoring the cream with vanilla or any desired flavoring. 


° ”? 
‘The Health Value of Gelatine 
The remarkable findings of this scientific investigation we 
have been reprinted in a little book, “‘The Health 4 yc PLLat ep 
Value of Gelatine.” You can get it —free —together 4: Baie. 
with Mrs. Knox’s two recipe books, “Dainty Des- \ ae \ 
serts” and “Food Economy,” by sending your 1 \ 
grocer’s name and 4c for postage. i 


GELATINE 
CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO. . 

eee 140 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N, Y- ee x aerial 
Plain Sparkting Gelatine “Always Highest Quality’ Sam- Sparkling Gelatine with Lemon 


for General Use Flavoring in separate Envelone 
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Fs furnishings and exquisite appointments do not 
of themselves make a successful hostess. 

After all, it is a question of knowing what to serve. 
Countless women have found the answer to this, by 
serving delicious sugar wafers made by the bakers of the 
world-famous Uneeda Biscuit. 

There are many varieties of sugar wafers to please all 
tastes and appetites. Particularly popular are NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS, often referred to as the aristocrat of 
dessert wafers; HARLEQUIN SUGAR WAFERS, triple 
tender, golden wafers enclosing sweet, creamy flavors; 
and FESTINO, the sugar wafer which looks and tastes 
like an almond. 


Keep a full supply on the pantry shelf. 


»* 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 
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The Silver Wire 


beside her, she looked up and spoke with g 
selfless friendliness. 

“Poor little fellow!” she said—and her voice 
surprisingly, was as soft and mellow as her 
dancing had been. “I’m almost afraid he’s 
done for. It’s cruel—cruel—to risk an animal’s 
life!’ There was something like a sob in the 
tenderness of her tone. 

“But,” T. James answered without thinking. 
“but what about you? You’re more important 
than an animal. And yet every day—twice 
every day—you risk your life. What about 
you?” 

The girl was caressing the miserable, little 
dog. But as she looked up, over her shoulder 
there was something gallant in her face. 
Something that sparkled. 

“Oh, me—’” she said, “why, I don’t take any 
chance. Only a shock of some sort could make 
me lose my footing. Only a tragedy could 
shake me. The circus, my act? It’s my whole 
life! Look at me. I’m just a drab, colorless 
girl now. But in there—I’m magic!” 

The dog was moaning in puppy pain. 
The’ girl rose suddenly with tears in her wide, 
gray eyes. 

“Do something,’ she implored. “Please! 
You own this whole place. Get one of the vets, 
Anything. I can’t stand to see a tiny creature 
—suffer.”’ 

T. James mumbled something inarticulate. 
But for the moment he did not stir. He was 
wondering how a girl brought up in this casual 
atmosphere had managed to keep so—fresh, so 
unspoiled. 

“T’ll fetch a dog doctor,” he said at last, 


| “we'll help the poor old chap through.” 


The plural pronoun thrilled him strangely, 
As the applause had thrilled him . . . 


MONTH followed month. A_ new town 
every day, and a new audience to be 
amused and cajoled, and perhaps harrowed a 
bit. And canvas—a world that was bounded 
by canvas walls and held in by guy ropes. 
Curiously enough, that world was no longer 
an unreal one to T. James—despite the grease 
paint and the blaring music and the unusual 
population. It was strangely the other world— 


| the world of restaurants and ocean liners and 


thé dansants—that seemed dim and far away. 
Once or twice, in a flurry of work,T. James had 


| neglected to shave. And now he called Bill 
| Barnes by his first name again, in a friendly 
| way. The two men had a habit of smoking 


together sometimes, while the show was going 
on, and discussing—in the laconic fashion of 
hurried people—the topics that were of interest 
to both of them. Only one topic they never 
discussed. Neither of them ever mentioned 
the will, or the year of servitude, or old Tom 


| Beechwood. 


Letters continued to go regularly to France. 
Also cables. And to come from France—punc- 


| tiliously forwarded by a staid broker. The 


engagement still held. But T. James found 
that his mind often framed another image. 
The image of a child of the circus—born, as he 
was, of a long line of circus folk. 

Often, in moments snatched from work, they 
talked together. And it was through her clear 
eyes that he began to see the big show. Asa 
tremendous business, a glowing adventure. 
She made him realize the worth of the people 
who worked for him—this man was supporting 
a crippled mother, though his clowning was 
cheap and slap-stick; that girl was sending 4 
little sister to school and a brother through 
technical college. The equestrians, the trapeze 
artists, the animal trainers took on personality, 
romance. When, ona hot day in the south, the 
box car containing the seals was left without 
water, in the sun, it was T. James who tried to 
comfort the man who had educated them— 
who felt the tears come as he looked at the still, 
brown bodies. And when four cars were 
derailed, late one night, it was T. James whe 
—overruling the discouraged cursing of Bill 
Barnes and the other old troopers—suggested 
using the elephants to put the cars back, 
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—NO GAS FUMES CAN ENTER THIS OVEN 


OOD housekeepers everywhere are talking about 

fresh air baking—a modern way to perfect cook- 

ery. Thousands of women, noted for fine pie and cake 
making, have adopted it, in the Estate Gas Range. 


Heat uniform throughout this oven 


No need to keep opening the oven door for a peep at 
the baking. No need to shift pans about. Estate Gas 
Ranges have the ThermEstate Oven Heat Control, if 
desired, to fix the oven temperature required. But Estate 
construction itself, without the ThermEstate, insures 
even temperature all through the oven—all points 
equally hot. Note that this fresh air construction is 
found only in Estate Gas Ranges. 


Free booklet—‘‘Fresh Air Baking and Roasting’’ 


Learn the interesting facts about baking in fresh, steri- 
lized air. Write for booklet. 


Your dealer or gas company carries Estate Ranges in 
many styles, sizes and finishes, at various prices. All 
with these invaluable advantages of fresh-air baking, 
and uniform oven heat. 
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The Silver Wire 


instead of waiting three hours for a wreck 
crew and derricks. It was after the cars were 
on their way again, cutting sharply through 
the night, that he heard two of the men 
talking—a juggler and a mechanic—and 
glowed to the words they said. 

“Th’ kid’s comin’ on,” the mechanic said 
“Damit if he ain’t. When I seen him first, [ 
thought he was a snob and a lounge lizard 
with nothin’ under his hair. But to-nighthe 
showed he had real stuff to him. I sorter like 
him, if he is quiet an’ stand-oflish! Th’ show 
could have a worse boss.” 

And the juggler responded: “Tonight 
when he was directin’ those elephants and 
talkin’ to th’ trainers, I seen a look of his 


| father in his face. Blamed if I didn’t!” 


HOUGH the girl—Millie Rogers—mus 

have known about the letters and cables 
that went back and forth across the ocean, she 
did not in any way show her knowledge. Never 
by word or look did she hint of the future that 
T. James was working toward. Maybe she took 
it for granted that the circus was his future, 


| That he was going to continue to be owner, 


boss—everything. For, to her, he was willing to 
admit that there was something in the smell of 


| the sawdust, the feel of the tan-bark under his 
| feet, that struck an answering chord in his 


nature. Something that drew him, perhaps 


| against his will. 


They were standing together in the perfcrm. 
ers’ entrance, one night, just before her music 


| cue. She looked smaller, thinner than ever, 


for all her finery. And her face was weary, 


| despite the paint and powder. 


“The season will be over soon,” she said 


| slowly—one foot in its wooden sandal beating 


time to the music of the band. “I’m glad, 


| and I’m sorry. For I’m tired—-so tired! I'l] 
| sleep, I reckon, for a week without stopping, 


when it’s over. And then all of me will be 
leaning forward—waiting for the show to 


| open. Waiting for a line of cities crossing the 
| horizon. And a silver wire to dance on. Do 
| you—do you think I’m silly?” 


T. James shook his head. “No,” he said 
soberly, “I don’t!” 

And, strangely, he meant what he said. 

“Then—” the girl’s face was eager in the 
lamp light, “then it isn’t true—” She paused 
abruptly. 

T. James reached suddenly for her hand, 
slim and child-like. In the shadowy entrance 
he held it tightly, very tightly. And leaned 
forward, toward her lips. Despite the rouge 
upon them, they were like a blossom, tremu- 
lous, luring. 

“What,” he questioned huskily, “what isn't 
true?” 

But the girl disengaged herself and tripped 
out into the arena. 

Standing there, by himself, T. James was 
surprised to realize that he was shaking, as! 
from a chill. The other girl—she had never 
moved him so. But the other girl had cultur, 
refinement, family, and beauty. While Milly 
Rogers was neither pretty nor cultured. Si 
stood for the very thing that he had bitterly 
resented only a few short months ago. And 
yet—like everything of the circus—she had 
managed to get into his blood. She ws 
throbbing through his veins now, with an odd 
insistence. é 

High on the wire, swaying, turning, bowing 
she danced. And for the first time, watching 
her, T. James felt a fear for her safety. Ifsit 
should fall! It might mean death. It wou! 
mean death. And yet, there upon 
wire, it seemed as if his heart were dancimé 
too. He turned away abruptly and alms 
stumbled over Bill Barnes, who was ® 
watching. e 

“God, she’s a wonder!” breathed | Bu 
Barnes. His tone was almost reverent. |“ 
a darned nice girl, too—Milly. Not spoiled 
finicky or—anything! Just a nice girl!” : 

T. James started to answer and found that 
was shaking too violently to control his vo 
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putting hands 
into water 


Rheumatism = no 
encouragement from the 
* LAUN-DRY-ETTE tensa 


A S everybody knows, dampness and sudden tem- 


perature changes intensify rheumatic tendencies. 
Plunging the hands into hot water one minute, 
into cold water the next means misery for many women. 
Why risk it? It is unnecessary; you can do a whole 
wash witha Laun-Dry-Ette, including rinsing and bluing, 
without putting hands into water or handling wet clothes. 


Nor need your washing be done in a cold, damp base- 
ment if you have a Laun-Dry-Ette. You can use your 
Laun-Dry-Ette in your light, cheerful kitchen with 
comfort and satisfaction. Many women are already 
doing this. Water doesn’t slop over the floor; you 
don’t need extra tubs of any kind and you have no 
wringer to feed. In one minute the Laun-Dry-Ette 
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makes ironing easier and washes not only the finest 
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facility and whirls them wringer-dry in one minute. You 
will like it for the way it washes the clothes and you 
will like it better because of the way it saves your 
strength and insures your health. 


The whole story of this marvelous machine and what 
it will do for you is told in our booklet, sent free on 
request. Write for a copy of ‘‘The Washing Machine 
That Does 50% More’’. 


Do not buy any washing machine until you 
have received your copy of this informative 
booklet which we will gladly send you 
without any obligation if vou will simply 
fill out and mail us the coupon below. 
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The Silver Wire 


He mumbled something and walked aw 
swiftly, into the darkness. 
Can a man love two women? 





ay 


T. James 


Beechwood asked himself the question man 

times in the following days—the while h> 
studiously avoided Milly Rogers. Can a man 
love two women, he agonized; and told himself 
that he was an idiot! For the one girl—the gir} 
who had promised, not many months before, to 
marry him, was of his caste, his station in life. 
And Milly was only a little Columbine wafted 


on the breeze. 


Just a small girl with cheeks 


that seemed much too white, and eyes that 


looked tired. 


And yet the wistfulness of her 


tugged at his heart. And the appeal of her, 
her sweetness, made him want to take her in 
his arms—to kiss the weary look from her 


mouth. 


Perhaps it was the tenderness that had 


grown into T. James’ heart. 


Perhaps it was 


something else that made him feel closer to the 
people of the big show. Tired, they all were, 
from the long period of one-night stands—the 
loading and unloading of properties and appa- 
ratus, the constant moving. Tired, and 
inclined to be not very amiable. And yet, with 
his nerves on edge, T. James found time to 
offer sympathy here, to give a helping hand 
there. He no longer passed the ticket taker 
with a curt nod. They had long, friendly 
talks together in the entrance of the big tent, 


him “son.” 


The fat lady coquetted with him, and the snake 
charmer had begun—shyly, at first—to call 
Though he would not have 
allowed himself to admit it to a soul; T. James 
was beginning to feel at home. More at home 
than he had ever felt in the plush-upholstered 
days of school and college and club-room. His 
yesterdays were as dim as the lights of wee 
towns that rushed past the window of his 
sleeper at night. His present was filled to over- 
flowing with the real things of his life—the 
barking of dogs, the music of the calliope, the 
painted circus wagons. - 


ILLY, since that night in the entrance of 
the arena, had also avoided him. A gay 


wave of the hand as she passed by, a smile 
and a nod in the dining tent, were all he 
had of her. They did not speak together 
again until the day the show went into winter 
She was going to a village in Iowa 
to visit a great-aunt. 


“Bed—from eight o’clock at night until ten 


in the morning,” she told him at parting. “And 
any traveling that I do will be on my own feet. 
Not a sight of a train from now until spring. 
And then—the big city 


T. James answered her in a voice that, 


despite his efforts to make it sound common- 
place, was curiously taut. ‘Don’t forget us— 
quite—” he said. 
And that was all. But his whole soul was 
whispering, from his eyes, a million things that 
questioned and prayed and conflicted with each 
other. 
“T won't,” said Milly. 


And if she flushed, as she turned away, it 


was because she could read some of the un- 
spoken messages. 


Saying good-by to the friendly people 


brought with it a sense of surprise to T. James. 
He had not known that he was going to miss 
these folk. The bearded lady, who was going 
back to a farm and a husband for the next few 
months, kissed him. So did the snake charmer 
and the sword swallower. The giant presented 
him with a pipe he had carved. The dwaris 
filled him with warnings and admonitions. 
Even the electricians, the drivers, wished him 
“See you in a little while,’ was the 
And T. James an- 
He was not thinking of 
the year that would be up just a few short 
weeks after the show opened. 

There was plenty of work to 
during the winter months. S 
when at rest, is a tremendous job. Trainers t0 
be interviewed, new bits to be signed, routes to 
be figured out. Bill Barnes, almost more of 4 


be accomplished 
A circus, even 
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use them ! 


It is not use that makes an ugly 
hand—it is neglect. 

Use gives them character, indi- 
viduality, sensitiveness, until they 
are as full of meaning as a human 
face. 

Don’t be afraid to use your 
hands in any work that is interest- 
ing to you. But care for them as 
your most faithful servants. Keep 
them in perfect condition—keep 
them smooth and supple, as an 
artistora surgeon keeps his hands. 
If you give them the right care, 
work will never disfigure them. 


Women who give their hands 
hard use 
Today thousands of women have found 
a way to keep their hands smooth and 
white as they go about their house- 
hold tasks, without any fear that house- 
work will age them and give them a 
rough neglected look. They use 
Jergens Lotion every time they have 
had their hands in water. By following 
this simple rule, they have found that 
you can give your hands hard use, and 
yet keep them delicate and smooth and 
youthful—lovely to touch or look at. 


Jergens Lotion is a medicinally cor- 
rect preparation that does remarkable 
things in the way of healing rough- 
ness Or irritation of the skin. 

Women have long used Jergens 
Lotion for their face, to prevent chap- 
ping orsunburnand to heal any rough- 
ness or irritation. Begin today to give 
your hands the same care you give your 
face—see how wonderfully it works! 


See how much distinction your 
hands really have! 


See how soft and fine Jergens Lotion 
keeps the texture of the skin! See what 
smooth, sensitive finger tips it gives 
you! No more ca:ching on silk or floss 
—no more painful cracking or un- 
comfortable dryness. 

Jergens Lotion is delightful to use. 
It has the delicate fragrance of almond 
flowers—feels cool and soothing when 
you apply it—and leaves no disagree- 
able stickiness. 

Youcan geta bottle of Jergens Lotion 


These hands, so full of sensitiveness 
and charaéter, are far more beautiful 
than any ‘‘do-nothing’”’ hands could 
ever be. They have the plastic beauty 
of sculpture, even in performing an 
everyday task. Any housekeeper can 
have beautiful hands, if she cares for 
them in the way indicated above. 





“JERGENS LOTION 


OTHING betrays a woman’s age so surely 
as her hands. Old hands—worn, neg- 
lected looking hands—can utterly contradict the 
youth and charm of her face, 
Don’t let your hands belie you! Don't let 
them give people the impression that you are really 
older than you look! You can have lovely hands 
— soft, smooth, youthful - looking — if you give 
them the same care you give your face. 


Ifyou want your hands to be beautiful - 


for 50 cents at any drug store or toilet 
goods counter. Get two bottles at a 
time—keep one on your bathroom 
shelf to use for your face —keep an- 
other above the kitchen sink, so that it 
will be convenient whenever you have 
been using your hands for housework. 


A beautiful trial bottle for 6 cents 


For six cents we will send you a beautiful 
trial size bottle of Jergens Lotion and the 
booklet “Skin Care—Your Skin should be 
Freed from the Dangers of Overloading.” 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 159 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in 
Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 159 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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“Thesearethetimes” 


—that try women’s souls! 


Summer winds are blowing 
dust and dirt in through the 
screened windows and doors, 
and most of it sooner or later 
drifts to the floor. 









There must be circulation 
of air,-and with it an addi- 
tional burden in keeping the 
rooms clean. 






Have you ever been dis- 
mayed at the dust mounting 
up through a strong ray ot 
sunlight when you sweep a 
carpeted room? Imagine the 
dust you don’t see that is 
stirred up every time you 
step across the room, sifting 
into furniture and hangings. 


OAK FLOORS are clean. 
There is no place for dust to 
accumulate. Dirt brought into 
the house by tramping feet 
is easily and completely re- 
moved. A little attention at 
frequent intervals is all that 
is necessary to keep an oak 
floor bright and clean. 










If you live in a home with- 
out oak floors, a special thick- 
ness cailed % inch, is recom- 
mended, for laying over the 
old worn floors. The work can 
be done quickly and economi- 
cally, one room at a time, 
if desired. 


A booklet on the uses and 
advantages of beautiful mod- 
ern oak floors will be mailed 
you on request. Write today. 


Oak FLoorinc Bureau 
1032 Ashland Block, Chicago 
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Old home in La Grange, Ill., 
built over thirty years 
remodeled into a 2 famil: 


and modernized by 3 i 
oak, floori 


ng. 





















































NaTureE’s GIFT OF 
EVERLASTING BEAUTY 


AMERICA IS STILL SHORT 
OvER A MILLION HoMES 


--Literary Digest 





Put your flooring problems 
up to our experts. We will 
gladly serve you. 


y flat 
inch 


The Silver Wire 


guardian than an employee, and T. James 
worked steadily and happily together, with g 
bond of real friendship between them. The 
letters that went to and from France grew more 
laconic, and there were few cables. And from 
the _ town in Iowa there was no word 
at all. 

The months drifted on. And then winter 
was over, and spring was hurrying, in a rosy 
mist, across the skyline. 

And from farm and wee town and isolated 
country hotel, the circus folk were drifting 
back. Rested, exuberant, anxious to be ip 
harness again. 


[It WAS on the day that they moved into the 

big city that T. James received a wireless from 
an incoming liner—a wireless that announced 
an almost immediate homecoming. As he 
read it—a slight pucker lying across his 
brow—he wondered just what the almost a year 
had done for him. Just how his mind would 
react to the old friends and the old tum of 
circumstance. And as he wondered, he looked 
up and saw that some one was waiting to speak 
with him—a slim girl in a plain, little suit, a 
girl who stood with outstretched hands. 

Milly Rogers had not changed during the 
winter. Not quite so weary, perhaps; not 
quite so worn and tired-looking. But the 
same veil of wistfulness lay across her eyes; 
the same little smile tugged at her mouth. As 
T. James looked at her, he crumpled the wire 
less in his hand, quite without meaning to, 

Their meeting, however, was not an unusual 
one. The half-woman had been more cordial in 
her greetings, and the giantess, looking down 
from absurd heights, had shown more warmth! 

“Back again,” said Milly Rogers, and her 
hand lingered only for a second in his. “Back 
again!” 

“And are you glad?” T. James, once mor, 
tried te disguise the tremble in his voice. 

“Ves,” Milly answered him, before he had 
time to finish the halting sentence, “glad to be 
at work!” 

And with a little nod of dismissal she passed 
on to greet Bill Barnes, who kissed her and 
filled the whole room with the booming of his 
voice. 

With a catch in his throat T. James tumed 
and walked toward the office—the little office 
in which he and the manager had had their 
first chat. His mind was in a chaos. In two 
days he would see the girl who wore his ring, 
the girl he expected to marry. And yet his 
whole soul was seething with Milly Rogers. 
What did her cool, little greeting mean? Did 
she care for him—or was he just an incident? 
Was she glad to be back because of him? Or 
because the lure of the life that she had called 
magic drew her? He wondered. 

Outside he could hear the bustle of the 
circus. Through the open door came its ur 
mistakable odor. The menagerie, the tan- 
bark, the tarnished finery. It did not dis 
gust him as it once had. For now—te 
realized it with a sickening feeling in the pit 0 
his stomach—now he was a part of it! Could 
he ever sit again, calmly, at tea, and talk of 
inconsequential things? When his mind was 
full of whether the apparatus was firm, and i 
the bad tiger had been cutting up agéll 
Could he ever enjoy a box at the opera—with- 
out glancing furtively at his watch to see if 
were time for a certain act to go on? Suddenly. 
with a sound that was like a sob, his head wett 
down upon the battered desk. 


HE show opened. The newspapers Wer 

loud in their praise of certain new at 
Bill Barnes was happy—for various reasol 
But T. James Beechwood stood in front o ¢ 
grilled iron door on Park Avenue and fidget? 
nervously with his walking stick. He tried not 
to be conscious of his immaculate sult, 
chamois gloves, the weight of the platinum 
cigarette case in his waistcoat pocket. 
failed miserably. 
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beautiful she was. 


injured. 
they kept the boredom away a little? Why, 
we'd only just finished planning,” his gaze 
rested reproachfully upon the girl. 
not going to let him upset our plans—?” 


unique. 
out now!” 


heart. Why, he did not know. 
caught at his voice as he asked the natural 
question. “What—what had you planned?” 


answered them 
. 7 
tter truthfulness—the phrases beat into his 


The Silver Wire 


The door swung wide. 


The girl! He had not remembered how 
Something was missing—something 


From behind the portieres came the sound of 


laughter, the clink of ice in tall glasses, the 
suggestion of music—played with the soft 


al down; an undercurrent of jazz. He 
eard a voice that he recognized. Another. A 
iole that was familiar. And then, with his 


hand in hers, the girl drew him into the candle- 
lighted dimness of a drawing-room that he 
remembered. 
seemed unfamiliar. 


And that, despite memory, 


“Bring out the fatted calf,” she called, “and 


the rest of the eats. Enter—the prodigal.” 


They hurried forward to shake his hand—to 


ask questions about his business trip. Vague 
questions with little of interest in back of them. 
T. James noticed that the men were too pallid, 
too well shaved, too slim in their perfectly 
tailored suits. And the women, despite their 
soft chiffons and crepes, were a shade harder, 
more highly finished, than he had pictured 
them in his mind. Their make-up was’a bit 
more obvious. Strange that it should seem so |. 
after a year of grease paint and theatrical rice 
powder. And yet, standing in the midst of 
them he said the correct thing. 


“Tt’s good—to be back,”’ he said slowly. 
The girl’s hand lay in his. Soft and warm it 


was. But her voice, as she spoke, was neither 
soft nor warm. 


“It’s great to have you back,” she said. 


“This crowd gets so bored—and you used to 
have such good ideas—on the subject of amuse- 
ment! Even flirting with married men is tame, 
these days. You'll be almost a new sensation.”’ 
She laughed. “I hope!” 


A tall youth was pushing forward. In a 


manner that was just slightly proprietary. T. 
James knew him—they had gone to the same 
prep. school. 


“T like that!” he said, and his tone was 
“How about my ideas? Haven’t 


“You’re 


Voices rose from shadowy places all about 


«ey, . oa 
I'm sorry, old dear,” she said. “You know 


A vague premonition clutched at T. James’ 
Something 


It was the tall youth who answered. “We’re 


going slumming—the gang of us! We’ve got 
a flock of boxes at the circus, old man. How 
does that strike you?” 


THE time was nearly up. All through the 


long dinner with the girl and her parents, 
- James kept repeating the words over and 


ring in his heart. The time was nearly up. He 
© longer belonged to the circus; the circus 


longed to him! He tried to remember the 


= wording of Bill Barnes’ translation of his | 
ee last message. 
ames had said, “the show is yours. And your 
ather’s money is yours. ; 
money in an oil well—if you want to. And sell 


“After a year,” Bill 


You can sink th’ 


Show. . 2 
While he answered polite inquiries— 


politely and not always with 


A correct butler 
ushered him in, smilingly. And then—then a 
yision in a Paris frock came softly through the 
swaying portieres . . 

And yet, as he took her 
hands, as he kissed her, he felt a certain sense 


of lack. 
that he had felt when he bade her good-by not 


so very long ago. 


the drawing-room, protests about “not spoiling | 
the fun.” The girl turned, a petulant frown | 
upon her face, to T. James. 


darn well that I’d like to give you the} 
evening. A petting party with one’s own | 
fiancé would be—at least—a novelty. But | 
the crowd is all set for something really | 
And I’ve promised. I can’t back | 





other-to-be 


This food is essential to both of 
you. Nature’s laxative—bran—is 
also rich in the iron, phosphates 
and vitamines your baby requires. 


| pe everything, now, there are two 
of you to consider. Your own wel- 
fare and baby’s development form a 
double responsibility. 

Your doctor will tell you that 
elimination is vitally important— 
more so than ever before. It forms 
the basis of your own health and 
prevents the absorption of poisons 
that must zever reach your baby. 
Onaccount of absorption, too, cathar- 
tic drugs are dangerous, and they 
actually aggravate constipation. 


Nature’s own laxative—bran—a 
pure cereal food, insures regularity 
with perfect safety. Bran supplies 
the necessary roughage and its 
phosphate content assists in the in- 
testinal cleansing process, 

Bran contains more iron than any 
other food except egg yolks. See the 
chart. The expectant mother must 
supply daily enough iron to replenish 
her own loss, an extra quantity for 
baby’s blood supply, and a third 
measure for her own milk supply. 
All during the time of nursing, too, 
iron sufficient for both mother and 
growing child must be furnished. It 
is Nature’s demand! : 

Additional lime and phosphates for 
the upbuilding of straight little legs 
and sturdy arms must also be fur- 
nished by the expectant mother. If 
not, Nature actually robs her of her 
own bone lime, causing the dental 
trouble which appears at this time. 


Doctors advise at least three large 
tablespoonfuls of Pillsbury’s Bran 
daily to assure elimination. The ex- 
pectant or nursing mother may well 
add to this quantity on account of 
her increased need of iron and phos- 
phates. Pillsbury’s Bran comes to 
you just as Nature grew it—all bran, 
nothing added. Large20-ounce pack- 
age—50% more for your money than 
any other package of flaked bran. 


‘ Special Pillsbury recipes on package 


- Pillsbury's 


Health Bran 
One of the family 









Send for a copy of our new 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran recipe 
book. Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 





e FOOD-IRON o 


Note in the official chart below that 
natural bran holds second place among 
all foods in its food-iron content. 





EGG YOLK 
WHEAT BRAN 
MOLASSES ee 
eal 
WHEAT, ENT RE TT 

WHEAT, SHREDDED sees 
OYSTERS 
ALMONDS 
OATMEAL 
SPINACH 
BREAD, BOSTON BROWN 
DATES 

MAPLE SYRUP 
PRUNES, DRIED 
COCOA 
DANDELION 
PECAN NUTS 
CURRANTS 
BREAD, GRAHAM 
WALNUTS 
RAISINS 
PEANUTS 
BARLEY, PEARLED ms 
BEANS, LIMA, FRESH =o 
PEAS, FRESH ea 





FAMILY OF FOODS 


Pililsbury’s Best Flour 
Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
Health Bran 

Wheat Cereal 

Rye Flour 

Graham Flour 

Farina 
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Know the Comfort of 


Instant Heat- 


WELSBACH HEAT 


Eawaansteoatersntoheminceeeed 


~ |e 


Heater in fireplace is 
No. 29 with and- 
irons. Equipped with 
8 glowers. Finish, 
oxidized brass or 
oxidized copper. 





Just a quick turn of the 
key and your Welsbach 
ts lighted. No matches, 
no fuss, no pilot lights. 


Self-Lighting 
Radiant 
Instantaneous 
Odorless 
Economical 
Healthful 


“MOST HEAT FOR THE LEAST MONEY” 


q : © eal 


% 
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HE CLEAN, INSTANTANEOUS, 

REFRESHING heat thrown out into 
your room by the Welsbach Heater immedi- 
ately envelops you in the most welcome 
comfort you have ever felt. For Welsbach 
heat is gas heat at its best. 


The crisp frostiness of late Autumn, the 
damp chill of early Spring demand Welsbach 
heat in your home. Placed in the rooms that 
are used most, Welsbach Heaters will save 
coal for you. They give you all the charm 
and cvlor of an open fire with no carrying of 
fuel, no smoke or ashes. And. in Winter, 
those hard-to-heat rooms can be made en- 
tirely livable. Your Welsbach dispels the 
chill at any hour of the day or night, and 
you pay for only the heat you use. 


Welsbach construction, based on thirty 
years of experience and research, affords the 
greatest volume of heat on the gas consumed. 
No matches are needed to light the Wels- 
bach. The convenient self-lighter saves time 
and trouble, giving you always a quick, sure 
light. The characteristic Welsbach design 
places the glowers in front of a metal 
reflector. This arrangement radiates the 
developed warmth straight out to you, in the 
cleanest, quickest way. 

Welsbach Heaters are supplied in decorative fireplace 
patterns and portable types. Prices up to $40 east of the 


Mississippi. See the complete Welsbach line at your 
dealer’s or the gas company. Insist on the genuine. 


* At your dealer’s and the Gas Co. 


WELSBACH COMPANY 


Gloucester City, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 


October 1923 Good Housekeeping 
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brain as the sound of the hurrying train w 
had beat into his brain at night daring the aa 
months of trouping. When he and ‘the cid 
left—fairly early, and yet, mercifully, after tke 
starting hour of the show—they had become a 
torture, those words. 

In the taxi, going circus-ward, he kissed her 
More conscious that his dinner jacket had 
grown tight, during the year, than of any 
emotion. He kissed her again, as the taxi 
swept to a standstill—rather to cover his 
nervousness than because of any overwhelming 
desire! If the girl shot a quick, half-veiled 
glance in his direction, he did not notice it 
His mind was a sea of questions—of unformed 
plans and impulses. 

They were to meet the rest of the party in 
the box—the boxes. He and the girl had come 
alone, as a concession. T. James fumbled in 
his pocket for the tickets, as he helped her up 
the steps. When she sniffed daintily, standing 
upon the threshold, it annoyed him. Almost as 
a personal insult would have annoyed him. 

“Goodness!” murmured the girl. “Don’t 
they ever clean the place?” 

But T. James did not answer. 


HERE was no crowd in the lobby. Only a 
few venders of peanuts and popcorn and 
balloons, only a ticket taker or two. But the 
sound of the familiar band swept through the 


-doors, and all about was the feeling of bustle, 


of constant motion. It seemed strange to 
T. James, all at-once. As if he, too, were an 
outsider. After a year—well, he was an 
outsider, if he so willed it! 

Curiously his shoulders straightened, under 
the slightly tight jacket. With raised eyebrows 
he passed the venders—whom he could call by 
name—with never a glance. The ticket taker 
opened his mouth to speak. T. James knew 
the man well—had met his wife and family 
when the show stopped at a certain small town 
in Michigan. But the sight of T. James’ steady 
forward gaze, his formal costume, silenced the 
words that might have been spoken. It was 
with an ironical bow, almost a salaam, that he 
punched the box tickets. 

The girl laughed. ‘Heavens, Jimmy,” she 


| said, “anybody would think you owned this 


place!” She had quite missed the irony. 

The opening parade had just finished. The 
freaks were pouring out of the entrance as 
T. James escorted the girl across the tan-bark 
to the boxes that glittered with evening frocks 
against a background of men in conventional 
black. One of the midgets twitched confi- 
dently at T. James’ sleeve as he passed—and 
fell back before the blank stare that was given 
in return. The bearded lady started to calla 
greeting and clapped her hand over her broad 
mouth. Whispering among themselves, the 
freaks fell back, an amazed army. And T. 
James walked, with the girl, to the places that 
had been reserved for them. Walked like a 
man in a dream; like a figure encased in ice. 
Passing by the equestrians who were waiting to 
make an entrance, by the clowns who had 
joked with him and liked him, by the trainers 
who, through the long winter, had come to ask 
his advice. Passed even by the dark bulk that 
he knew was Bill Barnes—with never a side 
glance. And it seemed as if his heart were 
Gene... 

Somehow it never occurred to him, the 
possibility of telling these people, who had been 
his friends, the truth. The possibility of 
saying simply: 

“IT am the man whoa. owns this circus. 
Haven’t you ever thought of my name ln 
connection with it? Beechwood—Beechwood's 
Big Show? Haven’t you ever put two and two 
together?” 

No. T. James was forgetting the year of 
work. Of sweating and toiling and belonging. 
The erstwhile veneer of snobbishness, almost 
intact, was settling down over him. Staring 
fixedly into the ring, he tried to be unaware of 
the performers’ startled glances in his direction 
—for news spreads like wildfire behind the 
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The Silver Wire 


scenes. As spontaneously as he could, he tried 
to join in the conversation of the party. ; 
They were enjoying themselves, these chil- 
dren of another world, as he had never seen 
them enjoy themselves. Shouting, laughing, 
gesticulating. Shrieking with applause. Point- 
ing, with well-manicured fingers, at the trapese 
artists who balanced precariously at the top of 
the building. Pointing at the clowns. Point- 
ing at the men and women who risked their 
lives with the tigers and the lions and the bears. 
Pointing, always . . . And T. James, one of 
them, tried, with a sick bravado, to put aside 
the knowledge that other fingers pointed in his 
direction from every doorway, from every 
roup of performers, from every shadowy 
place. Pointed in scorn and in betrayed faith. 
His hand, groping out, touched the girl’s hand. 
Closed over it, hard. It was something to cling 
to—an anchor in this world of tinsel and saw- 
dust that mocked at him! 


THE show had never been better. So T. 
James told himself, as the moments crept 
on. The show had never been better. Spec- 
tacular, perfect. Machinery in wonderful 
order. A man might well be proud of such 
coordination . . . A man—if he belonged. 

And then, all at once, the ring was clearing. 
And the band was beginning to play an old 
waltz tune. And shyly, almost as if afraid, a 
slim, fragile figure in skirts of misty tulle 
slipped out of one of the entrances and came 
toward them, across the tan-bark. 

Just over their box hung the silver wire—or 
soit seemed to T. James. She must pass within 
a few yards of them to reach the rope ladder 
upon which she climbed to her place. T. James 
did not know that his hands were clenched 
until from beside him a voice said sharply, 

“Jimmy, you’re hurting me!” 

Nearer and nearer came the slender, shrink- 
ing figure. Walking as something wounded 
walks. Unconscious of the applause. News 
spreads, like wildfire, behind the scenes! Now 
she was almost directly beneath their box, and 
T. James could see that her face was pale, 
under the paint, and that her slim shoulders 
drooped. His own stiffened at the sight, and 
the girl beside him, following his glance, 
laughed shrilly. 

“Who’s your friend, Jimmy?” she ques- 
tioned. And then, in a loud aside to the others: 
“Watch our little pal and playmate here! 
Maybe he has a past. Maybe he’s had other 
interests than mining, this year. Carrying 
water for the elephants, perhaps—and vamping 
circus queens!” 

Slowly the girl beneath the box raised her 
eyes. And T. James felt his whole body quiver 
as he realized that she had heard the careless 
words, the shrill laughter. But she did not 
appear surprised. Only her steady glance fell 
upon him—passed over him—and traveled on 
to the girl who sat at his side. Gravely, in a 
way that was almost impersonal, she studied 
the face of the other woman, her pretty frock, 
the diamond that glowed upon the third finger 
of her left hand. And then she turned away. 
For the ringmaster was beginning to intone the 
introduction, 

“Mademoiselle Millicent,” the ringmaster’s 
voice was sonorous, “the world’s mistress of the 
tight wire. In a magic and mystifying dance 
with death!” 

The girl was bowing. First, as she always 
did, to the galleries that shouted down at her. 
Then to the balcony. Her body had straight- 
ened; her head all at once was proudly lifted. 
She bowed last to the boxes—and as she bowed, 
shesmiled. A gay, brave smile—that T. Jamcs 
knew was for him, of all that vast audience. 
And as she kicked off her heavy sandals, as she 
sprang lithely up the rope ladder, she was still 
smiling. 

Just over their box hung the silver wire. 
T. James had always thought it very high— 
but tonight it seemed to touch some profanely 
dangerous heaven. In a detached way it came 
to him that his soul was like that silver wire— 
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S| fter the broom came 
the suction sweeper. 

After the suction came 
a combination of brush 
3) and suction. And now 
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— a combination of powerful 


suction. with a motor-driven brush. 


In a cleaner of superb construction, 
light and smooth running, efficient 
and enduring: ‘The Premier Duplex. 


Its double action cleans cleaner. 


-needs no oiling! 
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These New Lisk 
Non-Boil-Over Utensils 
Save You Time and Effort 


The inset cover of the new Lisk Convex Kettles, Sauce 
Pans and Pots (a distinctive Lisk feature) prevents boiling 
over and “messing up” your stove. 

The cover sits down in a protecting rim. When the boiling- 
over point is reached, the steam raises the cover sufficiently 
to escape and the cover again settles into place. There’s 
nothing to burn on your kettle or stove top and you avoid 
the disagreeable task of cleaning up. 

Like all Lisk “Better Quality” Enameled Ware, these 
kettles are graceful in design with no sharp edges and no 
corners to retain food residue. They are formed seamless from 
steel upon which three coats of Lisk Famous Enamel are 
then fused; thus giving them the Strength of Steel and 
Cleanliness of China. 

They are all full capacity. Beautifully finished in all pure 
White or White inside and Turquoise Blue outside. 


“Run no Risk—Be Sure It’s Lisk’’ 


When outfitting kitchen and household, look for the Lisk 
trademark, the sign of “ Better Quality” in Enameled Ware, 
in heavily-coated Tin Ware, Nickel-Plated Copper Pots 
and Kettles, Japanned and Galvanized Ware. You'll find 
it on every Lisk Article. 


* 
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Makers of the Famous Lisk Self-Basting Roaster 
and the New Lisk Enameled Coffee Percolator 





Non-Boil-Over 
Kettle 
(Bail) 
Furnished in 6 sizes— 
3 to 10 quarts, 


Non-Boil-Over 
Sauce Pan 
(Straight Handle) 
Furnished in 6 sizes— 

2 to 8 quarts. 


Non-Boil-Over 
Sauce Pot 
(Side Handles) 
Furnished in 7 sizes— 

2to 10 quarts. 





Trade Mark of 


“Better Quality” 


Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Canandaigua, N. Y. 












The Silver Wire 


stretched between two worlds that were widely 
different. Almost, at times, touching Heaven 
—when brought to life by the tread of slim 
hurrying feet. At other times plunging down— 
down. 

She paused for a second while her cloak, of 
rainbow-tinted chiffon, fluttered like a d : 
giant butterfly to the ground below. T, James 
saw her hands quiver as they opened the great 
flower-like parasol that she carried. And then, 
all at once, she turned. And blew a kiss, from 
the tips of her slender fingers, toward the box 
And with a sudden flirt of her skirts she : 
to dance. A mad dance of strange whirlings 
and pirouettes, of utter abandon and reck. 
lessness. 

The band, quick to answer an emergency, 
swung into a faster rhythm, forsaking the 
waltz tune that was usually a part of the act, 
The ringmaster, anxiety on his face, crowded 
back that he might watch the better. And all 
about her, like springtime rain, pattered the 
applause of the audience. And T. James 
heedless of calls in back of him, heedless of 
the girl beside him, rose to his feet. 


SHE was dancing to him—of that he was sure, 
To him alone. Dancing the love that she 
would never have admitted in any other way, 
Dancing hysterically, but with a vivid genius 
that drew silence, and a muffled sob or two, 
from the crowd. Dancing to him—alone.. . 

Aslim girl. Like a bit of thistledown upona 
hurricane. A bit of thistledown, balanced 
perilously against the moon. Her ashen- 
blonde hair was an unreal halo in the spotlight, 
Her flying feet made the band’s frantic music 
seem pointless and slow. Faster and faster she 
whirled. Toe-dancing—a thing seldom at- 
tempted on the tight wire! A fragile, impotent 
thing. Mademoiselle Millicent—in her magic 
and mystifying dance with death. Little Milly 
Rogers—telling her story to the stars! 

T. James did not know that his arms, in 
their black, well-tailored sleeves, were reaching 
forward. Did not know that his healthily- 
tanned face was devoid of color. Did not know 
that his lips were trying to form words. 

On she danced. The band crashed out new 
rhythm, new sounds. On and on—until the 
audience, gasping for breath, tried to close its 
eyes against the glowing sight of her. And 
then, suddenly, as if some spring had snapped 
in her slim figure, she stopped. Stopped so 
completely that the band, unable to catch her 
meaning, wandered off into a torn medley of 
sound. 

The parasol, after a second, dropped from 
her limp figure. And crashed—or seemed to 
crash—to the tan-bark of the ring. And T. 
James, frozen of soul, heard her voice speaking 
in his heart, as it had at their first meeting. 
Heard it say, in memory: 

“Only a shock of some sort could make me 


|lose my footing. Only a tragedy could shake 


me— 

And then she slipped silently from the wire. 
Not as one falling; as a blossom, loosened from 
a tree, drifts to the earth. And was lying—a 
crumpled, broken, little figure—upon the 
tan-bark. 

For a second the audience, profoundly 
shocked, was still. But in that moment T. 
James found himself. He leaped over the 
railing of the box; knelt beside the still figure. 
And, in so doing, broke the chains of his past. 
His grandfather, his little French grandmother, 
his mother who had been thrown from a horse, 
his honest, business-like father—all of them 
were watching from the shadows as he lifted 
Milly Rogers into his arms. Were listening 4s 
his voice cut across the stillness. ; 

“T’m taking her to my office,” he said swiftly, 
but with a composure that his set face, his 
haunted eyes, belied. “Bring the doctor there. 
Get Bill Barnes. Hurry. And for God’s sake, 
send in the clowns!” ’ 

The band crashed again into music. The 
clowns, doing handsprings, hurried in. And as 
the audience, shaken, settled back to watch the 
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The Silver Wire 


rest of the show, a girl in an evening frock 
stared out across the crowded arena into 


space 


[? WAS later in the evening. Much later. 
T. James, shorn of his dinner jacket, 
divested of his collar and tie, knelt beside an 
improvised cot and looked into the pale, 
sleeping face of a girl. Her hand lay, an almost 
transparent thing, on the rude blanket that 
covered her, and he set his lips upon it as he 
listened to the doctor’s voice. 

“She won’t be lame,” the doctor was saying. 
“A fracture doesn’t take long to mend. And 
a broken arm—” he shrugged. “God knows 
why every bone in her body wasn’t crushed. 
Of course, she may not be able to work on the 
wire for some time—” 

But T. James was scarcely listening. The 
sobs that shook his strong, young body were 
his answer, his prayer of thanksgiving. 

And, back in the office that he had occupied 
for many a year, in front of the scarred 
desk upon which so much circus publicity had 
been written—a middle-aged man sat with his 
head upon his hand, wearily, but with a look of 
utter radiance upon his grizzled face. The 
desk light touche | the smile in his eyes with a 
sparkle that was one of youth, almost. As he 
reached into a certain desk drawer and took 
out a folded, legal-looking paper, the smile 

ew. 

With hands that shook ever so slightly Bill 
Barnes unfolded the paper. Unfolded it 


carefully. And then, when the light had swept | 


fully over the blankness of it, he sighed. And | 


tore it across with strong, purposeful fingers. 
Tore it again and again, until the fragments 
lay about .him like snowflakes. And as the 
paper crackled under his hands, he was remem- 
bering a little boy. A little boy who had 
celebrated his fourth birthday by riding in the 
canopied car that swayed upon the broad back 
of the largest elephant. 


Give the Quince a Chance 
(Continued from page 70) 


Roll out each piece, and place in the center of 
each several pieces of the fruit. Have mixed 
together one-fourth cupful of sugar, one-half 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, and a speck of cloves. 
Sprinkle this sugar mixture over each portion 
and dot with butter. Bring the edges up over 
all and press together with a twist. Place in a 
greased baking-pan. Sprinkle with the sugar 
mixture, dot with butter, and pour into the pan 
three-fourths cupful of the juice in which the 
fruit was cooked. Bake in a 450° F. oven for 
about thirty minutes. If necessary, add water 
during the cooking, as the dumplings should be 
moist when served. Serve hot. 


Quince Roly-Poly 

_ If preferred, a Roly-Poly may be prepared 
instead of the individual dumplings. In this 
case, it is baked without using the juice, which 
is used instead in making a sauce as follows: 
To one cupful of quince juice add one table- 
spoonful of cornstarch, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and one-fourth teaspoonful of cinnamon. 
Cook over boiling water for twenty-five min- 
utes and serve over the dumplings. 


_ Quince Custard Pie 
. A surprise awaits you in Quince Custard Pie. 
Separate two eggs and beat the yolks until 
light. Add one-half cupful of milk. To one 
cupful of strained Quince Sauce add one-fourth 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of hutmeg, one teaspoonful of lemon juice, 
and two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. Pour 
into a pastry-lined pie plate and bake ten 
minutes at 450° F.; then reduce the heat to 
325° F. and bake thirty minutes or until the 
custard is set. Cover with a meringue made 


with the egg-whites and six tablespoonfuls of 
Bee and one teaspoonful of lemon juice. 
Town in a 300° F. oven for fifteen minutes. 





On the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul 
Railroad, the floor 
coverings in both _ 
dining cars and 
sleeping cars 
are cleaned 
with a 

Vacuette. 







New <Aethod of 
‘Wire-less Uacuum 
(leaning 





VERYWHERE women are praising this 
new wire-less method of vacuum clean- 
ing. And no wonder! To these women the 
Vacuette has brought a delightfully easy and 
convenient way of thoroughly cleaning car- 
pets and rugs. 
Women find that daily cleaning the Vacuette 
way requires only a few minutes. The Vacu- 
ette glides along over your carpets and rugs 
so easily, so freely, that vacuum cleaning 
seems no effort at all. 


It Runs Without Electricity 


But the most remarkable feature of this new 
cleaner is the automatic way in which it 
creates its suction. It requires no electricity! 
It has no trailing cords—no plugs—no 
switches. 


Of course this feature makes the Vacuette 
easier to use—it can be taken from room to 
room—upstairs or down without changing 
plugs or electrical connections. 


Women are delighted with the extremely 
light weight of the Vacuette. The whole 


In Thousands of Modern Homes, the 
Convenient Light-weight Vacuette 
Has Made Cleaning Delightfully Easy. 


machine actually weighs only seven and one- 
half pounds. 


Rugs Need Daily Cleaning 


Everyone knows how dust and dirt accumu- 
lates. To preserve the life and freshness of 
floor coverings they should be thoroughly 
cleaned each day. 

With the Vacuette such daily cleaning is easily 
possible. It eliminates the need of dust-scat- 
tering surface sweeping, for with one opera- 
tion both surface dirt and embedded dirt 
are removed. 


Cleans Completely 


The Vacuette cleans completely, too. Its 
automatic suction reaches deep down into 
the nap and removes the tramped-in grit— 
the revolving brush gathers up all surface 
lint and threads. 


Partly because of its convenience—but chiefly 
because of its thorough-cleaning, rug-pre- 
serving service—well known rug manufac- 
turers are recommending that women use the 
Vacuette to clean their rugs. 














Low in Cost 
With all its advantages—its convenience and 
ease of use—the Vacuette is remarkably low 
in cost. You will be astonished to find that 
it costs only about half what you would pay 
for a good electric vacuum cleaner. 
If you would learn of this new cleaning effi- 
ciency see a demonstration in your own home 
—it will not obligate you in any way. Look 
in your phone book for Vacuette or—if there 
is no branch in your city—write us for the 
address of our nearest representative. 





Xe Abproved by Good Housekeeping xox 


and Modern Priscilla 


SEND FOR our new free book on the 
care and preservation of rugs. It tells how 
to make your rugs last longer—how to re- 
move all kinds of rug stains. 


THE SCOTT & FETZER CO. 
Cleveland, O. 


Largest manufacturers of Automatic Vacuum 
Cleaners in the World 





Also manufactured in Canada by Vacuettes, Ltd. 
Miller Bldg.. 48 York Street, Toronto 


© 8. & F. Co., 1923 





non electric VACUUM CLEANER 
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Sell Us Your Spare Time 
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Mr. GeorGB L, BRaDLEE 





Mes. FaNN1E H. Jones Mrs. ALICE hk, Loomis 


Mrs. Fannie H. Jones of California does; also 
Mr. George L. Bradlee of Rhode Island; so does 
Mrs. Alice K. Loomis of Hawaii. So do thousands of 
other men and women of all ages in the East 
and the West; in the North and the South 


Here’s An Opportunity For You 


Can you use more money? Would $10.00, $25.00 or $100.00 help toward in- 
creasing your happiness? Is there, perhaps, a room in your home you 
would like to refurnish, or would you like finer clothes for the Fall, a 
party dress, a warm fur coat to ward off the coming wintry blasts? Or 
do you want to send your boy or girl to college, or have funds for Christmas 
gifts or to pay on your home? 


Become our representative and introduce Good Housekeeping and our other five 
leading publications right in your own neighborhood curing your spare time. 


We Pay You Well 


Housewives, clerks, stenographers, business women, women in all walks 
of life have recognized and accepted this same opportunity we are offering 
you. They have bettered their conditions and brought much comfort into 
their lives and the lives of their loved cues. 
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Now Is The Time 


Don’t wait to have your salary raised. Don’t skimp to make both ends 
meet. Stretching your income or salary doesn’t make it larger. Let us 
show you how to increase your pay or better your financial condition. 
Let us show you the way to more money. 


To get our plan that has helped thousands of others to make life happier 
puts you under no obligation to accept it. Simply fill in and mail the coupon 
below at once. It costs you but a two-cent stamp and may bring in return 
hundreds of dollars. 
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| called as he dashed up th> steps. 





| ment. 





Her Second Husband 
(Continued from page 75) 


“You are mad already,” she muttered to the 
gray, strange woman in the mirror, with dry 
lips drawn so the white teeth showed, and 
staring, washed-out eyes. 

And then the telephone burst out, shrilling 
like an alarm, and she flew to it, sobbing, 
“Oh, I didn’t think of that. Why didn’t ] 
call some one up?” 

It was Robert Jones, a friend of the family 
since their childhood. 

“Hello, Caroline,” his voice came, so ordi- 
nary, so real and human. “How are you?” 

“Oh, Robert, I am—I am—I am all right,” 
she said. “Mother went home today, you 
know.” 

“Yes, and I wondered if there was anything 
I could do for you. I called up early so [ 
could come over if you wanted me.” 

“Early? What time is it?” 

“Let’s see my watch. Why, it’s seven-thirty 
now, Caroline.” 

Seven-thirty! She had thought it was far 
on toward midnight. 

“Do come, Robert,” she said. 

He seemed to feel that there was something 
hesitant in her voice. “If you would rather, 
Caroline, I’ll come by in the morning instead,” 
he said. 

She was almost speechless with fear. “No, 


| Oh, come now,” she called. 


She tiptoed to the door of the children’s 
room, and they looked so natural and rosy. 
She looked in a mirror, and her own face looked 
natural too, now. Only her cold finger-tips, 
that seemed to leave marks on her cheeks, 
were an evidence of her fit of terror. 


HEN Robert came, she was quité herself, 
a little pink and starry-eyed with excite- 
They made a fire in the sitting-room 
fireplace and sat beside it. He told her about 
his affairs down-town in business, they gossiped 
over the familiar family matters of half the 
town, and he took a look at the sleeping 
children. 

When he started to leave, he ran her car 
into the garage, while she stood on the porch 
and watched, a sweater flung across her 
shoulders, the cold air refreshing her. 

The night had cleared now, the moon sailed 
bright and illuminating. People were coming 
home from the theaters. 

After running her car in, Robert came back 
to say good-night. ‘Getting pretty cold,” he 
“What do 
you say to having a littl skating tomorrow 
afternoon, Caroline?” 

“Why, I’d love it,” she called back. 

As he stood beside her on the top step in the 


| moonlight, his foot slipped, he regained his 


balance comically, and Caroline laughed aloud, 
that big, girlish, ringing laugh that came now 
for the first time in many weeks. 

“Eh—,” they heard a man say to a woman 
walking past on the sidewalk below, “‘some one 
sparking the widow.” 

Caroline drew an arm of the sweater across 
her mouth to hush what remained of her 
laugh, and Robert looked angry. Then they 
both burst into suppressed giggles, and he ran 
down the steps calling, 

“All right, Caroline—tomorrow.” 

The next day it snowed, and there was no 
skating. But it was Sunday, and Robert came 
in during the afternoon. It was mid-afternoon 
before he came, and the day was growing dull, 
as Sunday does. Caroline had overheard fur- 
tive questionings among the children about 
Daddy and God. And she felt that she ought 
to talk to them about Daddy and God, and to- 
explain that in some way, consummate an 
understandable, they two were one. But she 
was very young herself, and she did not know. 
She was only twenty-eight, and strained wi 
trying to be sufficiently older than her childrea 
to be their only parent. 


And so they were all glad and relieved whe” 
| Robert stamped in. 


And when, a few hours 
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Her Second: Husband 


later, he started home to supper, just as the 
evening lights were turned on, Caroline was 
swept again with unreasoning terror of what 
she should do when the children were put to bed. 

“{ hardly see why you need go home to 
supper, Robert,” she said. “You just take a 
nap while I put the children to bed, and [’ll 
make you mufiins for supper!” 

And Robert was willing enough. In fact, 
he had almost always had Sunday night supper 
with Caroline and Harold before they had 
moved out west. And, for that matter, with 
Caroline’s family before she had married 
Harold. : 

When the children were in bed, he told them 
their good-night stories, while Caroline cooked 
the supper. And afterward, over the pretty 
supper table, he was deep in explaining a new 
invention he had in mind, when the door- 
bell rang. 

Caroline opened the door and laughed. It 
was Annie and Charles Stevens, who had been 
married the same year she and Harcld were 
married. 

“Come in, you big dears,” Caroline cried. 
“Isn't it cold, and aren’t I glad to see you!” 
They came in cordially and left their wraps 


in the hall. 


“Come right into the dining-room,” Caroline | 
said. “Robert and I are having supper, and | 


there are two hot muffins left for you.” 


THEY looked a little taken aback at her 
words, and still more so at the sight of 
Robert seated at the dining-table so familiarly 
and so obviously content to be there. Though, 
to be sure, they did both recall very well that 
Robert Jones always had had Sunday night 
supper with Caroline and Harold. 
They all sat quite late beside the living-room 
fire after supper, and Robert left with Mr. and 
Mrs. Stevens, alluding, as he put on his over- 
coat, to the fact that he and Caroline had 
meant to go skating and had been disappointed 
by the snow. 
“Tm so glad you came,” Caroline said, 
tucking Annie’s fur collar closely about her. 
“We meant to ccme last evening,” Charles 
said, “but it rained so we stayed indoors. We 
were—were afraid you—we did not want you 
to feel alone,” he blurted out awkwardly. 
Quick tears came to Caroline’s eyes. “I—I 
was—almost desperate for a while,” Caroline 
said, “but Robert came over and spent the 
evening.” 
“Oh,” said Annie. 
And the three began to pick their way down 
the steps that were sifted with snow. 
The winter passed to Caroline like a prisoner 
serving a term, a life term. The days were 
bad enough, but the nights were impossible. 
She manufactured the plan of taking the 
children out all day if it was fine, or playing 
with them all day inside if the weather was 
bad, so she would have an excuse to do her 
work at night. Darn, and dust, and bake— 
these she habitually did from the time the 
children went to sleep at six o’clock in the 
evening until half the night, and sometimes 
until th= gray of morning. 
She sp« ze to no one about this arrangement, 
and she let the neighbors wonder all they would 
about the lights in her windows. She did 
Write tentatively to her mother that she did 
not sleep well, and that she was losing weight. 
Friends came to the house, and she returned 
their comings. But wherever she went, which 
Was Not many places, as it was awkward having 
some one in to stay with the children, she was 
always a third party. All her friends were 
married, and there was always an odd, awk- 
ward feeling that she did not fit in. Then, 
too, she gathered that a widow was not expect- 
ed to go out in the evening. 
lo ka-mpg pplbeowecs, accustomed to her 
pag at upon her. ; 
Mrs ot omg spen the first of February that 
ayo co Harrington gave a dinner-party, 

very distinguished dinner-party. 
came in person to invite Caroline. 





And she | 
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Neat and trim and sanitary! Bright 
and light and cheery! The kitchen 
and pantry become pleasant places 
for pleasant tasks when furniture 
and woodwork are finished with 
Acme Quality Enamels. 


Pantry shelves take on a genuine 
porcelain-like hard enamel surface 
that is easily kept spotless by wip- 
ing with adampcloth. They resist 
moisture and wear. They brighten 
up the whole pantry . . . and lighten 
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The easy sweep of the brush you 
dip in a can of Acme Quality En- 
amel will work a transformation in 
your kitchen. Forsample, see coupon. 


There are many other Acme 
Quality products which create and 
protect beauty in your home. If 
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Acme Quality dealer in your neigh- 
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Her Second Husband 


“My dear, your six months are up, and I 
think this is an excellent opportunity for you 
to come back to your old friends.” 

Caroline grew cold with indignation. §o she 
had been a prisoner serving a term! 3 

“And, of course, Caroline,” she added hes. 
tantly, ‘you can not go out with men yet, so | 
will send the car for you, and Waldo will bring 
you home. I would send him over for yoy 
before dinner, but I have such a hard time to 
get him home in time, and dressed in time.” 

“You are so kind, dear Mrs. Harrington 
but I don’t really feel like meeting so man, 
people; really I don’t.” : 

“Oh, but you must, my dear; your six months 
are up, and you really can’t be a recluse 
forever.” 

“But I haven’t stayed at home because jt 
was ‘six months’,” Caroline said, her veice 
breaking. “I stayed because I—I did not 
want to see people.” 

“But you must get accustomed to people 
again. I would not feel I was doing right by 
your mother if I let you remain at home any 
longer. I will send my husband for you. ] 
can get him ready early this once.” 

“Please, please, Mrs. Harrington, do not 
trouble. As for that, Robert Jones would 
come for me.” 

“Q—er—yes, dear child. That reminds me 
of something. I have felt really that, being 
such a close friend of your mother’s, and she 
not here, that. I should say to you—should 
have said before—” 

“Yes, yes, Mrs. Harrington?” Caroline 
knew that however pompous and silly her 
mother’s friend, Lily Harrington, might be on 
the outside, she was a true friend and kind, 
whom her mother valued second to none. 

“Well, I may as well come right to the 
point, Caroline... There’s been no end of talk 
about you and Robert Jones, about his being 
here constantly since Harold—since—since—” 


AROLINE’S sheer amazement stopped her. 
“Didn’t you know they talked?” Mrs. 
Harrington exclaimed. 

“What did they say? Why, you know, Mrs. 
Harrington, Robert Jones has always been one 
of our best friends, and he was my best friend, 
even before I was married.” 

“That’s just what they say, my dear!” 

“OQ—I see—how cruel!” 

“And, too, my dear, if it is mot true,” and 
even she seemed to doubt, “if it’s not true that 
you have always been in love with Robert, at 
least it’s plain for all the world to see that he 
has always been in love with you. Is that— 
quite fair, to Robert?” 

“Mrs. Harrington! Robert has been 9 
kind, so very kind. I don’t, indeed, know 
what the children and I should have done 
without him, but—” : 

She began to recall so many things that in 
her absorption with her own sorrow she had 
passed unnoticed. “Robert did propose to me 
every once in a while when we were young, 
but—” 

Mrs. Harrington broke in, “But don’t you 
know, Caroline, that you are still young?” 

At the tone of the older woman’s voice, the 
red flew furiously all over Caroline's tace. 

“There, there,” said the handsome, gray- 
haired woman, “no harm is done. I am glad 
I spoke of it. My dear, there’s more than one 
man in this town who has been perfectly 
put out at Robert Jones, I can tell you, for 
taking unfair advantage.” And she laughed, 
with snapping, kindly eyes. 

“Oh, Mrs. Harrington—I never dreamed—| 
—I am indignant. Of course, you know ! 
would never look at another man.” 2 

“There, there,” Mrs. Harrington said, 
kissing Caroline affectionately as she rose t 
go. “Haven’t I lived a long life, my dear: 
And don’t I know everything? And haven tl 
two married daughters and six grandchildren— 
two of my grandchildren, my dear, by mY 
daughter Angela’s second husband?” 

That afternoon, Caroline called Mrs. Har 
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Tuls is one of a series of pictures 
used in the advertising of Eaton’s 
Highland Linen. Four of these 
pictures have already appeared in 
this magazine. Look them up, 
study them, read the advertise- 
ments, see how the pictures are 
used and what they illustrate. 


Then write a 25 word interpreta- 
tion of this picture in which the 
thought expressed by the picture 
is connected with the use of writ- 
ing paper. 


‘The best interpretation of the 
picture and the best application 
of its meaning to the use of writ- 
ing paper will win the first prize. 
Prizes will be awarded to other 
successful contestants asindicated. 


EATON, CRANE & 


prizes 
for the best interpretation 


RULES 


Please read these simple rules and follow 
them, otherwise your contribution will not 
be considered: 
1. Your interpretation must not exceed 
25 words. 
2. You may submit as many answers as 
you wish provided each answer is written 
on a separate sheet of paper. 
3. All answers must be written on Eaton’s 
Highland Linen. This paper may be ob- 
tained wherever good stationery is sold. 
If you cannot readily obtain this paper, 
or if you do not wish to buy it, send a 
postal card to the Eaton, Crane & Pike 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass., and we will 
mail you, free of charge, a sheet of Eaton’s 
Highland Linen and a Highland Linen 
Envelope for your use in entering this 
contest. 
4: All answers must be addressed to 
ontest Committee, Eaton, Crane & Pike 
Company, 225 Fifth Ave., New York, 
and must bear a post mark not later than 
midnight Friday, November 3oth, 1923. 
5. No person ir. the employ of the Eaton, 
Crane & Pike Company, or member of 
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the family of such employee will be 

eligible to compete. 

6. If twoor more contestants send answers 

alike in thought and of equal merit, the 

full amount of the prize will be paid 
to each. 

7. The announcement of the winners will 

be made not later than February tst, 1924. 

8. The judges who will pass upon all 

contributions and make the awards are: 

Emity Post, author of “Etiquette, the 
Blue Book of Social Usage”. 

Cuartes Dana Gisson, President, Life 
Publishing Co. 

Bruce Barton, President, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, advertising agency. 
Enter this contest. It is an opportunity. 

It calls for original thinking and clear, 

concise writing. It may enable you to dis- 

cover a gift you did not know you possessed. 


York - Pittsfield, Mass. 
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“That was some breakfast!” 


RISP, hot waffles that melt in your mouth, ¥# 
with plenty of syrup and butter—a 
breakfast like that starts a man cheerfully on 
his day’s work! And how he appreciates it! 


Waffles rightly baked are nourishing and 
wholesome food for grown-ups and children 
alike. No wonder waffles have become a 
frequent dish in many homes—they’re good 
in such a variety of ways. For breakfast, 
lunch or dinner; served with meat, especially 
chicken; or as a dessert. 


But perfect waffles depend on the iron—be 
sure yours is a Griswold. You will find it so 
easy to turn out golden-brown, tender waffles 
that you will give your family this treat as 
often as they clamor for it. 


Griswold Waffle Irons, in both 
the regular standard pattern and 
the Heart-Star design, may be had 
in cast iron or aluminum—at all 
the better stores. Can be used on 
any kind of stove. Send for book- 
let with waffle recipes. 









Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Her Second Husband 


rington and told her coldly that she would not 
be able to come to the dinner-party. 

“Indeed you will come; I’m depending on 
you,” the crisp, commanding voice came from 
the other end of the wire. “Do you happen 
to remember, Caroline, the day I spanked 
you and Sally for not coming to Angela’s 
party?” : 

“Yes—yes, I do,” reluctantly conc 
Caroline. ‘We—we didn’t Saat tc por 
—to” she laughed at the remembrance, “we 
didn’t want to come to a ‘stuck-up’ party,” 

“T see you remember quite well,” came the 
answer. “And I was always fond of ‘stuck. 
up’ parties, as you know, my dear, and this 
is to be more ‘stuck-up’ than ever, and I will 
send the car for you promptly at seven, 
And Caroline, my dear, I shall expect to see 
you wearing a new dinner gown—/a/f moum- 
ing, my dear. Your mother is not here, and] 
positively must take you in hand. Ge to 
Madame Camille’s and tell her I sent you fora 
gown. Tell her it’s for my dinner-party, 
She knows all about it. Good-bye.” And 
up went the receiver. 

And so, at the shining, long dining-table 
Caroline’s rebellious, young heart beat be- 
neath a very beautiful gown, in correct half 
mourning. , 

All the smart people of the town were there, 
all the friends of Caroline’s childhood, and 
girlhood, and young married life, and many of 
her mother’s and father’s closest friends. All 
of them were glad to see her, so cordially glad 
to see her “out again,” their manner seemed to 
say. She blushed and stammered with indig- 
nation, and they thought it was, after all, 
because she was so young. How she hated to 
be young! She would have fled, weeping, 
from the dinner-party, if she could have. 
But they were her own people here, and her 
mother’s people. Oh, what a prisoner, indeed, 
she was! 


FTER dinner in the drawing-room, Robert 

Jones came to her at once. And she seemed 
to feel a thousand eyes upon her. She turned 
from him as quickly as she could. 

She turned to a friend of Harold’s for protec- 
tion, a man her husband’s senior by a number 
of years, whom she considered to be a safe 
refuge from the several young men in the 
room. He was an entertaining person, anda 
person of some importance. In fact, Caroline 
remembered after she had established herself 
most obviously under the shadow of his wing, 
that he had always been considered the social 
catch of the city. It was something in 
Robert’s expression as he gazed reproachfully 
upon her from a solitary corner that drove 
this remembrance into her mind. 





GRISWOLD Waffle Irons 


Immediately she almost sprang from beside 
the man. But, it was now too late, for cer- 
tainly so accomplished a person as he had no 
intention of losing an advantage over the 
woman easily the prettiest in the room. 
he monopolized her for most of the evening, 
until Mrs. Harrington carried her off to enter- 
tain the lion of the occasion, a famous explorer 
she had captured from somewhere. 

And the famous explorer, not being tutored 
in social signs, and not dreaming a woman 9 
young could be a widow, asked to meet her 
husband. And finding that she was a widow, 
and not knowing /alf mourning when he saw 
it, he paid her conspicuously marked attention. 

As Mr. Harrington put her into the car 
later, she heard some one say in the next car: 

“Dear me, did you see Caroline set her cap 
for first one man and then another? Would 
you ever have thought a splendid man like 
Harold could be so soon forgotten?” 

The next day the children watched her 
curiously. They noticed her eyes, swollen 
and red with crying, and they followed her 

| about, all three together, observing her like 4 
| beetle in a bottle. She could not get away 
from them, nor hide her grief from them. 

While she was giving them their dinner # 
twelve o'clock, a florist’s box came. * 
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Her Second Husband 


it in the kitchen, and the air was per- 
with majestic, long-stemmed roses. 

nm she read the name on the little, white 
card, she threw the roses into the wastebasket. 
Marie and Harold were shocked and horri- 
fied, and Caroline fished the roses out and put 


them in the big Chinese vase in the living-room. - 


Their odor permeated the house, she could not 

t away from them, and they were there 
when Robert Jones came a little later. 

Robert looked as jaded as Caroline with the 
evening’sentertainment. His naturally round, 
kind features had assumed a sort of distinction 
under his suffering. He could not speak. 
He gulped and held out his hand, and he would 
have put his head on her shoulder and wept, 
but—there were the children, a trio with 
appetites already whetted, and arranged in a 
semi-circle like Romans waiting for another 
Christian to be thrown to the lions. 

Caroline’s sense of humor asserted itself, 
and she laughed. “Children, out with you,” 
she said, and put them out of the living-room 
before her in a little, disappointed drove. 

She established them in the playroom, and 
went back to the living-room. 

“Now, Robert, I have come back to my 
other child. What is disturbing you?” 

“You know, Caroline—last night.” 

“Well, don’t you think, Bobby, you ought 
to be able to stand it if I could?” 

“You! You had a ripping good time, with 
one man and then another.” 

Caroline laughed and pushed him down on 
the sofa and sat beside him. 

“Bobby, dear, you are not as old as I am, 
are you?” 

“Yes, I am,” he protested. “I am six 
days older, and I have loved you every day of 
‘my life.” 

“And I you, Bobby. But can’t vou see that 
—some way—I am quite older now, and 
different—an old woman!” 

“No, I can’t see it,” he said, and looked at 
her sitting so near him, so slim and girlishly 
lovely, with eyes bluer than ever now with 
excitement, and even enhanced by the dark 
circles of weeping. 

“Well, no matter how you may think I look, 
Robert Jones,” she said, getting up and moving 
away from him, “I want you and this whole 
town to understand that I hate you! I love 
my dear Harold forever and forever, and the 
sight of any other man is loathsome to me— 
loathsome.” 

“You hate me, Caroline, you loathe me?” 

“Yes, you and all the rest. The whcle pack 
of you.” 

She snatched the roses from the tall vase 
and threw them into the fire. “And I want 
you to know I’m leaving this town-temorrow, 
for good. I—I’m going back to the farm 
where I left my Harold—tomorrow!” 


And she did, 


SHE was up most of the night, packing things, 

from cellar to garret. She was almost happy 
atit. It was the first hard, physical task she 
had had in many months. And she was 
physically hungry for work, hard, actual work 
such as she had taken such joy in, that won- 
derful, last year on the farm with Harold. 
She was exhilarated, and hope of some 
not-understood, vague kind stirred her at the 
thought of the vast, Western stretches, the 
farmhouse, the dogs, probably with new pup- 
Pies by now, and the spring coming soon to 
the wheat fields, 

It was no easy matter, getting established in 
that far farmhouse in February, she and the 
children. It was hard, desperately hard. But 
she didit. Andshelikedit, 
eo first day they arrived in the far, frozen 
ag her heart felt a little frozen, too, for 

€ long-closed house with the unused furni- 
que sitting around the walls was as an unused, 
+ any house always is, like something in 

€ next world left over from this world, that 


one is not at all certain whether one can make 
use of or not. 


See 
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Professor Anderson’s 
Supper Dish 
Flaky, flavory puffs of wheat 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is Professor A. P. Anderson’s inven- 


tion. The object was to make whole wheat easy to digest and 
to fit all its elements to feed. 

The grains are steam exploded, shot from guns. Over 125 
million explosions are caused in every kernel. Thus the food 
cells are blasted, and we have the best-cooked cereal in existence. 


Airy globules—8 times normal size 


Each grain becomes an airy globule, thin, porous, crisp and 
flavory. Each is a fascinating morsel, both in texture and in 
taste. 

Thus millions of children have been led to eat more whole 
wheat and more milk. And that’s what doctors and wise 
mothers very much desire. 


Minerals—vitamines—bran 

Quaker Puffed Wheat in milk supplies many food essentials 
in a matchless form. Whole wheat contains 12 minerals which 
growing children must have. It supplies their daily need of 
bran. And milk is rich in vitamines. 

At least once daily serve Puffed Wheat in milk. to insure 
that children get these elements in plenty. Méiillions of children 
suffer for their lack. 


In this form they are always welcome. 


Quaker Puffed Rice—the morning dainty 
A cereal-food confection 

These are rice grains puffed to airy morsels, with a flavor 
like toasted nuts. They form the finest breakfast dainty chil- 
dren ever get. 

Then mix them with your fruit. Crisp and douse with melted 
butter for hungry children in the afternoon. 

Use like nut meats on ice cream. 


* The Quaker Qats Company 
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Your Greatest Ambition 


A home, a business of your own, 
an education for your children— 
what is your greatest ambition ? 


The United States Government 
has a plan which will help you real- 
ize it. It is a practical system for 
putting away a part of your salary 
regularly in United States Treasury 
Savings Certificates. 


You can buy a $25 Certificate now for 
$20. 50 and get $25 at the end of five years. 
Or a $100 Certificate now for $82 and 
get $100 at the end of five years. Ora 
$1,000 Certificate now for $820 and get 
$1,000 at the end of five years. 


If you need the money before the end of 
the five years you can cash your Certifi- 
cates at anytime. Read the nine great ad- 
vantages of these Certificates in the next 
column. 


Lay the foundation for realizing your 
greatest ambition today. Buy as many 
Certificates as you can pay for now. Plan 
to buy one or more every month. 


For descriptive booklet, “How Other 
People Get Ahead,”’ fill out the coupon 
below and mail to Washington today. 


Nine Advantages 


1. Treasury Savings Certificates 
are direct obligations of the 
United States Government 
and are absolutely safe. 


2. Mature five years from date of 
issue, but may be cashed at any 
time if you need the money. 


3. Issued in denominations of 
$25, $100 and $1,000, and sold 
on a discount basis for $20.50, 
$82, $820, respectively. 


4. Yield about 4 percent, com- 
pounded semi-annually, if held 
to maturity, or about 3 per cent 
simple interest if cashed before 
maturity. 


5. Registered in your name at 
the Treasury Department in 
Washington, and absolutely se- 
cure against loss or theft. 


6. Exempt from normal Federal 
Income ‘Tax, and from all State, 
county and local taxation—ex- 
cept estate and inheritance taxes. 


7. Cannot be called before 
maturity. 


8 Not subject to market fluctu- 
ations, but constantly increase 
in value. 


9. Offer an excellent way to in- 
vest a definite part of your sal- 
ary. An application blank will 
be sent you the first of each 
month upon request. 


UNITED -STATES -GOVERNMENT 
SAVINGS - SYSTEM 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Fill out ana mail this Opportunity Coupon today 
U. S. Government Savings System, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the new booklet, ‘‘How Other 
People Get Ahead.’’ 
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Three Ways to Buy Treasury 
Savings Certificates 

1. Buy them from the U. S. 
Government Savings System, 
Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

2. Buy them at your Post Office- 
3. Buy them through your bank 
or at any Federal Reserve Bank 
or branch. 
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Her Second Husband 


But a woman with three hunery children 
has no time for eerie imaginings, and while 
Caroline did sense that she had some way 
broken with old things and come into a new 
world, she warmed the stiff, unwilling house 
into her new life peremptorily, and reserved 
thinking about it for some other time. 

John Hovey, the hired man, whom she had 
telegraphed to meet her at the train, ‘made 
fires everywhere they could be made, in the 
fireplaces and the stoves, and then went to get 
the Black Mammy, while Caroline hung sheets 
and pillowcases and blankets before the flames 
to warm. She heated a big, galvanized-iron 
wash-tub full of water, and stood it beside the 
kitchen range, and bathed the children 
rubbing them until they were rosy, for fear 
they would take cold. Then she tumbled 
them all-into one big bed with the warm sheets 
and blankets and hot-water bottles. 

“T am so hungry,” Marie wailed. 

“All of you take a little cat-nap,” Caroline 
said, “while I cook supper. In a jiffy you 
shall have warm milk and bread, and a soft- 
boiled egg apiece.” 


AROLINE was happy already, and go 

sleepy. There Ma be no more walking 
alone at night from one still room to another, 
She would sleep. Oh, how she would sleep! 

There was only one little, premonitory inci- 
dent that ruffled her that night. It came as 
she sat on the edge of the big, warm bed and 
fed the three downy, white bundles from the 
bright tray. 

“Mommie,” said Joe, when he was fed and 
intoxicated with drowsiness, ““Mommie, where 
is Uncle Bobby?” 

“T don’t know, dear. He is far away,” 
Caroline answered absently, and was surprised 
to find Marie’s mouth closed in a tight line | 
against the last spoonful of egg and bread. 

They were regarding her with round, alarmed 
eyes, and she saw that they had been thinking 
together against her by that strange, tele- — 
graphic system of the senses children establish 
between themselves right under the unsus- 
pecting eyes of their elders. 

“Mommie!” Harold’s voice was a stifled 
wail. “It seems like we have just always got 
to be lonesome. Did God take Uncle Bobby, 
too?” 

All Caroline’s joy melted. “No, dear, 
no,” she said, and tucked the pink blankets 
high about the white pillows. 

For the first time it occurred to her that 
perhaps the children had had as much right 
as she to be consulted in the matter of Bobby. 
And she had not asked them what. they 
thought. She had just decided for them that 
they could not have Bobby Jones, no matter 
how much they wanted him. 

Dear Bobby, kind and true; he did indeed 
seem very far away now, and there was an 
odd, quick, little feeling of emptiness in her 
own joy at the thought of the stretching dis- 
tance of plain and mountain and wood. She 
wondered if she had really told her own heart, 
too, that she could not have Bobby Jones, 
no matter how much she wanted him. 

She was too sleepy that night to puzzle 
about it, but she floated off into unconscious 
ness with the dream that Bobby’s portrait 
hung framed above the mantel in the children’s 
room. Every line of his patient, thoughtful 
face was clear in the dream, and the faint, 
wholesome, boyish color of his cheeks, and the 

| fine tenderness of his eyes, were there. 

| The next day, and days and days together, 

| Caroline helped John Hovey make paths 1p 
the snow, and helped dig the dog kennels 
out of the drift to dry, and stacked the sea- 
soned, scented wood behind the kitchen stove. 
And every day she grew more beautiful 
vivid. 

The children had colds though, perversely, 
and could not go outside as much as they 
should have, and were petulant and complaii- 
ing. She read to them until her throat hurt, 
and she sent for new, shiny toys by 
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Many photographs that you see 
reproduced in advertisements have 
been retouched. before the printer’s 
plates are made from’them. That is, 
the original photographs: have been ~ 
touched up with a brush to sméeth* 
out the irregularities ‘of:their sub- 
jects and hide their too truthful 
effects. 


This photograph has not been re- 
touched. It is reproduced exactly 
as it came from the camera, and 
shows the exquisite clearness of 
“‘Onyx Sheresilk.’’ This is the 
name of the lightest weight fabric 
in which ‘‘Onyx’’ Hosiery is made. 
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So clear is this silken web that you 
can easily read print through it. 
Yet there is exceptional strength in 
every one of its silken strands. For 
the threads from which ‘‘Onyx 
Sheresilk’’ is made are especially 
selected from the finest of pure 
Japanese silk. They are knitted 
with infinite care to make a stock- 
ing which, for all its apparent 
daintiness, will give surprising 
wear. 
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The stocking shown in the photo- 
graph is made in the“Onyx Pointex” 
style—with a heel reinforcement 
fashioned to accentuate the grace 
of trim feminine ankles. The 
appearance of this fashionable 
hose is shown in the smaller picture 
at the bottom. 
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*‘Onyx” Hosiery, of course, is made 
in all materials. The silk hose 
come in every color known; in plain 
and fancy patterns; and in the 
**Pointex’’ style or with ordinary 
square heels. Then there are wool 
or mercerized lisle stockings. And 
there are socks for men, stockings 
for children and tiny gay socks 
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deed C A Most department stores and specialty 
a 2S hy shops will be glad to show you 
n her ~€E A a complete assortment of ‘“‘Onyx”’ 
4 Ps Ss A styles. 
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“Onyx” Hosiery Inc. 
Wholesale New York 
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A.'F. B. A. House No. 115 
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“The St of Brick” is an attractive booklet 
§| with beautiful illustrations of modern homes, and 


discusses such matters as Comparative Costs, Basic 
Li} Requirements in Building, The Extravagance of 
| Cheapness, and kindred subjects. Sent free. 

in Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 
Wi embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows 











SERVICE- WAGON 
Large Top, — Removable 
Service ray—Large 
Drawer—Double Handles 
— Dee p Undershelves — 
Silent RubberTired Swivel 
Wheels. A hi: grade 


fiece of 


for descriptive pamphlet 
and dealer’s name. 


Combination Products Co. f 












“MT SAVES low STEPs!"" 


DONT MAR YOUR 
~WITH NAILS 








Use Adjusto 
Household Racks 
and keep your 
kitchen, hall and 

wardrobe neat and > 


PS ay 
drying out clothing and towels and hanging 


tidy. Justthe thing for 
resses, gowns and all sorts of light cloth articles. 


ADJUSTO HOUSEHOLD RACK 


Saves trouble, prevents tearing—instantly adjustable to any width 
of spread; folds compactly against wall when not in use. Made 
with 18 inch hardwood arms and durable metal fittings. Outwears 
and outserves cheap racks. If your dealer cannot give you the 
genuine Adjusto, send $1 for 6 arm rack prepaid. 


FERNALD MFG. CO. Dept. H, North East, Pa. 


Also makers of Sleeth Flexible Steel Mats, Gem 
Christmas Tree Holders and Fernald Sweeping Pans. 
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This is one of the fifty attractive and distinctive 
houses shown in “The Home of Beauty” 


Homes of Beauty and Durability 


IME enhances the charm of the Face Brick house 

as age enriches the beauty of its color tones. The 
passing years exact little toll, for the Face Brick house 
is truly the permanent, economical house. It lasts for 
generations; its repair and upkeep charges are negli- 
gible; it requires painting only around doors and win- 
dows; it saves insurance costs; and lowers fuel bills. 
Every home-builder will be interested in the facts 
about the Face Brick house, as told in “The Story of 
Brick.” For your copy, address American Face Brick 
Association, 1729 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 


‘ Send for these booklets: 


October 1923 Good Housekeeping 
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Designed by Christian F. Rosberg 
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complete working drawings at nominal prices. 


“The Home of Beauty” contains fifty designs of 
Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, represent- 
ing a wide variety of architectural styles and in- 
terior arrangements. The houses were selected 
from 350 designs submitted in a nation-wide Archi- 
tectural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. We also 
distribute complete working drawings for these 
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ti} and small houses. These houses are unusual . i 
[}| and distinctive in design, economical to build, houses at nominal cost. | 
ta and convenient in floor plan. ‘‘Face Brick Bun- “The Home Fires” is a new book containing [ff 
A) §=galow and Small House Plans” are issued in twenty attractive original fireplace designs, for 7 
i four oklets, showing to 4-room houses, which complete plans may be purchased for one 
| 5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room__ dollar, and twenty-five pictures of fireplaces de- fg 
i houses. The entire set for one dollar; any one signed by well-known architects. Also an article {J 
fli of the books, twenty-five cents. We can supply on fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents, lu 
LJ 
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Less Work in the Home 


—and better results. Use the following bulletins 
prepared by Good Housekeeping Institute. 












0 64 page book of Household De- 

vices Tested and Approved by 
the Institute 25¢ 
Equipment for t! 
Salads and Salad Dressings... 25c 
Vegetable Main Dishes._....._.25c 
Pies and Pastries ....................25¢ 
As the Institute Cleans You Can 
Minimize Your Labor..............15c 
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0 Machine Washing Without Boil- 
RES ES 15c 
0 Canning by Safe Methods....15< 
(J Kitchens Planned for Conveni- 
I i ceascecenreeennts 15¢ 
Fireless Cookery.... ea 
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Cooking by Temperature......10c 
Cloth-Covered Spring Back Bin- 
der to hold above bulletins $1.00 


The above bulletins will be sent postpaid. Enclose 
correct remittance, check the bulletins you want, 
and be sure to write your name and address plainly. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
105 West 39th St., New York 
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Her Second Husband 


order. But they felt cooped up, and her com. 
panionship was not enough for them. 

And then, one day, she decided to write 
Bobby Jones the long-planned, long delayed 
letter asking him to come out to sce them in 
the spring, and making what apology could 
be made for her unkindness and cruelty. The 
day she decided to write the letter was the 
day Marie turned on her and said, with that 
unaccountable brutality even the gentlest 
children sometimes exhibit: 

“We’re tired of playing with you, Mommie, 
We would rather have Daddy or Uncle Bobby 
than you.” 

Caroline drew back as though she had been 


‘struck. There they stood, all three of them, 


cold as little inquisitors. And suddenly they 
seemed more grown up than she—ungrateful, 
independent, cynical, set free of their frail 
dependence upon her, and turned against her, 

She burst into tears before them. “You had, 
bad children!” she said. “I spend all my 
time with you, and I am not enough for you. 
Well, don’t suppose for a minute that you 
are enough for me either! I am going to send 
for Bobby Jones right now. And I will tell 
him the way youact. You bad, bad children!” 

She shut the door of the nursery with a bang 
and went to write a letter to Bobby Jones, 

But she was too honest to hide herself be- 
hind the children. She told him the truth, 
She told him that she had denied that she 
loved him because everybody had _ thought 
she did. She told him that she had thought 
of him every day since she came. And she 
told him that she had missed him. And she 
told him about the dream of his portrait over 
the mantel in the children’s room, because she 
knew he would like that best of all. 

Days went by, and the children were as 
petulant as ever, and no word came from 
Bobby. Caroline counted to see just when 
the letter would reach him, and just when 
she would receive an answer. But on the 
answer day the rural free delivery wagon 
rattled past without a pause. 

“You said you sent for Uncle Bobby,” 
Harold wailed, ‘but we don’t believe you did.” 

Caroline’s face flushed. She had always 
made it a point to be strictly honest with them. 
Sooner or later she would have to explain that 
she had sent for him, and he did not come. 
And she knew how they would feel about that, 
because she knew how she herself felt about it. 

And then, one day, when Harold had asked 
the third time if she had sent for him, as 
Caroline sat sewing before the fireplace and 
making up what she should say if they asked 
again, she heard sleigh-bells jingle at the front 
gate on the road. She heard the children 
shrieking like a thousand fiends, and she 
heard them rush through the hall like a regi- 
ment, and when she stood in the big front door, 
she saw them going down the path to the gate, 
hatless, coatless, thin-legged, and flying 


ND somehow it was quite natural that it 
should be Bobby at the gate, Bobby withall 
three children in his arms at once, and coming 
with them toward her, Bobby with that same 
boyish color she had dreamed, and that same 
fine tenderness she had known all her life. 
And somehow he was able to take her in his 
arms, too, without letting anybody drop, and 
she was crying and laughing into his fur coat. 
“Bobby, Bobby. I have waited so long for 
you,” she said. : 
“Waited for me, Caroline?” he questioned, 
making one kiss of her and Joe together, for 


| Joe stuck his cold nose in between them. 


“Didn’t you get my letter?” she asked. 

“No. I was in Chicago’ on business and 
had to telephone Mother for an address I lost. 
She said a letter had come from you, s0 
finished my work in Chicago and ran out here 
to see what you had written.” ; 

At the look in her eyes, his face lighted. 
“Caroline, what did you write?” he said, 
letting Joe slip to the floor and holding only 
her in his arms. 
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said she was going to send for you,” 
Maric, “but we ran when we saw 
t vou first.” 
ya Mammy stood a moment in the 
back hall door, “Lan’ sakes,” she said, and 
chuffled kitchen ward. ; : dics 
4nd that evening in the big, bare living- 
yoom with the log fire flickering over the 
wide ‘poards of the old-fashioned, farmhouse 
foor, and Caroline and Bobby sitting very 
cose together, Bobby proposed to her in 
Bobby’s regular way, just like the first time, 
when he was nineteen, and all the times since. 
“Caroline,” he said, “I love you. Will you 
me?” 
mothe only different thing about it was that 
Caroline did not laugh as she always had 
before, and that she said, “Yes, Bobby. I 


will.” 


The Small Apartment 


(Continued from page 39) 


purchased. A small, unimportant writing-desk, 
for instance, against a long wall is out of scale 
because of incorrect placement, though it may 
be entirely happy in the little space between 
the windows. The test of scale must be applied 
to upholstered pieces. Do not have small, 
delicate furniture and an overwhelmingly large 
davenport and chairs. It is possible to have 
large and extremely comfortable over-stuffed 
furniture of comparatively slender lines in 
place of the too elaborate, too over-stuffed kind 
with bulging arms one so often sees. 

Built-in features are perhaps the best space- 
savers, and many of the new apartment-houses 
are lavish of shelves and bookcases. One must 
learn to use every inch of space to the best 
advantage, and if these conveniences are not 
already provided you will want to put them in. 

In building them take advantage of all the 
odd spaces you can and make them so that 
they can be removed when necessary. In the 
bedrooms, spaces under the window can often 
be used for shoe closets. Extra shelves can 
often be added to the closets. In building 


bookcases in the living-room put them between | 
The | 
corner closet is another joyous feature in | 


windows, or on each side of the doors. 


the small apartment; it takes up little room and 
if attractively decorated can be a charming 
architectural feature. The top shelves hold 
china vases, etc., and on the lower shelves 








magazines and all sorts of odds and ends find | 


a happy resting-place. 


Here again the scale of the apartment must | 


dictate the choice. If the wall spaces are 


small, and broken by two or three windows, it | 


is not wise to use too striking a fabric, or the 


effect will be to make what the decorator terms | 


“holes.” Rooms that open into each other are 
frequently divided by curtains. ‘Where this is 
absolutely necessary it is a good arrangement, 
but if it is possible to have glass doors it is much 
smarter. The indiscriminate use of portiéres 
1s not recommended, especially where the room 
is small. They give a fussy and _ restless 
appearance which is the effect one strives to 
avoid in decoration. 

Just where one stops in decorating has never 
been decided, but the little roof garden on 
page 38 gives one some idea as to the length 
one may go. Needless to say the apartment 
dweller was in this case the apartment owner. 
The apartment where this delightful effect is 
achieved is one flight up in a remodeled house. 
The main living-room overlooked the back 
yard, where the laundry roof was an important 
feature. It will be seen how the decorator 
used this roof space to advantage. A brick 
wall was built around the roof, and vines were 
trained over it. Against the end was placed 
a little statue of a laughing boy. Awnings, 
a table, and chairs, against a background of 
flowering plants, formed a delightful summer 
garden. To make a happy transition from the 
living-room one end of the room was decorated 
in the same mood—what one might call a 
winter garden—to which entrance was gained 
through a wrought-iron gate. 






































Answer the Call of Egypt 


the Cradle of Civilization 
Go Back 6000 Years in 68 Days 


And have you seen gray Gibraltar frowning across the Strait 
at the tesselated rainbow of the Atlas Mountain range? Have 
you seen Algiers and Tunis with their Arabian charm? Have 
you seen the new and the Imperial Rome, the Acropolis at 
Athens and the Mosques and minarets at Constantinople; 
Naples, Vesuvius and Pompeii, gay Monaco and the Cote 
d'Azur? The sacred cities of Palestine? 


The Mediterranean Cruise under Canadian Pacific manage- 
ment—on the palatial Empress of Scotland (25,000 tons gross, 
35,500 tons displacement)—unfolds a glorious pageant of an- 
cient civilization. Every phase of the journey proclaims Cana- 


dian Pacific standards—THE ULTIMATE IN TRAVEL 
COMFORT. The cruise begins from New York January 
14, 1924. Fares $800 and up. Limit 600 guests. 


Get full particulars now. Apply to nearest Canadian Pacific Agent: 


San Francisco, 675 Market St. 

Seattle, 608 Second Ace. 

St. Louis, 420 Locust St. 

Tacoma, /113 Pacific Ave. 

Toronto, | King St. E. 

Vancouver, 434 Hastings St., W. 

Washington, D. C., 1419 New 
York Ace. 

Winnipeg, Porlage and Main 


Kansas City, Mo. 60/ Railway 
Exchange Bldg. 

Los Angeles, 605 S. Spring St. 

Minneapolis, 6/1 Second Ave., S. 

Montreal, 141 St. James St. 

New York, Madison Ave., at 
44th St. 

Philadelphia, Locust and 15th Sts. 

Pittsburgh, 349 Sixth Ave. 

Portland, Ore., 55 Third St. 


Canadian Pacific jz 


Atlanta, 49 N. Forsyth St. 
Boston, 405 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, 160 Pearl St. 
Chicago, 40 N. Dearborn St. 
Cincinnati, 430 Walnut St. 
Cleveland, 1040 Prospect Ave. 
Detroit, 1239 Griswold St. 
Duluth, Soo Line Depot 














Mesic is music. Whether you buy it in the Century Edition, 

or in a fifty-cent edition—it’s the same. The only difference 
is in the price! Century Edition costs you l5c a copy—for all the 
world’s best music, beautifully printed on the finest of paper— 
every note certified to be correct, as the master wrote it! 


2200 Compositions 
Century offers yvev over 2200 compositions like “Poet and Peasant,” 
“Rigoletto” “Scove rir,” “Wedding March,” etc. _When you buy 
them, be sure you specify Century. *Patronize the Century Dealer— 
remember, Century’s low price is possible only because of his small 
profit. If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. Complete Catalog of 
over 2200 classical and popular standard compositions 
free on request. (Century’s Canadian price, 20c.) 
Ask your dealer to show you Martin’s “Rudiments for the 
Piano,’’ Jahn's “‘Rudimente for the Violin,’’ and Mar- 
tin’s “‘Scales and Chords.’”” Used by all modern teachers, 


Century Music Publishing Co.,227W.40thSt.,N.Y. 
PT 
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SHEET 
MUSIC 


Century Brision 15¢ 
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Mahogany—The Master W ood 


with one of more recent date, and 
see how its color and tone have 
deepened and grown richer with age 
—provided, of course, the beauty of 
the wood has not been obscured 
by too dark a stain. 





Ever since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, Mahogany has_ been 
known as “The Master Wood.” 

For generations it has been the 
favorite material of the great cabi- 
net makers and designers. Today, as 
in the past, the finest furniture is 
made of Mahogany and its purchase 
represents a wise investment; for 
Mahogany, unlike inferior woods, 
improves with age. 








Unfortunately much furniture is 
now being offered to the public as 
Mahogany which is not Mahogany = 
in any sense of the word. In select- | 






ing furniture be on your guard 
against misleading terms such as 
“mahogany finish.’ Suchtermsare | 
never used in connection with real tH 
Mahogany. Do not rely upon a | 
salesman’s statement that it is | 


Probably you own some Mahog- 
any Furniture. Study it carefully. 
Note thechanging appearance of the 
wood as you view it from different 
angles. Observe its depth— you 
seemingly can look way down below 
the surface. Compare an old picce 


“Genuine Mahogany”—let_it be | 
guaranteed and billed Genuine || 
Mahogany, solid or veneered. In || 
short, before you purchase, . 





BE SURE IT’S MAHOGANY 


The Mahogany Association will be pleased to send you upon request a cop) 
; of its new illustrated Booklet G and other interesting literature on the subject 
i of Mahogany. Your request will not be followed by a personal solicitation. 
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BROADWAY NEW YORK 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION tne #853 
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COMFORT FORALL fisscictsaricythanna: | PEONIES: 12, plants, al imerent, $9.00; 7 for S200 


Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for al) wants. . 

Weighs only 25 lbs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels TULIPS: All colors mixed, 40 bulbs 
it. Just right for relaxing, comfort, and also self help, | NARCISSI: Two colors, 30 bulbs,..............6. 1.00 
Full directions, Prices include postage 


Oronogo Flower Gardens Carterville, Mo. 




















when a foot or hands are slightly usable. Goes close 
to desk or table, thru 26 in. door, turns in 30 in. 

Write F. S. Guerber « Co., White Plains, N. Y. 
Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 





Tea Room ManagersWanted 


High salaried positions open in tea rooms, motor inns, 
coffee shops. How to start a tea room of your own. 


Managers, assistant managers, hostesses, table train you by mail in spare time and show you how 
directors, buyers, and other executives are needed to start your own tea room, or put you in touch 
in tremendous new field for women. Thetearoom with desirable positions. Hundreds of Lewis 
industry is sweeping America, creating splendid graduates winning handsome earnings in this 
opportunities for trained women and girls. Earn- wonderful new profession. 
ings of $5,000 and upwards a year, fascinating Free book, “POURING TEA FOR PROFIT,” 
work, quick success await you. illustrates and descnbes your splendid opportuni- 

No previous experience necessary. We quickly _ ties in this profitable profession. Write for it today. 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 






Dept. 2410 Washington, D. C. 


October 1923 Good Housekeeping 


The Coast of Folly 
(Continued from page 64) 


Conversation restarted. Its note was mor 
| boisterous—anticipative, excited. The guests 
| Were pretending there was no cause for 

| barrassment, letting their hosts down lightly 
| From the doorway the fat figure of i, 
| Reel advanced, and behind him, doing her 
| best to pass him, the thin, fine figure g 
Mrs. Reel. 

It was he who won the race, with both 
hands extended. ‘Well! Well! Well! This 
is a surprise. Back in time for a party! 
Nothing could be better.” : 

“Its turned out just as you said,” gh 
laughed. ‘You prophesied I’d grow tired,” 

She became aware of the challenging atti. 
tude of his wife, her arm slipped through his 
as if to label him her property. ; 

“He told you that, I suppose,” Mrs, Reel 
said suavely, “when he went in secret to se 
you off.” 

Joyce was taken aback by her sugar-coated 
hostility. “Why, yes. He wanted to save me 
from further foolishness. He was brutally 
honest.” 

Mrs. Reel’s next question was still sugar. 
coated. “Have you seen poor Larry? We 
all thought you were terrible to leave him so 
| suddenly.” 

“T’ve not. I only landed back last night, 
You're the first friends to know I’m in Amer. 
ica. 

“And your dear mother, the Countess! 
Losing you so soon must have broken her 
heart.” 

Mr. Reel came to the rescue. “Let me 
|help you off with your wraps. Luncheon 
|is almost ready. You’ve just time for a 
cocktail.” 

“Tm not staying.” Joyce spoke firmly. 
| “I’m due back in New York. I only came to 
| let you see,”’ she glanced at Mrs. Reel, “that 
| ’m no longer yellow.” 
“Whoever said you were? 
| expression!” 
| Relenting, Mrs. Reel joined her husband in 
|urgency. All the guests were old friends; 

Joyce had met them at Cape June. She had 
to lunch somewhere. 

The mention of Cape June was a red flag 
to her courage. 

As they crossed the hall, Mr. Reel found 
time to whisper: ‘‘Found me out. Made me 
}tell her. Thought seeing you off wasn't 
| proper.” 








What an ugly 





HE next moment she was in a room filled 

with staring eyes. She felt weak and fright- 
}ened. Gradually they sorted themselves out, 
assigning themselves to the proper faces. 
They were all faces which were familiar. 
There was the rabbit-mouthed John Reel 
| Junior, home from college, and the bobbed- 
haired doll, Elizabeth, who focussed his 
adoration. There were women to whom she 
had lost money at cards—men with whom she 
| had shared moonlight parties. They were the 
|same crowd that had assured her there was 
|nothing in divorce—that, if anything, it 
enhanced a girl’s attraction. Standing, 
startled as herself, outside the expectant 
circle, was Larry. It was then that she 
recognized the malice of Mrs. Reel’s invitation. 
To the challenge of that malice something in 
her responded. 

With determined graciousness she passed 
from group to group, not deceived by the 
insincere warmth of their greetings. They 
were overdoing their heartiness in the attempt 
to be nice to her. The women were the poorest 
actors. There were those who did not act 
at all, but evidenced their real feelings, 3% 
their hostess had done before them, by mount 
ing guard over their men as though she werea 
pickpocket. She could feel what they wert 
thinking—that she’d proved herself light- 
fingered with one woman’s husband. : 

She came to the event for which theif 
mouths watered—her encounter with Larry. 
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“ Y, Larry, of all persons!” she held out 

her hand. “It’s awfully good to meet you. 
No one said a word. I hadn’t an idea you 
were here till I entered.” . 

Her naturalness dissipated his emberrass- 
Pirin some one’s been playing foxy.” 

Mr. Reel was at her elbow, enveloping her 

ith hospitality. 
we in of conversation restarted. The 
first stone had been cast. It had done her no 

e. 
me was announced. As they trooped 
into the hall, she found herself isolated. The 
men were willing enough to engage her, but 
their womenfolk were shepherding them. 

They entered the dining-room; the guests 
stood clumped, attentive to the directions of 
their hostess. 

“You're sitting on my right—the place of 
honor.” It was Mr. Reel addressing her from 
the far end of the table. 

“She’s sitting next to me,” his wife corrected. 

“That’s next time.” He patted the vacant 
chair and beckoned. 

As Joyce obeyed, Mrs. Reel shot a glance 
which said plainly this was the last time, if her 
wishes were consulted. 


HERE was the usual lull after everybody 

was seated, the mental skirmishing for new 
conversational openings, the semi-private, 
experimental remarks. Joyce knew, beyond a 
doubt, what every one was thinking. They 
were a mob, without leadership, eager to 
attack. 

She looked up vigilantly. The mob had 
found a leader. The attack was commencing. 

“T saw a play the other day. A queer sort 
of play. It was called ‘The Circle.’” 

Youth was leading the attack. It was the 
doll-faced Elizabeth, with her childish trick 
of tossing her hair from before her eyes as 
she talked. Mr. Reel fell into the trap. 

“A queer sort of play! You’re too young to 
see queer plays. What was it about?” 

“Tt’s dificult to describe. It was about a 
married girl who wanted to bolt with a man- 
friend. Her mother-in-law, who had bolted 
years before, came to stay with her, bringing 
her lover with her. When they found out 
what was brewing, they tried to dissuade her. 
Of course, they couldn’t. When she bolted, 
they cheered her off.” 

“Queer enough,” Mr. 
“and highly improbable! 
moral?” 

_ “There wasn’t any,” the wide eyes became 
Innocent, “unless it was that bolting runs in 
families.” 

“In families! That’s far-fetched. 
theory! Contagion by marriage! The girl 
wasn’t her daughter.’’ Then Mr. Reel became 
aware that he was caught. “Humph!” he 
grunted disgustedly. 

The subject was seized upon and worried. 
Conversation became general. Was it a fact 
that the tendency to low morals could be 
communicated? Examples were cited. Di- 
vorce did run in families. It was a case of 
bad example. The taint was so persistent 
that, even when it skipped direct descendants, 
oa frequently cropped out in the in- 

ws. 

P Elizabeth gave a new turn to the discussion. 
Do all people, when they kick over the traces, 
make a dash for the Riviera?” 

There was suppressed laughter soon, silencéd 
y furtive glances. 

‘Why should they?” some one encouraged. 
_ Elizabeth turned to Joyce with bland imper- 
tinence. “You ought to be able to tell us?” 
Mr. Reel gasped. His napkin slipped to the 
floor. He was levering himself up, his lips 
_ for denunciation, when Joyce touched 

| don’t know about ought,” she said gently. 
hi wasn’t there for long; within less than 
arb hours I’d decided to return. But if 

you mean is that my mother left her 


Reel commented, 
What was the 
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The Coast of Folly 


husband, and that she lives there, then per. 
haps I ought.” 

“That’s exactly what she does mean,” Mr 
Reel growled. “That’s the meaning of this 
entire conversation.” ? 

“I’m sure—” the offender commenced. 

Joyce cut her short. “Don’t trouble to say 
you're sorry, Elizabeth, or to pretend this 
happened by a misunderstanding. You’re no 
more to blame than anybody else; you've 
merely been the others’ spokesman—they 
urged you on. Your treatment of me js 
perfectly natural—exactly what a girl in my 
position might expect. But it’s been inter. 
esting to listen to you because— Do yoy 
remember the last time we discussed this 
matter? It was at a Sunday luncheon, just 
like this, but at Cape June, on the day the 
first lie had been printed about me, and Larry, 
by rescuing me, had given it a sort of emphasis, 
It’s a proof of the unconscious hypocrites we 
are. I held that it would have been better 
had I drowned, than to have to live with g 
slur upon my character; but all of you, with 
the exception of Larry, maintained that 
morality was out of date, a kill-joy narrowness, 
Since then you’ve had time to dig down into 
yourselves, and you’ve discovered that you're 
far more old-fashioned than you’d fancied. 


| You’re so old-fashioned that beneath all your 


lax talk and pretence of profligacy, you’re just 
as willing to turn persecutors as your Puritan 


|fore-fathers. If there were a ducking-stool 


handy and no police to stop you, you’d have 
me in the water.” 

She smiled whimsically, studying their 
expressions. Every eye, except those of 
Larry and Mr. Reel, was averted. 

“Don’t you see what you’ve been establish- 
ing?” she continued with growing earnestness. 
“You’ve been establishing that I was right that 
Sunday at Cape June and that you were wrong. 
You’ve been banging it into me that morality 
counts for everything. That nobody’s safe 
without it. That it’s smart to talk and act 
like a pagan only so long as you keep the 
decent side of the fence. The moment any 
one tumbles over, the jest of tolerance ends, 
If any one takes you at your word and believes 
you admire wickedness, that’s his or her fault. 
As far as you’re concerned, you disown respon- 
sibility. You think I’ve tumbled over. If 
I had, it wouldn’t be wonderful; you all did 
your surreptitous best to push me. But you 
haven’t even waited to be sure. Because you're 
honorable and my honor is called in question, 
you’re already washing your hands.” 

Then she said a thing that was amazing. 
“I’m glad of it; you’ve put me on my mettle, 
You, too, ought to be glad; you’ve placed on 
record that you’re not such rotters as you 
sometimes make out.” 

Pushing back her chair, she rose without 
anger. ‘After this I shall be the skeleton at 
the banquet. It’ll be kindness on my part to 
be going.” 

Two men sprang up as she left. The 
younger reached the door and flung it wide 


|for her. Not until she gained the hall did 


she acknowledge his courtesy. 

“Go back, Larry, and face it out. You don’t 
want them to think you’re afraid of them” 

“TI don’t care what they think, the cowards— 
getting after you like that.” 

“Then care what I think.” 

To Mr. Reel she said: “I won’t keep you 
long. If it isn’t asking too much, may I 
speak with you in private?” 
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HAVING led the way upstairs to his library, 
he turned the key after their entrance. He 


| did it with puffing valiance, as though deter 


mined to hold the fort against all comers. 
From habit he seated himself at his desk, 
which was pushed into an alcove formed by 
the window. He faced into the room. Behin 
him, from the wintry vista of street, a reflected 
whiteness fell. The walls of the room were 
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lined with law -books, which gave out a 

faintly moldy fragrance. In the wide hearth 
a fire was burning brightly. 7 e 
He picked up a pen and commenced stab- 

bing at a blotter. When he spoke, he made 

no attempt to meet her gaze. 


“Pye something to say before you get 
going. I didn’t urge you to stay to see you 
insulted. I knew my wife had cut up foolish 
over my trip to see you off, but I hadn’t an 
idea her friends were “feeling ‘spiteful. They’re 
her friends—not mine. I want that under- 
stood. I make my friends at business and 
meet ’em at clubs. To the people who share 
my hospitality I have to be introduced.” He 
tossed the pen aside, as though despairing of 
convincing her. “I’m ashamed of the riffraff 
downstairs.” ° 


“THEY'RE the best people,’ she smiled. 
“As for yourself, I never supposed—” 
“Then, if you never supposed,” he sighed 
gratefully, “You’re more generous than I’d 
have been under the circumstances. But 
that’s neither here nor there. Something’s 
brought you racing back from France. What 

is it?” 

She took a step nearer and hesitated. 

“My heart’s as big as my body ,»’ heprompted. 
“You don’t need to fear me.’ 

“T’ve come back to fight,” she said. 

He looked up sharply. ‘Whom and what?” 

“People like the people downstairs.” 

He brought his fist thumping down. “Good 


for you! By heavens, we'll smash them.” HE china featured above is one of the many beautiful 
“Not that way,” she corrected. “I wish to ; 
siske them again my friends.” open stock patterns to be found wherever Haviland 
He seemed to swell out as he pushed back China is sold. It is oriental in design and coloring; gold 
his chair. “My child, that’s not fighting. edged; and further enriched with a narrow gold lace border. 
You couldn’t make them your friends; there’s 
no friendship in them. They’ll eat and drink Haviland China always bears the famous trademarks here 
at your table and go away to sandbag you. shown. It is obtainable in a wide variety of patterns at 
They've fewer standards than the naked first class China or Department stores. Write for name 
redskin they’ve supplanted; once he’d broken of nearest Dealer if you don’t already know him. 
your bread, he held it a sacred duty to protect 
you. But these people—the aristocracy of 
our Christian civilization, for whose preser- 
vation youth in its millions has scarcely 
finished dying—they’re all right for jazzing and 
bridge-playing and scandal-mongering—for not 
much else. They’ve no affections, no loyal- 
ties, no memories—not a philanthropic emo- 
tion among them. They exist for their own 


appetites; they’re out for themselves. Surely ronson dry above dole 
4 ze 


you understand them?” aS 
“They’re just people,” she protested, “the Ss F 
same as other people. Perhaps, when they’re 


discouraged, that’s what they say of us. I’m 


Ss fw Za 
beginning to suspect we find in others exactly 
the things we cultivate in ourselves.’ 
“That’s hard on you.” He pyramided his O 
fingers. ‘“You’ve found uncharity and your- 
self figuring in a divorce-court.’ 


She t k hi “Which is 
e took him up quickly. ‘Which is what 1t East 26th do Neue vee 


I deserve.’ 


There was a deep silence, during which the 
only sound was the tinkling of sleigh- bells and . lA 
- — tread of horses passing beneath | ° 
the window at a trot. ; ° 2 

“You mean?” he questioned. Coloring Christmas Cards and Folders 
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“But it does,” she insisted. ‘There’s noth- 


ing gained by butting one’s head against - ‘ 
fac ts.’ . r ne * ° ¥ t Hear ts 
“If there wasn’t,” he smiled grimly, “I Ask for H @] rl ic k Ss A oul 
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The Coast of Folly 


“What did you discover? More trouble” 

She locked away down the snow-blanketed 
length of street, following the swiftly-moving 
passage of her thoughts. She was back on the 
sun-dazzled Terrace at Monte Carlo, watching 
pigeons being murdered, listening to her 
mother, experiencing the heart-ache of dreams 
disappointed. 

“I discovered myself,” she said softly: 
“the real me, mean and treacherous; the me 
who blames my faults on others, and cheats 
and whimpers to escape the consequences. | 
discovered the me who’s like these persons 
downstairs, without affections, loyalties, mem- 
ories. The me who creeps along the edge of 
precipices to show off; the me who’d clutch 
at anybody and everybody for company when 
I’m falling. And then I discovered the other 
| me.” 

“What’s she like?” he encouraged. 

Her answer came reluctantly. ‘She wants 
to be what she hoped to be when she was little 
and said her prayers—and took God for 
| granted.” 

“‘And if she learns to do it again, what’s the 
| reward?” 

“I haven’t thought.” She blushed pain- 
fully. “Nannie says I shall find God every- 
where.” 

“In the people downstairs, for instance?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“In Mrs. Fay?” 

Was he poking sly fun at her? She gazed 
at him, startled; then stuck to her guns. 

“Perhaps.” 

If he noticed her resentment, he ignored it. 

“Let’s go back to this discovery of yourself. 
If I’m anything of a guesser, it wasn’t so much 
yourself you discovered as that your mother 
wasn’t the wronged woman you’d imagined. 
It took you less than thirty hours to arrive at 
| that conclusion. Right here in America there 
| were those of us who could have given you the 
| same information in less than thirty seconds. 
| What would have been the use? Salvation’s 
| something born in you. We had to let you 
| take your chance. You might never have 
| come back. Going to her was your test. If 

you’d stayed, as many of us dreaded, you'd 

| have proved yourself her sort. You're burn- 
ing up with anger at the intimacy with which 
I talk of her. Years ago, before you were 
thought of, I all but married her.” 





N AN instant the flames cf her indignation 
were quenched. ‘You!” 

Her incredulity was wounding. 

| “Yes, I. Why not? Princess Honey-pot 
| we called her. All the Izds, who were in love 
with love, swarmed after her. If she hadn’t 
| refused me, you, with a few modifications, 
| might have been my daughter.” 

| His hand groped after hers. Then the true 
| cause of her astonishment turned his senti- 
ment to ridicule. : 

“You can’t picture your mother and myself 

in the same frame! I don’t ask you to believe 
|me, but I was once a good-looker. Miss 
| Joyce, you had a close call.” 
It was too bizarre that the stout Mr. Reel 
| might conceivably have been her father. She 
allowed her mind to dwell on it. So that was 
the reason for his fondness! 

“So you see,” he was saying, his merry 
eyes twinkling, “I was almost in the family. 
That ought to make a difference. It should 
help you to listen to me patiently. A moment 
ago you were almost cross. It should con- 
vince you that, however much I pain you, I 
have your best interests at heart.” 

“But mother,” she fluttered, “was she 
always—?” a 
| “The perverse vou you’ve been describing? 
| Always. -It’s one of the saddest bits of 

knowledge that character doesn’t alter. You 

remain what you were when you were born. 

You can develop character; you can’t remodel 

it. That’s where so many idealists make bad 

architects: they try to erect cathedrals on 
foundations meant for stables. Your mother 
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vas woman whom no one could build on; her) Ieee, 


underpinnings were too crazy. She hadn’t 


. enough patience to make a loyal wife, nor 


sufficient bravado to make an out-an-out 
cocolte. She straddled. between the two; she’s 
earned the rewards of neither. When you 
tossed up the sponge and took to escaping, I 
was afraid you—” 

“And you think now?” she interrupted. 

“That you're straight as a string and as 
impractical as a crusader.” 

“But do you think I'll come out on top?” 

“That depends.” He glanced earnestly at 
his fingernails. “This appearance of sinking 
under a sense of shame has created a disas- 
trous impression. You can guess what’s been 
stid, ‘Like mother, like daughter.’ People 
who would have championed you—my wife, 
for instance—are now saying, ‘It must be so; 
look the way’s she acted.’ And then your long 
delay has given your traducers a start.” 


“pyuat do you advise?” The question was 
asked nervously. 

“Tit for tat. That you get after Mrs. Fay 
and get after her hard.” 

“Tt’s what I intend, but we mayn’t agree on 
the method.” 

“The method’s standardized, if it isn’t par- 
ticularly pleasant. There’s nothing to agree 
on. Do to her what she’s done to you. Have 
her watched. Rout out the sources of her 
cooked-up evidence. Buy up, by giving extra, 
the people whom she’s bought. If you can, 
plant agents in her home to extract testimony 
from her servants. The principle you have to 
go on is that all the world has something to be 
ashamed of. She’s. lived longer than you, so 
she ought to have more to her discredit. 
When you’ve a sufficient collection of pre- 
sumptions and conjectures, disclose your hand 
alittle. Let her believe you know more than 
you do and can expose her.” 

“In other words, Mr. Reel, trade on the 
fact that most of us have a guilty conscience? 
But I’m not good at torturing. I never was. 
It’s a flabbiness I inherit from my mother. 
‘Our fatal softness,’ she calls it.” 

She bent forward, bringing her face beneath | 
his eyes. It was a trick of gentleness her 
mother had had before her. } 

“I’m poor. I’ve got no money for rascality. 
I have to adopt a different method. I went 
to see Mrs. Fay before setting out for France. 
I think I told you. I was already turning 
coward; she robbed me of the remainder of my 
courage. Now that I’m braver, I want to 
visit her once more, with a lawyer—and this 
time with Larry.” | 

“Humph! A conference! I doubt whether | 
she'll grant it. It would impress her as the 





preface to a reconciliation. And then you’re 
reckoning on Larry; he mayn’t want it either. | 
As for Mrs. Fay, she’s bitter, my dear girl. | 
Everything would indicate that she’s out for 
revenge and the last collectable cent of ali- 
mony.” 

“But I want to go straight,” there were 
tears in her voice, “to go straight and to win 
back my reputation. I’m handicapped by the 
tradition of my mother’s example. Even if 
this disgrace hadn’t been sprung upon me, it 
Was up to me to go straighter than any other 
girl. Nobody warned me. It was my inter- 
view with Mrs. Fay. that decided me to go 
abroad. In my panic I told her a falsehood. 
If I’m going to put myself on record as honor- 
able, I must begin where the dishonor started. 
You promised, if I returned, you’d help me. | 
Keep your promise by arranging this meeting 
lor me.” 

“As your lawyer?” 
wl glance. ‘ 

_ As my lawyer, if it won’t prove too expen- 
sive.’ 

“Hang the expense!” he exploded. “What 
meant was, are you entrusting your defence 
to me professionally?” 

“I suppose— Yes, of course.’ 

“Then you’ve put me in an awkward 
position, young lady. There are generosities | 
in which I might assist you as a friend, which | 


He threw her a wise- | 


, | 
| 
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“‘That’s 
it mother. 
Ah, that feels good!” 
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of pain 


Now this famous health light of Science 
can serve you at home! 


i recent years physicians have accomplished 
marvelous results with the Stein-O-Lite 
Therapeutic Lamp in relieving pain. 


How the Stein-O-Lite vanquishes pain 


Hot applications have been used since time 
immemorial for soothing pain. But these, such 
as hot water, poultices, plasters, ete.—while 
helpful, have little powers of penetration. 
They heat only the surface. Seldom do they reach 
the seat of pain. 

Stein-O-Lite’s action, on the 
other hand, is strikingly different. 
Its warm rays—golden as trop- 
ical sunlight—not only heat the 
surface but penetrate deeply be- 
neath wu. They reach the source 
of pain! They quickly break up 
the pain-throbbing congestion and 
allow the nerves and tissues to 
relax. Thus does radiant light 
and heat in simple, safe and clean 
manner allay pain. 

Stein-O-Lite 
rays are dis- 
tributed ev- 
enly —no 
“burning 


As simple to operate as 
an electric iron 

No professional ability is re- 
quired. Simply attach the Stein- 
O-Lite plug to any light socket— 
it’s ready for work. Press the switch—and 
you have the pain soothing golden rays! 
Works effectively on either alternating or 





Why Stein-O-Lite is 
Safe for the Home the trial 


direct current up to 120 volts. To regulate 
the degree of heat, simply hold your Stein- 
O-Lite closer or farther from the body. 


We invite you to try a Stein-O-Lite 
We know—and physicians know—what a won- 
derful allaying agent Stein-O-Lite is. But we 
want you to try it thoroughly—at our risk on 
FIVE DAYS’ TRIAL 
Send us $12 in money order, bank draft or 
check (we will send it C. O. D. postage pre- 
paid.) If Stein-O-Lite does not 
prove all that accompanying lit- 
erature proclaims, return it after 
i period and we will 
cheerfully refund your money. 
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g Beauty Case 


Containing Powder and 


ouge, with 


individual puffs and large mirror $ 15 { 
To the woman who likes to be perfectly groomed this Silver plated \ 
> a4 t . erm 
Beauty Case will bea welcome accessory, It is up-to-date and prac- 
tical, contains a double compact of fine powder and rouge and is 


fitted with large mirror. I 
engraved FREE. Diameter of case 2! inches. 


One old English initial 


Send for our FREE GIFT BOOK—Contains 170 


pages of otherexceptional values. Gifts for all occa- 


sions. 


Write TODAY for your copy. 


BAIRD-NORTHCO., 954 Broad St., Providence,R.1. 


ANE BRYANT Mater- 
nity Clothes enable you 

to dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity—and 
after baby comes, as well. 


Very latest modes, clever- 
ly designed to conceal con- 
dition. Simple adjust- 
ments provideexpansion. 


Style Book FREE 


New Style Book showing 
latest stylesin Dresses, 
Coats, Skirts, Corsets for 
Maternity Wear. Write today. 


fane Hryant fo. 





Hill Champion Clothes Dryer 


brings happiness to the clothesyard. Saves 
steps and strength because basket need not 
be moved while clothes are being hung up 
or taken down. Dries the clothes quickly 
because it is made to circulate. Easily re- 
moved when not in use. Will last a lifetime. 
Our folder C will interest you. Sent upon 
request, 


Hill Clothes Dryer Company 


48 Central Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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Bw up your bed with a Dolly 
Madison Bed Spread and see what 
a difference it makes in the room. 
Draperies and other decorations of this 
same Dolly Madison Crinkle Cloth will 
add to the charming effect. In lovely 
color combinations. 

This beautiful fabric is easily washed, 
requires no ironing, and retains its 
lustre and ‘coloring. But you must get 
the genuine, which has the label sewn 
in the corner. 


Dolly Madison spreads are sold at the 
better stores. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send us his name and ask for illus- 
trated booklet. For 25c we will send you 
a cunning dolly’s bedspread. 


GEORGE ROYLE & CoO Manufacturers ’ a Neg Ns 
Frankford, Philadelphia a ; 3 p 
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ype Beautiful Book on Corsetry 
Nu Bone Tells you Why—Send for it. 






“TS my NuBone Corset comfortable? . Yes, because it is 
boned with the wonderful NuBone Woven Wire Stay 
and is made to my own exact requirements. | saw the 
advertisement and sent for the Corsetry Book. ‘The pic- 
tures and explanations were a rev elation to me. At last 
I had found a corset of youthful, graceful lines combined 
with perfect comfort. An expert corseticre came and 
took my measurements and planned a stylish, comfort 
able corset built for me. The price was very reas nable. 
It is the best corset investment I have ever made. Vil 
never waste money again on ordinary corsets. 















THE NUBONE CORSET CO. 
442 East 25th Street 
Erie, Pa. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Acolian Building 33 West 42d St. 


AUSTRALIA 
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The Coast of Folly 


I must strongly advise against as your lawyer. 
This encounter with Mrs. Fay is one of 
them.” 

During the space of two hours he advised 
against it, heedless of the fading daylight. To 
overcome her urgency for instant reinstate- 
ment he marshaled all his arguments. She 
was weakening her hand by admitting that in 
any smallest detail she had been false. It 
wasn’t likely Mrs. Fay would see her; if she 
did, it would be only to steal an advantage. 
Supposing the move achieved the impossible 
and her name was dropped, that wouldn’t be 
vindication. The only vindication worth 
having was a public disproving of the charge, 


* | The trial was to take place under the laws of a 


state which required that infidelity should be 
established. It seemed unnecessary to em- 
phasize that infidelity embraced far more than 
alienated affections or flirtaticn. The belief 
in the general public’s mind was that a wife 
who petitioned, had proof positive— The 
unended sentence was eloquent. Nothing 
ought to satisfy an innocent party, thus 
recklessly accused, short of restoration of her 
honor in open court; or, should the charge be 
withdrawn, published apology. To accept a 
less redress would leave a taint of suspicion. 

He made no headway. Her quixotic 
determination remained unshaken to approach 
Mrs.Fay in person. By the time he acknowl- 
edged himself defeated, they were two out- 
lines grumbling at each other through the 
shadows. 

“Excuse me. It’s dark.” 

He switched on the lamp. “I never had 
such an obstinate client. What it amounts to 
is that I’m to assume all the responsibility, 
while you conduct your defense as you like. 
You don’t even show me proper confidence. 
You refuse to tell me what you intend to say, 
if Mrs. Fay’s lawyers express willingness.” 

She rose quietly. Her strategic moment 
had arrived. “Thank you from the bottom 
of my heart. What it really amounts to is 
that I’m no longer cheating.” 





The house was in silence. Coats and hats 
| had disappeared from the hall. As he opened 
the door into the frosty night, he reminded 
| her, “I’m the only man of my standing who 
| would attempt this for you.” 

| “The reason I chose you,” she smiled. 
| “You’re straight. I return the compliment.” 

“How about a taxi?” he remembered. 
| “Tt isn’t necessary.” 

Not until her fascination had dwindled 
| beneath the stars did he realize that he wasn’t 
| cut out for a Sir Galahad; that he was only a 
|} middle-aged fat man, in fear of a wife whom 

he’d offended. 
6 


4IVI days had passed of nerve-wrecking 
anxiety, during which Joyce. had heard 
nothing from Mr. Reel. Her brain was 
fertile with unhappy explanations: he had 
thought better of his promise; his wife had 
forbidden him; he had failed in the prosperity 
| of the undertaking. 

With the wearisome delay, her talent for 
| self-distrust reasserted itself. Perhaps she 
was as much without punch in her attempt to 
do right as she had been in her drifting period. 
This resurrected courage might be no more 
than a perverted form of cowardice. 

“You can’t erect cathedrals on foundations 
meant for stables. No one could build on 
her; her underpinnings were too crazy.” 

Scraps from Mr. Reel’s disapproving 
philosophy drummed in her head. She woke 
in the night terror-stricken by the thought 
that her struggle was useless—she was too 
much like her mother. 

Most of all she regretted the stalwart 
attitude she had taken up with Mr. Reel. 
She had left herself no loophole, so fanatical 
had been her righteousness. ; 

“I’ve come back to the stones,” she had said 
in effect. “Shower them on me. Dont 
spare me.” 
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Hlis silence might mean that he was sparing 
», = times she snatched her pen to 
write him, canceling instructions, leaving 
the conduct of her affairs entirely in his 

nds: : : 

s was mistaken. You have the experience. 
ere eee 

what you think is practical.” 

pride rebelled, and something else—her 

conscience. Yet what a hopeless task she had 

set herself! How could she expect that frank- 

ness would disarm an enemy who had stooped 

to the treachery of an ambush? So in all her 

decisions, whether for good or ill, she dis- 

covered weakness. d 

“To be a fool is the unforgivable offense. 
My mother’s fatal softness! That’s why 
women get scuttled so much more quickly 
than men. They’re the bigger fools because 
they pay the heavier penalty. They know the 
odds.” ¢ 

But that mood was not permanent. High 
over her doubt, like a lark when the shell-fire 
grows quiet, she heard the confident singing of 
alittle voice: 


“To fight aloud is very brave, 
But gallanter I know 

Who charge within the bosom 
The cavalry of woe.” 


Tranquillity possessed her heart again. To be 
gallant and at peace in doing things that were | 
true—compared with such vindication nothing | 
else mattered. 

It was late Friday night, when the telephone 
rang, breaking the long silence. She took up 
the receiver in a clamor of hope. 

“Miss Gathway talking.” 

“Listen, Joyce. Don’t speak my name. 
You recognize the voice?” 

She was shaking in every limb. “I think 
$0. 

“Well, I called you up to say that I'll be 
where you want me to be, to-morrow.” 

“But where are you now?” 

“Let that question rest. Some one may be | 
listening in on our conversation. To visit you 
might create a prejudice. You understand? | 
So I'll have no other chance of getting your | 
ideas until we meet at the house.” 

“But if I give you my ideas and some one’s 
listening—” 

‘Til give you mine,” he cut short her | 
protest. “She’s not so sure of herself as she | 
seems, or else the trial wouldn’t have been so | 
long delayed. She’s discovered a missing link | 
somewhere, which she’s hoping some indiscre- | 
tion of ours will supply. Your leaving the | 
country did away with indiscretions. Any 
slip to-morrow may supply the missing link 
for her.” 

“I shan’t make any slips,” Joyce said | 
quietly. 

“You might.” 

“No. You can judge how I shall act from 
the way I acted Sunday.” 

There was a pause. Then: “On Sunday 
you were splendid. You forced me to do 
exactly what was right.” 

“I hope you'll go on doing it?” 

“What?” 

“Facing it out.” 

“It’swhat Tintend doing. The intimidating 
eliect of the human eye! The superior being 
in the den of lions!” “A ghostly laugh reached 
ter. “Hullo! There’s somebody listening in 
On us. 

He rang off so suddenly that she had no 
ume to reply. While she hesitated, a tap 
sounded from the passage. On opening the 
door, a telegram was thrust into her hand. 
it Was a confirmation of the news which Larry 
had just given her. , 

“Arranged for to-morrow, Saturday afternoon. 

ae fetch you,” rv 

The signature was “John Reel.” 
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SATURDAY! Saturday! All her crises 
h seemed to befall her on a Saturday, 
When the rest of the world was making glad. 
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CURTAIN 
RODS 


make it easy to have artistic window 
drapings—and display them perfectly. 


IRSCH Curtain Rods are simple in construction, easy to in- 
stall. They go on or come off the brackets by merely tilting, 
yet never come down accidentally. They come single, double or 


FreeB 


Illustrated in colors. With 
it you can plan window 
drapings for every room. 
Suggests materials, colors, 
rods, etc. Our Seventh and 
finest book, mailed free. 


triple—extension style or cut-to-fit. 


The FLAT shape prevents sagging, insures 
neat draping effects. The Velvetone Brass or 
Velvetone White finish will not rust or tarnish, 
staying like new for years. 


Sold by better stores everywhere 
Look for the trade mark name “«#ieh” on the carton 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 1153 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 


Manufacturers of Kirsch Curtain Rods and everything best 
in window draping accessories 


Kirsch Mfg. Co, of Canada, 254 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 





Ask for and See that You Get Kixéch Curtain Rods 
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We d d i ng ‘Invitations, Announcements. Ete.|" Big Profits in Home Cooking! 


or 100 Imitation Engraved, 
$5.00. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 


G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1062 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, Pa. | FTOSt-" 


| give big profits. How tocater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, 
| cafeterias, etc. Write for free klet, “Cooking for 
American School i E.S8th St., Chicago 
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Make at Home 
Parchment shades, lamps, and 


Delightful work — easy — profitable 
+; shields in artistic designs are very 


Megat» “ope in vogue. — - pammiorice 
qestegere y getting our shades flat, designed 
<2 ready forcoloring. (300 designs and 
sizes.) Full directions. Anyone can do it. 

If you are interested in studying color 

harmony, unusual methods of treatment. 

effective combinations, send 15c for 32 


-—_ \ 
SIMPLICITY {2.\ "Sad painting parchment shades. both 


Furniture equipped 


f \ in oil and water colors. No teacher is 


with 
i required. 15 beautifully colored illustra- 


DOMES oF SILENCE \ tions showing finished shades. 


“Better than Casters” — 


out of order—no parts to oil—no wheels to catch. 


CHINA PAINTERS! 


l0to40 percent. Weare America’s largest 
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Save Furniture, Floors and Rugs. 
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On sale at Hardware and Department Stores. Send for free catalog, <4G. showing Lamps. Shades 
10 cents per set and China. Contains over 2000 illustrations. 
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RIGHT NOW. 


those prizes and earning regular spending money. 


Regular Fellows 


—Who would rather play football than eat 
—Who live in small towns 


—Boys from the east, west, north and 


—And make the most of it 
—Boys who hate to beg money from 


—And have regular spending money every month 


—And football equipment, boxing gloves, skates 
—And bicycles, sport sweaters, athletic equipment 
—And watches, tools, games, radio sets, rifles 


—And a whole bunch of other FREE prizes 


will be very wise boys if they sign and mail this coupon 
It will let you in on something GOOD! 


Junior Leaders’ Business League, (O. G.) 
International Magazine Company, 

119 West 46th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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October 1923 Good Housekeeping 


Boott Towels may be used for an invigorating 
rub-down, for they are sturdy; or they will thor- 
oughly absorb all moisture gently. 

Koott Towels are bright-white and handsome. 
The two-ply yarn throughout insures durability. 
The price of Boott Towels makes it possible for 
every home to have all the towels needed. 

Buy standard Boott Towels in Packages of Six, 
or make your own towels, bibs, aprons, bureau 
covers, etc., from a Bolt of Boott Toweling. Both 
may be obtained from most first-class Dealers. 
Send your dealer’s name and thirty cents to Boott 


Mills, Lowell, Mass., Dept. HOS, and receive in return 
a standard 18" x 36" cut-length hemstitched towel. 


BOOTT MILLS, Dept. HO3, Lowell, Mass. 
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The Coast of Folly 








beg 

But this Saturday seemed the longest she had last 
ever experienced. She wakened early, as the E 
first faintness of the December dawn wags spit 
spreading. She turned on the pillow, reclosing aga 
her eyes, but was dragged back to consciousness dow 
by the question, ““What’s making me so sad?” : 
Then she remembered and lay with clenched “Be 
hands, striving to recapture her serenity, go 
Tardily the dawn strengthened. The sullen ma) 
flatness of sleeping roofs took shape. Stealthy T 
sounds gathered in volume, till they ran to. gia 
in t 





gether, like mountain torrents in a steady 
deluge. With the broad smile of a home. 
coming burglar, the jaunty sun scaled the 
spiked horizon, leaving a trail of golden loot 
behind. Later Nannie entered, demanding 











































what she would choose for breakfast. It was life’ 
the question they asked condemned criminals ultir 
on the morning of their execution. It 
“Nothing.” Then, in explanation and his § 
apology: ‘“To-day’s when I see her. It was hote 
too late to tell you—the wire was received last Seve 
night.” was: 
“My poor lamb!” Faithful arms went phra 
about her. “But to-day, of all days, you As 
mustn’t neglect your body.” “Ke 
Sitting down at her bedside, the old nurse at 01 
fed her, reviving tendernesses of almost forgot- As fi 
ten days. the t 
“Don’t get up till it’s necessary; your body Sh 
needs resting.” belie 
Again her body, as though the tussle would had 
be physical! Hum 
Throughout the morning they talked, by h 
long gaps intervening, fighting off the threat ons 
of the future. It was only on safe topics that intel 
they conversed: childhood; her grandfather as at th 
he had been; her mother as she had pictured her mar 
before truth spoiled illusion. She hadn't obser 
bought her grandfather anything for Christ- blooc 
| mas. Probably his last Christmas! She pisos 
| would like to, if she were sure he would accept way 
| it. Then the dread of the future refused to be Th 
ignored. The 
“How would mother act, if she had to face been 
my ordeal?” This 
Nannie made a grimace, as though swallow- As 
ing bitter medicine. “She wouldn’t, if there the ‘ 
was a door of escape. But if her back was pictui 
to the wall, she’d make a brave showing. creat 
| The blood in her would tell.” I 
“My back’s to the wall, and I’m her daugh- resp 
| ter.” Flinging off the covers, Joyce leaped to Ha 
| the floor. ‘Dress me, Nannie. We’ll makea door, 
brave showing.” It] 
When, shortly after one, Mr. Reel was confe 
announced, she greeted him with, “Thank three 
goodness, you’ve brought no flowers!” his fe 
“Why ‘thank goodness’? And why should I?” ra 
“For my funeral.” = 
“Tt mayn’t be your funeral,” he beamed behin 
with forced cheerfulness. ““Hadn’t that thought ward 
occurred?” chair, 
| “You’re convinced it will be,” she flung She v 
| back his smile. “I could tell by your expres- gold v 
sion the moment you entered.” _ 
He became prodigiously solemn. “TI see no Pa rd 
road out, unless—” = 
She caught him by the lapels, unconscious See a 
of the familiarity. “Unless?” rea 
“Unless you hold a trump-card, of which a 
you’ve told nobody.” th “pe 
“What sort of trump-card?” 2g 
scious 
whom 
IS eyes searched hers. “If you have the apart : 
| goods on Mrs. Fay,” he said slowly. “I bony. 
| mean by that, if you can produce evidence to face y 
show that she herself has been unfaithful.” been 
“You may set your mind at rest,” she Lincol 
patted his plump shoulder. “If I have 4 the m 
| trump-card, it isn’t that.” broodi 
“You’d have set my mind at rest if it were. Con 
How about lunch?” he changed the subject. Tose, ¥ 
| Then, as they descended, “I wish I knew your K€ 
game. You must have one. You can’t have circum 
come back three thousand miles and put are in 
“yourself to this inconvenience for nothing.” except 
“Three thousand miles! If you could peep Utreck 
into my heart, you’d find I’d come back muci You’v 
further than that. But let’s be happy,” she him.” 
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“and talk of cheerful things. Our 
Jast meal in this hotel was doleful.”” 

He caught the anxiety of her feigned high 
spirits and responded. It was not till she was 
again alone with Nannie that she all but broke 
A not going to cry,” she declared stoutly. 
“But I’ve a request. You’ve always been 

There’s a chance that if you pray, you 
may be answered.” ; 

Tearing herself away without a backward 
glance, she rejoined Mr. Reel where he waited 


in the lobby. 
8 


“['VE always found—I don’t mean at the 
moment, but afterward—'that whenever 
life’s hit me over the head, it’s been for my 
ultimate good.” 

It was Mr. Reel’s last attempt at comfort— 
his sole remark during the journey from the 
hotel to the brown-fronted house in the 
Seventies. Apart from this interruption, she 
was left alone to occupy her mind with planning 
phrases which she was not likely to use. 

As they mounted the steps, he advised her: 
“Keep your eyes on me when you talk. Stop 
at once if I give you the signal that I object. 
As far as possible, it will be wise to let me do 
the talking.” 

She nodded, a little amused at his pontifical 
belief in the perfection of his judgment. She 
had seen him appear at times such a worried 
Humpty-Dumpty, especially when corrected 
by his wife. But now he had the air of a 
commander of armies, born to direct inferior 
intelligences. For herself, she was amazed 
at the change that had’come over her. At the 
near approach of danger she grew calm and 
observant. Perhaps her mother’s adventurous 
blood was telling. Perhaps—and this thought 
occurred as she crossed the threshold—an old 
woman’s prayers were being answered. 

There were no delays, no preliminaries. 
The gray-headed butler, who ought to have 
been a bishop, had evidently been instructed. 
“This way,’ he requested. 

As they followed him down the passage to 
the door hidden behind the staircase, Joyce 
pictured the dignified impression he would 
create giving evidence. 

“T recall the young lady’s name,”’ he paused 
respectfully, “but yours, sir?” 
Having listened to it, he flung wide the 
door. “Miss Gathway and Mr. Reel.” 
It looked more like a social gathering than a | 
conference of enemies. About the hearth | 
three people were assembled. Larry was on | 
his feet, giving a nervous imitation of a | 
man at ease by his own fireside; his back | 
was toward the blaze, his hands clasped | 
behind him, his head thrust slightly for- | 
ward. Mrs. Fay sat in a high-backed | 
chair, as if posing for a Sargent portrait. 
She was gowned in a dull shade of greenish 
gold which offset the brightness of her wheat- 
colored hair and exaggerated the flawless | 
pallor of her complexion. Her smile was | 
pensively ironical. Her exquisitely-formed | 
feet and dainty ankles were wisely showing. 
Since Cannes, Joyce had learned to estimate 
women’s wiles; her mother was mistress of all 
of them. Mrs. Fay’s réle at the moment was 
that of the irresistible female, doing her uncon- 
scious best to fascinate the husband from 
whom she was hoping to be parted. A little | 
apart and awkward, was a huge man, lank and 
bony. Except that his hair was brown, his lean 
face younger and clean-shaven, he might have 
cen giving an impersonation of Abraham 
Lincoln. The resemblance went deeper than 
the merely physical; he had an expression of | 
brooding faithfulness. 
Conversation ceased abruptly. Mrs. Fay | 

tose, willowy and gracious. 

“TI don’t know what people do under such 
arcumstances, but I suppose introductions 
are in order. We’re all on speaking terms, 
except,” she turned to the huge man, “Mr. | 
Utrecht, my lawyer. He can be no stranger. | 











-~ all heard of him, if you haven’t met | 










Regulate force as well 
as temperature 


INSTANTLY 


Bp personally might 
like those sparkling 
sprays to massage you 
with all their force. The 
older folks and children, 


however, usually prefer their 
shower a little more mild. 


The Anyforce Head and Mixo- 
meterare the features of Speak- 
man Showers which give you 
instantly any shower volume 
or force at any temperature. 


Our booklet, “Once Used 
Water,” shows types of 
showers for all homes. In 
sending for a copy, will you 
please mention your plumber’s 
name? 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware 











































































NIOR Size of Kiddie-Koop 


The New JU 
yan . Combination Crib, Bassinet and Play-Pen——Costs only $14.75 Up (Freight Extra) 


| Every mother can now afford a Kiddie-Koop. Your de- 
4{ partment store, furniture store, or specialty shop can pro- 
| cure one for you, if they do not have one to demonstrate. 


Thesuperior features of Kiddie-Koop have beenestablished by ten years’ use 
, —safety screened sides, strong wood frame, woven wire springs, first quality 
mattress, patented feature giving two positions. > 2 
Folds 7 to 8 ins. Wide to Carry Anywhere 
Be sure to write for “‘Kiddie-Koop Advan- 
tages."’ If your dealer can not supply you Pi 
ask us for prices. 
E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co. 
430 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Also Mirs. Baby Bathinette 
(LOOK FOR THE NAME-PLATE—IT GUARANTEES QUALIT 
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The Bassinet Junior Size 
Modern C RIB Playpen in Bessinet 












































JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


You can give every room in your home that delightful air of 
immaculate cleanliness by using Johnson’s Polishing Wax occa- 
sionally on your furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum. 
imparts a beautiful hard, dry, glass-like polish which will not 
show finger and heel prints or collect dust and lint. 
Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and protects—all in one operation. 


* $4.35 Floor Polishing Outfit for $3.50 


With this outfit (consisting of a $3.50 Weighted Brush with Wax Applying 
Attachment and a 1 |b. (85c) can of Johnson’s Polishing Wax) you can easily 
keep your floors and linoleum like new. This Special Offer is good through 
dealers—or send $3.50 direct to us. (Price $4.00 West of the Rockies.) 


Are You Building? 


If so—you should have our book on Wood Fin- 
ishing and Home Beautifying. It tells just what 
materials to use and how to apply them. In- 
cludes color card—gives covering capacities, etc. 


Use Coupon Below. 


Our Individual Advice Department 
give a prompt and expert answer to all ques- 
tions on interior wood finishing—without cost 


or obligation. 
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Book on Home Beautifying FREE 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G. H. 10, RACINE, WIS. 
(Canadian Factory--Brantford) 

“‘The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Please send me free and postpaid your book on Wood Finishing and Home 
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My Dealer is 
My Name. 

My Address. 
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The Coast of Folly 


Joyce racked her brains to remember j, 
what connection she had heard of him. The 
name was familiar. So this was the enem 
who was publicly to flay her! She wished she 
might peer into his eyes. 

She was brought back to the present by 
Mr..Reel. His tone was brusk and legal. He 


.| se2med to be warning his opponents that he 


was not to be mollified by handshakes, that 
he preferred hostilities to courtesies. 

“We're only five. Where’s your coung| 
Larry?” : 

Larry laughed and shrugged his shoulders, 
“You forget—I’m visiting my wife. ]j 
didn’t seem polite to appear overcautious.” 

“A regrettable excess of good manners! 
Since we’re all here, let’s get down to business,” 

“You'll at least be seated,” Mrs. Fay 
suggested, setting the example. : 
* Mr. Reel chose a chair which confronted hers 
across the hearth. Joyce found herself on the 
couch within hand-stretch of her enemy. 

“T prefer to stand,” Larry announced, 
“T’m in a better position to judge what's 
happening.” 

His wife threw him the glance one gives a 
refractory child; then betook herself to baiting 
Mr. Reel. 

“And this business—what is it?” she en- 
quired pleasantly. 

Mr. Reel swayed his head from side to side, 

He was waiting for some one better in- 
formed to explain his errand. 

Scenting an advantage, Mrs. Fay continued: 
“Tt’s at your suggestion that we’ve met. 
When we received your letter—Mr. Utrecht 
and I— we were, to siy the least, surprised 
We could think of nothing about which it was 
necessary to consult us. You emphasized, if 
you remember, the two words expedient and 
advisable—not for us, we took that to mean, 
but for you. We never ought to have con. 
sented. I’m afraid it was my weakness,” she 
smiled apologetically, ‘‘“my woman’s curiosity, 
that made this meeting possible.” 


HE waited. No one stirred. The clock 

ticked more loudly. The fire settled. A 
flicker of resentment kindled in her eyes. She 
was disturbed as to the motive of the silence. 
Was it proof that she had the upper hand 
or strategy to wear down her confidence? 

“You don’t answer,” she complained. “Yet 
a moment ago you were almost rude in your 
eagerness. I’m not presuming that this is 
pleasant for any of us.’ Then, recovering 
her winning air of reasonableness: “You see, 
I’m trying to show you consideration. With- 
out consideration on both sides, whatever you 
have to say may degenerate into a hubbub 


| of recrimination.” 


There was no noticeable sign of the hubbub 
commencing. Again the mockery of the 


| ticking clock was the sole reply. She seemed 


unable to endure it. 
“But this is insulting! If you’ve nothing to 


|mention, why are you staying? And you, 


Larry,” she glanced at her husband, half in 
reproach, half in appeal, “have you no ex- 


| planation? Was it at your suggestion that 





this travesty was contrived?” 
Larry had been leaning with an arm on the 


|mantel, a hand shading his eyes. Thus 
_ addressed, he fixed his gaze on Joyce. 


“T’ve no doubt I could invent an answer 
that would satisfy you, but if it’s the truth 
you’re after, the suggestion was not mine. 

“Then whose?” 

“Mine.” Bi 

To Joyce her voice sounded shrill and piping 
as the wail of a frightened child. She com- 
pelled herself to speak again. 

“It’s no good asking Larry or Mr. Reel. I 
didn’t tell them. No one knows—only 1.” 

“What was it you didn’t tell them? We're 
sorry. Take your time.” 

It was the enemy on the couch beside her 
who addressed her. ; 

She dared to face him; his eyes were kind: 

(To be continued) 
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The Outlaw Magnificent 
(Continued from page 18) 


the tourists made their daily descent. But 
Bluey Boy was of another mind concerning a 
career of servitude. i 

When approached with a pack, he kicked, 
and reared, and finally rolled. Many a punish- 
ment had to be administered to him before he 
would consent to be burdened with packs or 

ple, and take a place in the line of tourist 
travel down the trail; and such was his clever- 
ness, even before achieving adult burrohood, 
that he found a way to relieve himself of 
unwelcome riders and at the same time appear 
innocent of guile. 

It was his custom to allow his tourist rider to 
mount unmolested. And he would start, with 
meekly hanging head, down the steep incline 
they called “Bright Angel Trail.” But 
instead of keeping to the safety of the canyon 
wall, he would mince jauntily along the edge of 
the precipice, stumbling sometimes over a 
minute boulder in the trail, taking fright at a 
waving piece of sage-brush, or sending little 
stones clinking down over the ledge’s side, 
stones that dropped sheerly for hundreds of 
feet and made no sound as they landed. 

There was another trick, even better, which 
he practised to advantage. He would stop on 
a terrifying curve of the trail, where the path 
narrows to little more than a foot in width, 
and where the ledge hangs out over a com- 
plete absence of landing place below. Here he 
would pause, as if regarding the view, thought- 
fully and appreciatively, and suddenly spy a 
bit of juicy grass just below the trail’s sharp 
rim. He would step nearer the edge despite the 
frantic protests of his rider. He would crane 
his neck delicately and lean far over, until the 
tourist astride him was tilted at a terrible 
angle over the aching void beneath. At the 
end of this performance, he was a free burro. 
The rider gladly dismounted, thankful to be 
alive and willing to walk the rest of the way. 
Bluey Boy would make his way placidly to the 
head of the line to fall in behind Supai Jim’s 
vigilant mule, his ears the very angle of naive 
innocence, the empty saddle stirrups flapping 
blithely against his sides. 


UT even with such maneuvers that gained 

for him an easy life and a local reputation 
that was a secret joy to Supai Jim, it was not in 
Bluey Boy’s nature to conform, even out- 
wardly, to a pretense of servitude. One night 
he stole away, vanished from sight and search. 
And when they caught a glimpse of him, many 
weeks later, it was only to discover that he was 
Jost to man and the ways of men. He was 
fighting a duel for the supremacy of a herd of 
wild burros. 

It was “Slim” who told Supai Jim of the 
epic battle he had witnessed. Down by a 
water hole in the Canyon he had come upon 
them, the lady burros huddled in a tremulous, 
frightened group, the nervous stamping of their 
hoofs sending a cloud of dust around them. 
And Bluey Boy and the leader of the herd were 
$0 fiercely engaged in combat that they did not 
know they were being watched. Bluey Boy 
was smaller than the gray jack who owned the 
herd. But he was quicker, and perhaps, as 
Slim averred, could scream the loudest and 
“call the toughest names.” For even as he 
watched, the gray burro reared, eyes gleaming, 
hard hoofs beating the air to strike down the 
blue pretender to his leadership. And in that 
instant, Bluey Boy, diving under the menacing 
whirlwind of teeth and hoofs, caught the other 
by the throat, hanging with the tenacity of a 
bulldog. Round and round they went, their 
shrill screams echoing from startled crags and 
shadowed canyon recesses. The dust came up 
about them in thick clouds. And when it 
cleared, only one burro was standing there—the 
new leader of the herd. He lifted his head and 
brayed his triumph to the towering walls about 
him. The lady burros milled about and cast 
anxious eyes upon their new lord and master. 
Thus did Bluey Boy first win victory in the wilds. 





If she’d only known 
of Hoffman Valves sooner! 


“wsn'T there any radiator air- 
I valve that won’t spit water 
all over the walls and floors?” 
she asked her heating-contractor, 
over the phone. 


“Certainly,” he replied, “A 
Hoffman Valve won’t—can’t in 
fact; but of course it costs a little 
more than other valves.” 


“Costs more nothing!” she 
retorted, “One of the valves I 
have now is costing me $59 for 
new wallpaper.” 


“Well,” chuckled the heating- 
contractor, “that’s why Hoffman 
Valves are really the least expen- 
sive of all. If every one knew 
what I know about the inside of 
air-valves I couldn’t sell anything 
but Hoffman’s. They’re the only 


valves that won’t spit or leak 
under any condition.” 


So she had him put Hoffman 
Valves, “Watchmen of the Coal 
Pile,” on all the radiators. Not 
only did the valves never leak 
or spit, but they made the radi- 
ators whole-hot and absolutely 
silent; and, at the end of the 
winter, she found that she had 
burned a ton less coal than any 
year before. 


Hoffman Valves will make your 
steam-heating system what it 
should be—silent, efficient and 
economical. 


There is an interesting booklet, 
“More Heat from Less Coal,” 
that tells how Hoffman Valves 
will increase comfort in your home. 
Write for your copy to-day. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


In Canada, CRANE, truiTED, branches in principal cities 
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Mart Tuts Coupon To 


Tue Horrman Speciatty Co., Inc., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Please send me the Booklet “More Heat 
from Less Coal,” which describes in de- 
tail how Hoffman Valves increase comfort 
and lower coal-bills. 
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ALouis XVI bed- 
room suite in gen- 
uine walnut. It 
consists of a single 
bed, dresser, van- 
ity toilet table and 
chiffonette, retail- 
ing at approxi- 
mately $500.00. 





What American Walnut Expresses 


Walnut is the most eloquent of all be had today at moderate prices. 
woods, Its deep, lustred brown and 
fine natural figure bespeak its dignity 
and beauty: American Walnut estab- 
lishes itself with equal grace in the real 
American home or in the collector’s 
salon. Like everything truly beautiful, 
its message is meant for all. Walnut is 
always in good taste. 

For hidden beneath its beauty is a 
sturdiness of fibre of great 
strength and durability. 
And yet furniture in this 
rarely beautiful wood may 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 802 616 South Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Walnut, chosen by the greatest decor- 
ators and architects, is available to 
all in numberless authentic modes of 
furniture. 


There is no reason why you should 
buy anything but the best. And that 
is American Walnut. 


Let us send you two free books—“The Story 
of American Walnut,” a de luxe 
treatise giving the romantic his- 
tory of walnut, and “Real Walnut 
Furniture,”’ a valuable guide for 
all who buy furniture. 





How to identify it. Three things to remember 
in buying walnut furniture. 
1. Ask if it is real walnut—if all exposed surfaces 
are real walnut. 


Cut out this mem- 
orandum for future 
reference. Be 


qualified to judge 2. Walnut has characteristic pores which appear 
on the surface as fine pen lines, dots or dashes, 
easily visible. Substitute woods do not show 
these lines, dots or dashes distinctly. 

. Make sure that legs, rails and mouldings are of 
the same wood as tops, fronts and sides— rea 
walnut. 


genuine walnut for 
yourself. 








Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 


call for ambitious women, all ages. 
Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 
Fourth Largest Industry. Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- 
Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, 
Tea Room Manager, etc. We put you in touch with excellent 


opportunities. 
Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One 
student writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- 
able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 


Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details, Write for it today. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room 2473 Washington, D. C. 
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Anne Orr’s Mew Needlework Book 


You can now secure edition No. 2 of Anne Orr’s Needle- 
work Supplement. It contains patchwork, cross-stitch 
and embroidery for youthful frocks. Bold designs in 
filet crochet for centerpieces; cross-stitch patterns. It 
shows you how you yourself can make gifts of distinc- 
tion—tea cloths, luncheon sets, collar and cuff sets. 
Anne Orr’s new method in tatting described fully. 
Illustrated in color. 15c postpaid. 
Needlework Department. 
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The Outlaw Magnificep, 


Now, it is the custom, among the 
herds that roam the Canyon, for the leader tg 
banish, if he can, all the males two years of 
age. The exiled ones form a sort of bach 
union, feed together, drink at the same wate 
holes, and drift about from slope to mesa all jg 
perfect peace. Then, after a while 
separate. Each tries to find a burro herd with 
a leader who can be killed or driven awa’ 
And so the restless striving goes on year afte 


. year; new leaders conquer and are conquered, 


But Bluey Boy’s herd of lady burros remained 
unmolested. He not only sent into exile such 
males as were approaching maturity, but he 
frequently tried his luck with the leaders of 
other herds. He always conquered them and 
added their ladies to his large and thrivj 
establishment. 

His genius for leadership was at once his 
making and his undoing. Had he been content 
to assume kingship over such burros as were 
already wild and owed no allegiance to man 
he would have flourished and achieved great 
honor wherever his name was mentioned, for 
the cowmen knew of him and wished him well, 
But his ambition grew until it throttled his 
better judgment. And so, being very greedy 
and forgetful of his debt of gratitude to man, 
ruin came upon him. 


‘THE first to bring the news of Bluey Boy’s 
unlawful activities, was a prospector who 
had gone down the trail from the Canyon’s rim 
with three burros laden with food and mining 
implements. He returned the next day, burn- 
less and filled with fury, and he spoke of Bluey 
Boy in terms that hissed and crackled as if 
with brimstone. He had camped for the night 
by the Colorado River and had turned his lady 
burros out to graze. When he woke, it wasto 
hear a stamping and a soft snorting, as if 
something of importance were being discussed 
in burro language. He raised himself cav- 
tiously, and there, in the wan light of the moon, 
a big burro, blue-gray even in that uncertain 
light, was gently but unmistakably urging the 
surprised jennies up the mountain slope. 

The prospector had shouted, but to no avail. 
For the blue burro turned on him a long, dis- 
dainful stare and broke into a trot, with the 
ladies at his heels. Then the prospector had 
seized his rifle and fired. The sharp report 
tumbled back from gaunt cliffs and deeply- 
shadowed canyons. But above all the clamor- 
ing echoes rose the shrill scream of Bluey Boy, 
the outlaw. For the bullet had hit one of his 
long ears, and it dropped down as on a hinge. 
Otherwise he had not been hurt. But he 
seriously thought he was killed. With snorts 
and shrill, savage screams he rushed up the 
hill, stamping as he went, and the lady burrs, 
terrified but faithful, followed in his plunging 
wake. 

Thus it was that Bluey Boy became Lop-ear, 
an outlaw marked for death. And though the 
stern lesson should have turned him from his 
sinful ways, it seemed only to increase his 
cunning and his determination to lure domestic 
burros from the paths of rectitude and civiliza- 
tion. Every man’s hand was against him, and 
those who had been his friends became his 
enemies. All but Supai Jim; somehow he 
could not turn against the burro whose baby- 
hood he had guarded and superintended. 

And the reason he could not feel unkindly 
towards the blue-gray outlaw of the Canyon— 
well, he told it to me hesitatingly, a little afraid 
of sentiment, and the swallows darted about us 
swiftly, their wings making tiny, shuffling 
flutters like the stirring of leaves on a windy 
day. : 
He was packing down to the Supai Indian 
village, his one burro carrying the sack of mail. 
Early in the afternoon he sighted a herd of wild 
burros, at the base of the mountain they ¢a 
the Battleship. And, on coming nearer, dis 
covered Lop-ear and his woolly clan @ 
followers. The lady burros were drinking at 4 
water hole, and the babies, with their gangling 
legs and over-long ears, gamboled awkwardly 
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about their mothers, or stared at nothing at all 
jn a vague abstracted way. Lop-ear himself, 
like a vigilant general, was guarding them, his 


raised, every inch of him poised with 
_ of leadership. His one good ear stood 

diy erect; the other drooped like a V up- 
side down, So near was Supai Jim that the 
whole herd saw him clearly. The ladies 
snorted and wheeled about, and the whites of 
their eyes showed as they waited for their lord 
to give the signal for flight. But he did not 
move. He regarded Supai Jim with unwaver- 
ing intentness, his head lifted slightly as if to 
catch some familiar, but long-forgotten scent. 
Perhaps, as Supai Jim averred, Lop-ear knew 
his friend, remembered the fair treatment he 
had received at his hands, was half minded to 
forsake his life of outlawry and make his peace 
with man. It almost seemed as if he were 
asking, across the narrow slope, 

“Want me back in your outfit, Supai Jim?” 

But it was only fora moment. His kingship 
lured him on. He gave a little snort, wheeled 
stiffly up the hill. And the tribe of burros 
followed him, ladies and little ones, and the 
young males whose company was. still 
allowed. 

Supai Jim went on, down by the Colorado’s 
turgid length, where he hobbled his burro by 
the water’s edge and made camp for the fast 
approaching night. 

Now, he suspected that Lop-ear would come 
with the darkness and try to lure away the 
little lady burro who carried the sack of mail. 
It was in his mind to watch and outwit the 
clever thief by roping him and taking him back 
to civilization once more. So he hid himself 
close by the hobbled burro, whose bell made 
little, tinkling sounds when she bent her head 
to eat. And though he watched, he dozed and 
nodded, and the silence of the night enveloped 
him. Suddenly he came wide awake, listening. 
for he heard the light scratching of sage-brush 
and then the soft snorting of a male burro who 
was telling tales of the canyon’s wild, free life. 


OFTLY he possessed himself of h’s rope. 

Softly he raised himself to coil and swing 
it. But even as he moved, there came a scream 
out of the darkness—a savage, blood-chilling 
scream. And in the same instant a heavy body 
crashed down upon him, knocking him on his 
face. He felt the hot breath on his neck, claws 
that ripped at his shoulders and back. He 
knew, even as he fell, that a puma had stalked 
him—or the burro—and had waited many 
moments for the chance to spring. But the 
puma had leaped too far. The impetus of its 
spring carried it on beyond. There was just 
time for Supai Jim half to scramble to his feet, 
to see eyes blue-green in the darkness, to see the 
sinuous twitching of a dark body poised for a 
second, more deadly spring, and then— 

Another scream came out of the darkness 
—the shrill battle bray of the male burro who 
is without fear, who is mad with the lust of 
fight. A dark shape reared. The twitching 
body of the puma suddenly became taut; the 
hissing snarl ended in a scream of rage. Supai 
Jim in that moment was crawling toward his 
blankets, where a gun awaited his hand. But 
there was no need for interference. He could 
see only a dark whirlwind of fury against the 
lesser darkness of the night. But he knew that 
the black shape that reared and stamped, and 
reared again, was Lop-ear, the outlaw. And he 
knew that the writhing, twisting blot upon the 
ground was the puma’s mangled body. 

Then it was over. Lop-ear raised his head 
and brayed, full-chested, and the sound went 
tumbling through the darkness of the canyon’s 
depths, echoing back from blank cliffs, formless 
and towering. There was the clatter of hoofs, 
the scratching of sage-brush. He was gone. 
The debt of gratitude had been paid. 

I knew that Supai Jim did not want to tell 
the rest of the story. For he spoke halt- 
ingly, as if secretly ashamed of his part in it. 
And yet he knew, even as I knew when he 
told it, that the ending was inevitable, that 
Lop-ear had brought it upon himself. 

There came a time when the patience of the 
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The IDEAL Spring for Ideal Sleep 


Have you a little one at 
home? The Foster Toe 
Trip Crib is a safe crib for 
youngsters and a real con- 
venience for mothers. We 
illustrate some attractive 
styles in our booklet 
“Springs”. J 
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The Outlaw Magnificent 


cowmen was exhausted. No pack train of 
burros was safe from Lop-ear’s maraudj 
habits, and if he could not persuade them to 
follow him into the canyon’s recesses, he 
would, with his whole crew of followers, 
stampede the group at night and force them, 
when thus isolated, to join his outlaw band. 
His great size and cunning made him a figure 
of prominence in the canyon, and though 
many shots were taken at him, none ever found 
its mark. He could outrun a horse, and he 
cleverly kept his band away from the trails 
frequented by men. 

So the cowmen organized a hunt. They 
determined to capture not only Lop-ear him- 
self, but all the burros with him. Such hunts 
are often made there in the canyon, and the 
wild burros, when reduced once more to 
servitude, are sold or used for beasts of burden, 
The manner of taming them is unspeakably 
cruel. I flinched even to hear Supai Jim 
describe it. And I wonder if it was not Lop- 
ear’s instinct which warned him of the fate 
which awaited him with capture; if something 
did not urge him to greater cunning and 
caution. 

For when the group of cowmen sighted the 
outlaw band, it was as if Lop-ear knew their 
motive and purpose. He did not wait for them 
to come even within bullet distance, but was off 
like the wind, driving his kingdom before him. 
And for six days and nights he tricked the men 
who followed him. 


OR six days and nights they followed him 
in relays, relentlessly driving him and his 
herd out of friendly shelters, away from water 
holes, ever higher, ever nearer a small canyon 
where the walls rose up on either side, sheer and 
impossible of ascent. Here it was they hoped 
to trap the herd. So they followed remorse- 
lessly, giving the burros scant time for rest or 
feeding. And always Lop-ear outguessed 
them. Time after time the cowmen had the 
herd almost trapped, almost within the opening 
of the canyon. ThenLop-ear would turn the 
group, dashing about them, kicking, biting at 
slow or stupid followers, herding them to- 
gether, driving them out before him, heading 


| them from the threatened danger. 


In all those days of constant harassing, the 
blue-gray burro never stopped for food or 
water. He saw to it that the others drank, saw 
to it that they browsed a little now and then. 
But while they drank, he watched. While 
they ate, he scanned the ravines about him, 
head stubbornly lifted, every sense on the alert 
for the coming of the cowmen. He was like the 
king of a lost cause, overtaken at last by 
justice and defeat. But there was no fear 
within his heart. He must have realized that 
the end was near. And he was meeting It 
unafraid. 

On the seventh day they trapped the herd. 
In a canyon where the walls were of rock, where 
the ravine ended in a cliff that dropped sheerly 
for a thousand feet. Had Lop-ear not been s0 
tired, he would have known the menace of the 
place, for, once inside the narrow passage, 
there was no returning, save through the solid 
phalanx of horses and men who blocked the 
entrance. But he had reached the end of even 
his steady resistance. He walked with slow, 
wobbling steps. His good ear flapped limply, 
as if it too were tired from many days of rigid 
defiance. The maimed ear that was like a 
upside down drooped even more pitifully, and 
his eyes were glazed from lack of sleep and 
water. On that last day, when the wealy, 
sorry-eyed herd shuffled into that narrow 
ravine, Supai Jim thought Lop-ear was looking 
at him, picking him out from all the rest of his 
pursuers, questioning mutely, “What—you 
too?” The cowman told us with a sudden 
averting of the eyes. 

Even then Supai Jim would have gone 
back, would have spared the herd of wil 
burros and the blue-gray leader who had been 
his charge in babyhood. But the others wou 
not hear of it, would not be balked in their plan 
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of capturing |-op-ear and all the herd alive. 

And so, once in that ravine, Lop-ear’s king- 
chip ended. Ropes began to swirl in practised 
hands—coils of hemp flicked out over woolly, 
gry heads, drew tightly around struggling, 
frenzied bodies. The dust came up in clouds; 
the ccnfusion was terrific. But they put no 

on Lop-car. His empire was gone, his 
life imperiled, still he was defiant. Swiftly he 
, kicking, rearing, grazed by a rope, yet 
dashing out from under its deadly coil in 

They knew that to capture him meant the 
easy capture of the rest. And so they came 
after him systematically, herding him apart 
from the other stamping, maddened _burros. 
They came cautiously, a rope in every hand. 
And he backed warily before them, step by 
step, his head lowered a little, his legs shaking 
from weariness, but his eyes never shifting, 
never showing a flicker of fear. 

Forward went the cowmen, backward went 
the blue-gray jack. Right to the edge of the 
cliff they drove him, and there he faced them, 
his tired sides heaving, a white froth flecking 
the wrinkled softness of his nose. 

It was Slim who shouted at him ironically 
and raised his rope to throw. He twirled it, 
and the coils made little, zipping noises against 
the clearness of the air. 

Then Lop-ear reared as if for fighting; his 
ears—even the hinged one—stood rigidly 
erect. One short bray did he utter, a sound 
that was defiance to mankind, farewell to the 
glory he had known. And as the noose sprang 
out at him, spreading in a circle like a wicked 
hungry mouth, reaching for his head, his 
throat—he jumped. 

Over the cliff he went, in one swift, graceful 
leap. Then tumbling grotesquely, in a shape- 
less, gray whirl, over and over, with nothing to 
stop the fall but the rocks below—a thousand 
feet below . . 


SAT there in tense silence, waiting, as if 

the story were not finished. And yet it 
was finished, for Supai Jim had tilted his 
sombrero forward and was staring into the 
vagueness of the canyon’s space and color. 
Against the skv-line to our right I saw that he 
was looking where a painted cliff rose out of the 
canyon’s mouth like a giant tooth, misshapen, 
cruel. 

“Just there,” he said pointing. 

And I knew where Lop-ear had leaped to 
death—and freedom. 

“It was the right ending,” I heard myself 
saying at last. “He was akin to all this. He 
was—magnificent.”” 

Supai Jim nodded shortly. And J knew that 
the word had pleased him. 


The Years I Like Best 


Contixued from page 17) 


of the progressively intensive and satisfying 
happiness which comes with the growing years. 
Were this so, one would not dread sixty as 
ushering in a period certain to be less enjoyable 
than the pri sent, but would anticipate it like 
the reading of a new book universally recom 
mended. ‘ 

Older folk often declare that childhood is the 
happiest pe riod of a lifetime. “Children have 
no worries,” they say, “no responsibilities, 
and every trivial experience is to them a great 
évent. Oh, that I were a child again!” All 
normal older folk love children, and children 
ve. Their entire surroundings 
are, or should be, the creations of love. Their 
ys are tull of gaiety, and their pleasures are 
Pesfully filarious. That kind of happiness 
Se compensation for beingachild. Yet it is 
ephemeral and unreal. " 
That the next period is generally regarded 
as “he most fascinatingly interesting seems 
aad by the tact that a vast proportion of all 

‘Tature from the beginning to the present, 
‘a5 attempted in poetry, song, and story to 
€pict its romance, its love-making and mating. 
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HEREVER you have to use bias, use Barton's double-fold. 

It is the easiest, simplest and prettiest way to finish seams 
or raw edges. It requires no preliminary basting and folding by 
hand. You simply insert the edge of your material between the 
folds of the binding and sew it up either by hand or machine. 
BARTONS DOUBLE-FOLD RED-E-TRIM. A combination binding and trim- 
ming in novelty colors and designs. Lawns, cambrics, ginghams, taffetas 
BARTONS DOUBLE-FOLD BIAS BINDING In white and plain colors. 
Lawns, cambrics, percales. 
BARTONS RED-E-LASTIC, made of new, live rubber 100% stretch, long wear. 
In sealed packages of one yard each White or black. 4%” and 3%” widths. 
Send roc for our new booklet, “Binding Beauty and Thrift with Bartons double-fold.” 
It shows innumerable clever ways of using, double-fold bias It also describes and 
illustrates in colors the twenty prize winning designs in our Thousand Dollar National 
Sewing, Contest 
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When baying bias ask for Bartons double-fald 


Bartons Bias Narrow Fapsric Co., Ine. 
66-68 Worth Street : - - - - - New York City 
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Special KNITTING YARNS 


Worsted Regular Beacon sample card containing samples of 
10 Colors over 200 colors of assorted grades of yarn with 
33/4 Oz. illustrated instruction leaflets of latest styles sent 


FREE ON REQUEST 


50c- BEACON WORSTED CO., Dept. 14 
112-119 East 19th Street, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL AT HOME 


Let Calvert School teach your child in your | 
own home and give him a 
than he can get at most day scho 
nishes the lessons, all books 
and guides and supervises the work. Estab- | 
lished over 25 years ago, it is successfully |} 
teaching thousands of pupils from 4 to 12} 
years of age scattered over the entire face of 
the globe and its methods and courses of study sini 
are world famous. Write for information to VANITIE COMPANY 
CALVERT SCHOOL Makers of Curtains and Boudoir Sets 
730 Westminster St. Providence, R. I. 
1 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. | aR ERRPEREEIC INES COTES, SES NRT RAE REIT 
In using advertisements see page 4 181 
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is abroad inthe land 


HERE IS no question about it— 

tooth troubles, due to weakened 
gums, are on the rise. 

The records of the clinics, the 
histories of thousands upon thou- 
sands of cases, point to the undeni- 
able fact that gums are softer and 


less robust. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 


If your gums are tender, if they show the 
slightest tendency to softness, then you 
most certainly need Ipana Tooth Paste. 

For Ipana Tooth Paste, because of the 
presence of ziratol, has a decided tendency 
to strengthen soft gums and to keep them 
firm and healthy. 

In the very short years that Ipana has 
been compounded, it has made a host of 
friends. Thousands of dentists recommend 
it, especially to those patients who must 
take good care of their gums. 


Send for a trial tube 


Ipana Tooth Paste is kind to the enamel of 
your teeth, yet its cleaning power is re- 
markable. It is an efficient healer, yet its 
taste is remarkably cool and refreshing. 
Send for a trial tube today. 


‘IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


In generous tubes, 








Bristol- at all drugand 
Myers department 
Co. stores—50c. 
47 RectorSt. 

New York, 

i A 


Kindly send me 
a trial tube of 


charge or obligation on 
my part. 
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All the world over, books are read by the 
millions, and theaters are still crowded to 
see and to hear stories of the same universal 
emotion. Until well down into our own times 
writers discreetly drew down a curtain at 
the marriage altar with the words of finality, 
“And they lived happily ever after.” Court- 
ship and marriage were pictured as the great 
climax of life, and the warning was implied 
that if any happiness should chance to come 
thereafter, it would be a pale imitation of the 
ecstatic bliss of this period. In this matter- 
of-fact day many of our young people seem 
to be missing this supposedly universal joy. 

“T shall never marry,” said a bright girl of 
sixteen in my presence the other day. 

“Why so certain of it?” I asked. 

“Why, it is this way. My three sisters and 
I made a list of all the married people whose 
home life we know about. It included the 
minister of our church, the governor of our 
state, all our friends, and even the butcher 
and the baker’s boy. It was an astonishingly 
long list. Then we wrote opposite each name 
‘happy,’ ‘unhappy,’ or ‘tolerable,’ and we found 
the number of happy couples such a small 
minority, that we concluded the risk was too 
great!” 

‘What will you do should you fall in love?” 
I queried. 

“Oh,” she replied confidently, “I never will 
fall in love. No girl does when she doesn’t 
want to.” 


‘THE divorce courts, too, tell arresting tales 

of disillusion while the economic difficulties 
in the way of maintaining a family are re- 
straining the one-time normal procedure. 
Belief in the “affinity of twin souls” and 
“marriages made in Heaven” is now regarded 
with scepticism. Knights, no longer astride 
caparisoned steeds, but perchance selling 
papers on a street corner or keeping books in 
a bank, are less*engagingly brave and bold 
than they appeared in dreams. Ladies who 
once blushed with downcast eyes behind barred 
windows do not seem so fair nor so well worth 
a campaign of conquest when they tick the 
keyboard of a typewriter or canvass the voters 
of their district. The young knight, romanti- 
cally tempted to throw himself on his knees 
and to pour out his heart’s emotion to his 
lady-love, may be deterred in these practical 
days by an estimating glance of her eye that 
seems to say, “Can you pay the rent, mister?” 
From fifteen to twenty-five, young men and 
women are too old to play with children, 
which they frequently long to do, and are not 
old enough to be received on an equality with 
adults. Older ones, who have met their 
romance, as they progressed through this 
period, and found it sweet, pity those who have 
missed theirs, and regard lovemaking as the 
great compensation vouchsafed to youth to 
brighten an otherwise drab period of life. 

Many older women think the happiest 
period of life ought to be the one when the 
young matron is bringing up her little family. 
Birth, after all, is the greatest phenomenon of 
life. These little humans, cunning, beautiful, 
smiling, loving, prattling, mischievous, and 
altogether bewitching, what a wonder to live 
with them every day, to see their little, lisping 
intelligences grow and expand! Yet the 
mother in after years knows that she did not 
find the period emphatically happy. She 
was overworked and generally tired. There 
were many wakeful nights and continual 
anxiety. Bumps and bruises, mumps and 
measles, cutting teeth and whooping-cough, 
followed each other in rapid succession and, 
at most inconvenient times, even overlapped. 
The husband, who at no time would have 
exchanged one of the dear chicks for a world, 
remembers that the bills went mounting anx- 
iously with each little mouth to be fed and 
each wriggling pair of pink feet to be shod. 
The burden on his shoulders was consciously 
heavy, and he does not look back upon that 
period as wildly ecstatic. 




















Will You 
have Good 
Teeth in 
1933? 


Time is too precious to 
lose. The sooner: you 
adopt this tooth-saving 
brush—the more. secure 
you-can feel:in preservs 
ing your good teeth. 


There is no tooth brush. just 
like Dr. West’s. It is built small 
to fit the tooth structure. 
With its.correctly shaped 
bristles it quickly rids the 
inter-dental spaces of acid- 
forming debris. And with Dr. 
West’s Tooth Brush it is just 
as easy to clean the back sure 
faces of the teeth as the front, 


To clean every part of every 
tooth by the approved from- 
the-gums method—to insure 
good teeth—to safeguard 
health—you should start this 
day using Dr. West’s Tooth 
Brush. (Approved- by thou- 
sands of leading dentists and 
health authorities.) 


Supreme value at these standard 
prices 
Adult’s size- - +» 50¢ 
Youth’s size - + 35¢ 
Child’s size -« » 25¢ 
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"Such a Boon 
to Mothers!” 


(from a letter in our files) 


She was speaking particularly of our 
detachable-pant sleeper for infants, this 
mother. But we’ve had just as enthusi- 
astic comments—hundreds and hundreds 
of them—about our other styles of sleep- 
ing garments for little folk. 

It’s because they’re designed and made 
to fit the real needs of real children! The 
roomy drop-seat and protecting band- 


collar of the famous Brighton-Carlsbad_, 


sleeper, the twin-needled flat seams, double 
toes, sturdy button-holes and buttons on- 
to-stay, fabrics and sewing that will wear, 
wear, wear—these are things a mother 
appreciates. And the sizes actually fit! 


In soft, downy flannelettes, Glover's 
Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear for in- 
fants and children is made with the same 
exacting care as the styles for grown-ups. 
It gives luxurious warmth and comfort— 
real protection for cold nights—and a long 
service that makes it very economical! 
Ask for it at your favorite store. If you 
fail to find the style you prefer, write us. 


Children’s one-piece Sleepers, Ages 1 to 12, are 
Priced $1.25 to $2.50. Two-piece style (detachable 
ants—easy to change), in Ages 1, 2, 3, $1.25. 
xtra pants, 65c. 


Gowns in yoke, draped- 
from-shoulder, slip- a 
over, middy — in fact, 4 
Lo} every style one could 
/ } . want. Sizes for women, 
34 to 50, $2 to $3.50. 
fh \ Misses’ and children’s 
\ sizes too, 85c to $2. / 
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in middy or slipover 
| styles are popular with 
j the college girl and 
| young matron. $2.50 
to $3.50. 


| 
aii \\) 
a rite for a Ft 
% ~ “The Nightie Book” Dj \ 
it’s FREE! i 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 


——— Dept. 51, Dubuque, Iowa 








The milestone of fifty is reached with 
relief. The children are away at college or 
engaged in the early stages of their careers, 
and the lonesomeness once feared is driven 
away by ventures to lectures, meetings, and 
theaters, with an indulgence in an occasional 
vacation trip for which there was no time or 
money in earlier years. A new kind of un- 
expected hope lights up these years—and the 
glorious thing coming is sixty! The decade 
preceding is comparable to that between ten 


"’/and twenty, since both are periods of prep- 


aration—the earlier, for the hardest, most 
trying time of life, the mating and family 
years; the latter, for the glorified life that comes 
after the sixtieth milestone is passed. 

At sixty, the normal man or woman looks 
back patronizingly and without regret upon 
the past. At this age, in olden days, women 
had long been wearing caps in the house and 
old ladies’ bonnets, close-fitting and somber, 
on the street. They had long before resignedly 
admitted that old age had definitely come, and 
put what cheer they could muster into the 
role of grandmother. They became the 
obedient servants of their overtaxed daughters 
and the willing slaves of their grandchildren, 
filling chinks of time with busily clicking 
knitting needles. Men, too, at that age turned 
business over to their sons and sought a place 
by the grandmothers’ side at the fire-place, 
where they smoked the hours away as they 
waited for the summons calling them “up 
yonder.” How utterly gone among the normal 
is that almost forgotten period. Old ladies’ 
bonnets have not been procurable for many 
years. In her dress the woman of sixty avoids 
black, gray, and even lavender as too sugges- 
| tive of the old-age status once accorded that 
| period of life. When she goes out with her 
daughter, people look twice to make certain 
| which is the mother, so young and trig is she 
in dress, carriage, and spirit. 





Do You 





HE woman who, doing her own housework 
and caring for her. own children, has been 
heavily laden with care through a period of 
| thirty or forty years, suddenly emerges, joins 
a woman’s club, and writes amazing papers 
for its program—after astonishing the town 
librarian with a call for all the library contains 
}on the subject. At the club, this woman who 
|never made a speech before rises, and out of 
the sage common-sense of her experience, 
| lighted by her quiet reading, discusses topics 
of the day with a calm intelligence that astounds | 
her neighbors. | 
There are millions of women of sixty-plus 
doing these things today. Politics, too, is a 
field where the woman of sixty finds a better | 
investment for her accumulated wisdom than 
knitting at a fireside with a shawl over her 
shoulders, shivering under the suggestion of 
old age. One such new grandmother wrote me: 
“You know, I have had seven children and 
have brought them up to be worthy men and 
women. I did all my housework for thirty- 
| five years, including the washing and the 
|sewing. Then I broke down, and the doctor 
{said it was nerves. He advised change of 
work and the open air, so I became a captain 
lof my Election District. I canvassed all the 
voters three times, and was on duty at the 
| primary and on election day, when I served 
}as a judge. For the last service I was paid 
| $10, and with it I bought a pair of shoes for 
}each of my two grandchildren and subscribed 
for a magazine I had always wanted. But 
|the best is, that I have completely recovered 
and have not been so well for thirty years. 
More, I have made a discovery. There is} 
| freedom, joy, interest, and worth-while work 
for the grandmothers of this day to do. The 
world needs them. I was never so happy in 
my life, and I thank God for the vote.” 

Men of sixty, too, have a new factor in their 
lives in the awakening of the desire for in- 
telligent public service in their wives. “It is 
a curious thing,” a Colorado man of seventy 
told me several years ago, “that we have never 
been so happy in our lives as since she joined 
the woman’s club and got the vote. Why, we 












with its beauty 
and softness? 


a 
P ing South- 


AS | ern women, 
= whose hair gives 


them alluring loveliness, keep 
their tresses in perfect condition 
with Caro-Co Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo. 

Makes a quick, luxurious lather, 
which can be rinsed free instantly. 
Leaves the hair soft and fluffy 
and the scalp clean and healthy 
(but not dry). Will not discolor 
gray hair and is harmless in 
every way. 

Caro-Co is “America’s Sham- 
poo from the Carolinas’—the 


Sunny South's creation for all 
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women who want 
glorious hair. Give 
yourself a re- 
freshingsham- 
poo. Accept 
-#@ no substitute. 
; °) (Be certain to 
\= get genuine 
Caro-Co.) 







We will send you FREE a liberal 
sample of CARO-CO if you will 
send us 10c to cover mailing costs. 
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lived just for ourselves and our children 
before that! Now we are living for the world. 
We are grandparents, not to the six little 
folks that belong to us, but to all children 
wherever they grow.” 

At sixty the normal human is conscious 
that he has been gradually sloughing off 
certain attributes which had unconsciously 
weighed him down in earlier years, and he 
emerges from the process with a sense of new- 
found freedom. Jealousy, that jaundiced 
emotion of the wild beast, which lingers in the 
human and makes him, both individually and 
collectively, do illogical and contemptible 
things, drops away. At sixty there is room 
in the world for everybody and no place for 
jealousy. Hate, too, is an animal trait which 
the human at sixty casts aside. Fear, that 
specter that robs all the earlier decades of life 
of the happiness which should be theirs, begins 
to fade away, and a restful calm, unknown in 
any other period of life, settles over one. 

The unfortunate man or woman who 
through inherited traits bears the world a sour 
grouch, or who still carries financial worries, 
may never receive the normally splendid 
heritage of sixty-plus, but to the normal ones, 
who aimed early at a continued assurance of 
the family roof over their heads and food for 
their tables and have achieved both, the 
sixtieth birthday marks promotion into the 
only truly emancipated class of humans. 


OUTH says there is no “pep” in the man of 

sixty. That is merely a tradition which 
mothers should spank out of their children. 
Men and women at sixty do not rush into 
battles with the excited abandon of younger 
ones, but it is not because the fight in them has 
been sapped; it is because they know most 
contests do not pay. Their memories call to 
mind a long list in their own experience, and 
when hot-headed youth is stirring up another 


A request generally made by the 
connoisseur of good foods. 


COLMAN’S Double Superfine 
MUSTARD is often spoken of as 
English mustard and English mustard 
is conceded to be the best in the 
world—Colman’s has been in use 
for over 100 years. 


The man who travels knows thatit 
improves the flavor of foods and 
that it sharpens the appetite and aids 
digestion—that is why English mus- 
tard is always asked for. 

The Mustard Pot should be on every 
table—at every meal—in every home. 


Write for our new mustard recipe book 
—sent free on request. 


J. & J. COLMAN (U.S. A.) Ltd. 
Dept.M-30, 90 W.Broadway, NewYork 


COLMAN’S 


DOUBLE SUPERFINE 


ERE’S the recipe for Miss Dean’s 


favecise cake. ‘Try it and see what conflict, they cast balances and observe that 


the penalties in all kinds of “fights,” from a 


a delicious devil’s food it makes — and how : | 
church row to a world war, ‘are far more 


long it keeps moist! _ numerous than rewards. A grandfather may | Buy this MODERN glass! 


4 sqrs. bitter Gaston, 4 op ats not cut an appropriate figure climbing a tree to 
Oe ee pick apples, and “pep” may seem to be 








sugar, 1 tsp. vanilla, 3 separated, 2 


level tsp. bk. powder, 2 level cups flour, 
Y level tsp. salt, 14 cup milk. elt the 
chocolate, add water, cook over hot water 
until smooth. Cream Kingnut and sugar 
thoroughly together, add chocolate, va- 
nilla, egg yolks well beaten. Beat well, 
folding in whites of eggs beaten stiff. 
Divide into three greased and floured 
layer tins and bake in moderate oven 25 
minutes. Cool and put together with 
following frosting-2 sqrs. bitter chocolate, 
1 tblsp. Kingnut (melted), 4 tblisp. cold 
coffee, add powdered sugar until right 
consistency. 


Use Kingnut on your table 


lacking when he makes the venture, but in a 
council where sane and sober wisdom is needed, 
he is where he should be, and is “peppy” 
enough for all purposes. Most of our Presi- 
dents have been in their sixties, and although, 
as will be admitted, they have been accused 
of most of the sins in the calendar, no one 
has charged them with being too old or too 
young. Forty is not the prime of life. That is 
another tradition. Sixty is. 

Sixty is an achievement. It has been 
accummulating wisdom for six decades. It 
has seen two generations, and within that time 
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everything that can possibly happen to the 
race has happened. Wars, big and little, 
earthquakes, fires and floods, epidemics, and 


It is made from cocoanuts, peanuts and 
pasteurized milk. As a spread for bread 


itis pure, wholesome and delicious. 


TO SPREAD ON BREAD 
TO ENRICH YOUR COOKIN 
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KELLOGG PRODUCTS, INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Write for book 
of recipes 


every possible variety of political stupidity 
come in the list. Sixty-plus is familiar with 
them all. What does a man know who has 
only one little generation of experience -to 
judge by? The man who from his hill-top 
of sixty looks back over two can make com- 
parisons. ‘To him it is given to distinguish the 
essentials from the non-essentials. He notes 
the never-halting trail of progress onward 
and upward and sees that it will lead on— 


ever upward. He views with patience and | 


composure the emotion younger men and 
women are wasting on trifles, and knows they 
will be calmer and more sensible at sixty. 
He has less respect for the young man’s 
boasted “pep” than he once had, and much 
more in the infinity of God’s mercy. 

Ah, fellow men and women of sixty-plus, 
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| nee TES 50% of breakage and 
nicking. 
The graceful, patented bulge protects the 
edge—and strengthens the glass. _ 
Made of sparkling crystal — exquisitely 
thin and clear. 
Enjoyed in 100,000 up-to-date homes. 
Many beautiful designs and decorations 
at surprisingly low prices. 
INSIST ON NONIK. Send for complete price list: 


The Nonik Glassware Corporation “ 
Mohawk Bldg. Sth Ave. & 21st St. N. Y 


it is our right to be well, happy, and useful. | 


It is our normal heritage to put fear, dread, 
hate, and foolish fuss over nothings out of our 
lives. If we were really normal, there would 
be forty years in this period of healthy, useful 
living, but even as it is, ours is the glorious 
age. 
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fully taught by correspondence. Also res 
Wcae0l@)i@ dent courses. French, Spanish, Ga 
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| Delight your 
home folks with 
thesweet flavor 
of sugar-cane. 


Give them 


DYeleettetomehaatts 


Themost popular 
flavor in the world 
is the flavor of 
sweet sugar cane. 
Domino Syrup 
brings you this fla- 
vor in a syrup of 
highest quality. 


FREE! 


We will gladly send 
you our Domino Syrup 
Recipe Book upon re- 
quest. Also our Sugar 
Etiquette Chart, Pre- 
serving Labels and the 
interesting ‘‘Story of 
Sugar.” Address— 

American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, 117 Wall 
Street, New York City. 


Golden Syrup 


Amer; ar 
Refin gs Company 
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Sweeten it with Domino 
Granulated, 
Tablet, Powdered, 
Confectioners, Brown; 
Golden Syrup; 
Cinnamon and Sugar; 
Sugar-Honey; 
Molasses 


After the Verdict 
(Continued from page 25) 


very strange in her inability to go. Had she 
something still to say, something she found a 
difficulty in saying? At last she said. 

“And now there’s the future to face; there’s 
the new life.” 

“Ves,” 

She was gazing at Vivian now, but her eyes 
did not look observant. They held an expres- 
sion of deep, brooding thoughtfulness; they 
suggested a weary but still intense mind heavy 
with thought. 

“For him and you,” she said. 

“Yes.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Baratrie took the girl by the 
shoulder, almost as if protectively. 

“You’re brave,” she said. ‘“You’re brave. 
God keep you always.” 

She bent down and kissed Vivian. And her 
lips were dry and cold. Then she turned 
away and went down the stairs. 


VI 


WH EN Vivian went into the drawing-room, 

she found Clive Baratrie at the far end 
of the room near the windows that looked on 
to Knightsbridge. He was standing by, a 
bookcase, and had open in his hand a book 
which he had evidently just taken down, for 
there was a small gap in the shelf beside him. 
Vivian guessed that he had not wished to 
hear the conversation on the landing, and so 
had tried to fix his mind for the moment on 
something ready to hand. When she came in, 
he put the book back quickly. 

She shut the door. And when she had done 
that, she realized things suddenly. It was 
all over. That, in a way, she had felt in the 
dining-room when she broke down. But now 
she was sharply conscious of the future to 
which Mrs. Baratrie had alluded. The door 
was shut. Clive and she were alone in free- 
dom. And she seemed to hear the future, like 
faint footsteps in the twilight. She went 
toward Clive, but slowly. He stood still and 
let her come to him without any movement to- 
ward her. And he had a moral reason for that. 

“Clive!” she said. 

She looked up at him, looked at him hard. 
She did not put up her face to kiss him, or 
put out her hand to touch him. And he 


stood looking down on her without moving. | 


“Yes?” 


“Ts it true? Did they cheer you? Did | 


they run with the cab?” 

“Yes, they did!” 

“Then they were on your side?” 

“Tt seems they were.” 

“And the jury?” 

“They were out for half an hour or so.” 

“Didn’t it seem an eternity?” 

“Tt seemed a long time.” 

“And now—it’s all over!” 

“Now it’s all over!” 

Then she was in his arms. It seemed that 
they had both waited till then, and that both 
had a common impulse to give way at that 
moment. And when she was in his arms, the 
rage she had felt when she was alone in the 
dining-room came to her and possessed her 
again, a rage that was the more unendurable 
because it was impotent. 

“Nothing can ever make up for it, nothing, 
nothing!” 

She held his temples with her two hands and 
kissed his eyes, taking the victim into her in- 
most tenderness, or at least trying to take him. 

“Clive—I have been down there in the 
dining-room, crying with rage.” 

“Because it’s over?” 


“Because it has been. I can never forgive, | 


never.” 
“Forgive whom, Vi?” 


“All those who have persecuted you and | 
us, and life, destinv—” There was another | 


word, august, terrible, on her lips. But she 


did not utter it. “Do you feel like that?” 


she asked, whispering. 
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Cranberry Sauce 
for Delightful Desserts! 


Just put up cranberry sauce 
in mason jars and keep it on 
hand for making delicious 
desserts that are different! 
Cranberry Sauce, properly 
prepared, can be made in 
ten minutes by this recipe: 


Ten-Minute 
Cranberry Sauce 
One quart cranberries, two cups 
boiling water, 114 to 2 cups sugar. 
Boil sugar and water together for 
five minutes; skim; add the cran- 
berries and boil without stirring 
(five minutesis usually sufficient) 
until all the skins are broken. 
Remove from the. fire when the 


popping stops. 


Especially fine with all 
roast meats, such as beef, 
pork, lamb and mutton. 


Easiest fruit to prepare. Eco. 
nomical—no waste. No coring, 
no peeling. Healthful, aids diges- 
tion. To be sure of getting the 
choicest cultivated varieties, ask 
for 
EATMOR CRANBERRIES 

Illustrated recipe folder showing 
many ways in which cranberries 
may be preserved and prepared, 
free upon request. 


American Cranberry Exchange 
90 West Broadway, New York 


CRISS CROSS PIE 
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Bed Spreads 


There's 
individuality in 
bed spreads 


Did you ever notice how a 
mere glance into a bedroom 
tells you the characteristics 
of the owner? “And how 
very much the bed spread 
has to do with it? 


Stevens Bed Spreads enable every 
woman to express her own per- 
sonality in her bed spreads, and 
at very moderate cost. Crochet 
Spreads of snowy whiteness en- 
riched with beautiful all-over 
designs. 

Marvelous Satin Spreads, in 
artistic designs or stylish stripes, 
white or in cheery colors to 
brighten the room and har- 
monize with your color scheme. 
Spreads hemmed, scalloped or 
fringed. Spreads with tuck-in or 
cut-out corners. Single spreads 
double spreads, sets with bolster 
tops to match. Truly a Stevens 
Spread for every bed, at a wide 


range of prices. 
4 
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Look for the Stevens 
label on every spread 
It is your assurance 
of quality. 





Write for “Spreadtime 
Stories,” M, illustrated 
book for the kiddies. It's 
free. If you want abeau- 
tilul dolly’s bed spread, 
too, enclose 25e—choice of 
pink or blue. 


Stevens Manufacturing Company 
Fall River, Mass. 


Clarence Whitman & Son, Inc. 
354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Selling Agents 
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After the Verdict 


“No.” 

She looked at him in wonder, met his 
strange eyes. ‘Why not?” 

“What would be the use? 
| It can never not have been.” 
| “No. That maddens me tonight. And all 
| this has come since I knew you were free. 
| Till then I was calm in a way. I—I played 
tennis at King’s this morning. Can you 
believe that?” 

He moved his head. 

“Are you angry?” 

“TI know why you did that.” There was a 
silence. Then he said, “Whom were you with 
at King’s?” 

“I played with Jim Gordon against— 
Clive!’ She had felt his arms stiffen. 

“Gordon is sick tonight, very sick! He was 
waiting for the empty place.” 

“Jim is too fine for that.” 

“No man is who loves like Gordon. And I 
don’t blame him. If his and my situation 
had been reversed, I should have wished deep 
down—remember that; deep down, under- 
neath, where the truths lie buried—for him 
to go. I couldn’t have helped it. Love is 
horribly merciless, and Gordon’s nature is 
violent under all his self-control.” 

“Do you know what he said to me today 
when we parted at the club? He said—” 
She repeated Gordon’s parting words to her. 
“Wasn't that fine of him?” 
“Yes. Gordon is fine. 
| his humanity.’ 

He said no more, but drew her down on a 
| sofa, and then was ‘silent. 

| “What do you feel, Clive?” she said at last. 
| “You seem so calm—” 

“T feel fairly calm.” 

“T wonder you are not almost mad.” 

“That passes. That is at the beginning. 
| One gets beyond that.” 

“Did you face the crowd alone?” 

“No.” 

“Who was with you?” 

“Several of them; those who, I suppose, 
believed in me all through. But only one 
drove away with me.” 

“Who was that?” 

“Archie.” 

“Archie!” 
lieving. 

“Yes. I didn’t know he was in court till 
it was all over. When I was going out, I 
found him by me. And he stuck to me 
through the crowd. I shan’t forget it.” 


It has been. 





But he can’t dodge 


said Vivian, amazed, almost unbe- 


TE ARS ran down Vivian’s cheeks. Knowing 
her brother as she did, his action—the 
thought of it, and of the love for her which 
must have prompted it—moved her too much. 
“Little trump!” she said, when she could 
speak, 
| “Yes. He’s got your blood in him.” 
| “He never said he was going. I was with 
| him this afternoon, and he didn’t tell me.” 
didn’t know. Probably it 
| was a sudden impulse. I felt it very much 
B | from Archie, because I know how he cares for 
| Gordon, what he wishes for Gordon.” 
“Not now, Clive!” 
“Doesn’t he? How do you know?” 
“Archie understands me.” 
“But Gordon is his great pal.” 
“What he has just done shows that he is on 
your side. Archie is sincere.” 
“Ves,” 
| She felt painfully at that moment how his 
mind was preoccupied with Jim Gordon, and 
a question, a terrible question, came into her 
mind. Should she dare to put it to him? 
“What is it you want to say?” he asked her. 
He had seen the question in her eyes. 
“Clive, when you were in prison, when you 
did not know what the end would be, did you 
ever think that—” 
“Goon. IT want to hear.” 
“Did you ever think that if you were not 
freed, I should forget and marry Jim?” 
I didn’t think you vould ever quite forget.” 
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for cuts, burns, sun- 
burn—and many skin 
troubles. 
For baby’s 
toilet. 





Vaseline 
WHITE 


“Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


White or Yellow 


Petroleum Jelly 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Consolidated) 
New York 


State Street 








After Baby’s bath 


—use Zinc Stearate Merck, the soothing 
toilet powder. 


It forms a thin, waterproof film that 
protects baby’s sensitive skin from irti- 
tating moisture. It prevents chafing. 


Doctors and nurses recommend it be- 
cause they know how it acts, and have 
used it for years. 


Ask for Zinc Stearate Merck 
at your druggist’s 
“The box with the ducks, please” 


MERCK & CO. 
45 Park Pl., New York 28 St. Sulpice St., Montre 


Zinc Stearate 


* Merck 

















PEVELA SFAULTLESS, oS 
For Better Health 


x g& and Comfort 


A good water bottle 
and fountain syringe 
are real necessities. 
Theysafeguard health 
theright way. Areyou 
prepared? The best is 
none too good when 


—in an emergency arises, 
No. 40 “Wearever” Water Bottle 


will give you long and satisfactory 
service, for it is moulded -in-one-piece 
of fine, soft, strong rubber. It has 
no seams or bindings to leak. The 
Patented Oval Neck 
gives it strength and 
makes it easy to fill. 
It is an ideal water 
bottle for every use. 
No. 24 “‘Wearever”’ Foun- 
tain Syringe is made just 
like No. 40 Water Bottle— 
just as strong, just as ser- 
viceable. Its tubing is extra 
large and of full length. 


Fully equipped and screw 
pipes are all of correct de- 


sign. 
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FAULTLESS 


Try This New Rubber Sponge 


The new Faultless Natural Sponge is dif- 

ferent from any sponge you have ever used. 

It is wonderfully soft, yet its rubber fibers 
are so strong that it can be 
wrung out like a washcloth 
or sterilized in boiling 
water. It has the natural 
sponge color. Three sizes, 
25c, 50c and $1.00. 
Ask for these goods by 
name and number. Sold 
by good dealers generally. 
td not obtainable conven- 
iently, inform us. 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER CO. 


oWeorener Ashland, Ohio 
ABSLAC 


Face PowperR 


.FAULTLESS, 


HE 


Protect your complexion! Use only a 
safe powder. Lablache is safe—used 
and praised for over 60 years. Softly 
clinging— invisi- * : 

ble. It is delight. 
fully delicate 
and dainty. 
Refuse Substitutes. 

They may be danger. 

ous. Flesh, White, Pink 
stérenabctsor bh ail. 
Send 10c fora sample box 


BEN. LEVY CO. : 
French Perfumers. Dept.61 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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“The Maid and Her Mistress’ 
fin auth tative 32 page book correct 
Maid and Training. Endorsed 
All For sale at the 

Department in your 

Department Store or 

oy nail for twenty-five 

S.E BADANES CO., 64 W. 3 St., New York 
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“But you thought I should marry Jim 

His arms tightened round her slim, athletic 
body, but he said nothing. 

“You did!” she said. 

“Can you condemn me for such a thing?” 

“T am only—sorry.” 

“You can’t understand what takes place in 
a man’s brain when he has to go through 
what I have just been through. No one can. 
The imagination can’t conceive of it. I’m 
sure of that. But—yes, when I was in prison, 
I often saw you in Jim Gordon’s arms after 
my execution.” 

He spoke with brutality, but still kept his 
arms closely about her. ‘“That’s life!’ he 
continued. “An experience such as I’ve just 
come through strips all the illusions away. 
Life is going on, shedding things, forgetting 
things, forgetting people, loves, hatreds, 
passions, sorrows. It has to be so. Other- 
wise people who are sensitive would continu- 
ally be destroyed by their miseries. Perhaps 
some day, if I live to be old, I shall almost 
forget that I have been tried for murder. It 
doesn’t seem very likely now. But I’m only 
thirty-three. I may live for another fifty 
years. And I may look back and think of all 
this almost as if it were something that hap- 
pened to another man.” 


E stopped abruptly. She glanced up and 
saw that a dark look had come into his face. 


“And yet I’m wrong,” he continued. “Some | 
As long as I live, 


things are not forgotten. 
people will always remember that I am the 


man who was accused of murdering a woman. | 


Do you thoroughly realize that?” 

“Yes” 

“And what are you going to do?” 

“Do!” she said, as if not understanding. 

“Yes—do. 
tion?” 

“Do you mean yours?” 

“Mine, and yours if you marry me.’ 

“T have realized.” 

“Are you quite sure, Vivian?” 

He let her go and got up from the sofa. 
She was amazed at his self-possession, at the 
lucidity of his mind. There was something 
new to her in him certainly, something of 
intellectual brutality, something—she scarcely 
knew—suspicious perhaps; yes, suspicious, 
that she had not marked in him before this 
great catastrophe had overtaken him. But it 


’ 


| was difficult to believe that two hours ago he 
| had been a prisoner, sitting between warders 


in the midst of a crowd, waiting to know 
whether he was to be hanged by the neck 
or set free. As she listened to him, as she 


| looked at him, she felt, as never before, the 
| mysterious strangeness of humanity. 


“Vivian, are you quite sure?” 
“Vea” 

“We've got to face it, you know. I’m free, | 
I’m here in mother’s drawing-room—” 
he looked all round, at the bookcases, the 
the curtains, the flowers—‘with 


you. No one has a right to touch me now. 


|I can go where I like, stay here in London, 


travel the world. But I’m a man with a mark | 


set on him, an indelible mark.” 

Vivian was aware of a great strangeness in| 
him and in this hour. The terrific strain he | 
had just come through had affected his mind, | 
but not in the way that might have been| 
expected. Instead of exhausting, it had_| 
spurred his mind on. 

“I dare say I shall smash up presently,” he | 
continued after a moment. “I may be in 
pieces now. Who knows? But the pieces | 
can think and understand, and grasp the | 
future too. Have you grasped the future?” 

“You must tell me, if you want to.” 

“Tt’s best. I’ve got the trial over. This is 
the day of endurance, and I've still got the 
power to endure in me—today. I’ve been 
through it with mother. I must go through 
it with you. You’ve stuck to me through 
all this. I can’t praise you, Vi, or thank you. 
I feel it all too much for that. And by it 
you’ve made me love you much more than | 
I did. And that’s terrible.” 


Have you realized the situa-| 
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Trade Mark 


WAar-tier’s 
WRAP-AROUND 


The Corset Invisible 


HERE is freedom in this War- 

ner’s Wrap-around and com- 
fort and feminine grace. There is 
the convenience of an unseamed 
elastic panel instead of lacings, 
light boning, dainty fabric and an 
edging of lace. It will not stretch, 
and—best of all—under your frock 
your Wrap-around is INvisIBLeE. 


Style 0968, illustrated, is for slender figures 


Send for folder ef Warner's Wrap-arounds for 

stout -type, slender-type, average type and curved- 

type figures. Prices: $1.50 up. 

2 only by the Warmer 
Ave., New York 


JOTK; 
70; 28 Geary Se., 


Wrap-arounds are ma 
Brothers Co., 347 1 
367 W. Adams St., San 
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Madame: 
Your “Private Office’’ 


A Shaw Spinet makes an ideal 
business headquarters of the 
home. Here may one’s private 
correspondence, one’s household 
accounts, bills, receipts and 
memoranda be kept. Not only 
beautiful pieces of furniture in 
design, style, workmanship and 
finish, but Shaw Spinets are 
wholly practical as well. 


There is a Shaw Spinet for your 
home. So wide is the variety of 
sizes, patterns and styles from 
which to choose that unques- 
tionably ‘you can find exactly 
what your home requires. And, 
too, at a price you wish to pay. 
Write Dept. 110 for our handsomely 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘A Beauty Spot 
in Every Home,’’ showing fc num- 
ber of Shaw Spinets of grace and 
charm. 


H. E. Shaw Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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In Colors Your Rooms Demand. 


Delicate pinks, sunshiny yellows, vivid blues, dignified browns, 
any colors will be combined to your order in Pinkham Home- 
Braided Rugs to match your wall paper and draperies. 
Everlasting! 


Z Homelike! 
Suitablefor all rooms! We furnieh new materials. 
At .eading stores, or write for free color sketches, etc. 


sigs" ASSOCIATES, 


ne. 
29 Margina! Road 
Portland, Maine, U.S. A. 





A thin, translucent material which mak 
Stained glass out of plain glass, 
plied by anyone. Costs little. 
indestructible. Great variety of 
appropriate for doors, transoms, 
houses, churches, hotels, ete. 

a free samples and colored catalog. 

Dealers wanted. 
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| since my arrest, the accusation against me, 
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| get back to it. 





After the Verdict 


“Terrible?” she said, in a low voice. 

“Yes. There’s something terrible in every- 
thing that’s carried too far. For everything 
there must be a point beyond which it is 
dangerous to go, one ought not to go. I’ve 
gone far beyond that point in my love for 
you. It can never be an easy love, a quiet- 
going love, the average love of an average 
man. Make no mistake about it, Vi.” 

He stopped. She did not speak. He moved, 
walked a little way up the long room on the 
uncarpeted, black floor, turned, came back, 
but did not sit down. She noticed the dark 
stains under his wilful and emotional eyes. 
The twilight had surely emphasized them. 
His eyes seemed to be looking out from two 
caverns. He kept them on her as he went 
on. 


LOVED you more than you know before 
all this. By what you’ve done and been 


you’ve made me love you much more—desper- 
ately, in fact. There you have it. It’s a 
tremendous business to love like that; it’s a tre- 
mendous business to be loved like that. The 
giving is tremendous; and so must the taking be. 
Realize that. And then there’s this to realize, 
what I began on—but somehow I left it; let’s 
I’m a marked man. Hence- 
forth, as long as I live, I stand out from the 
mass of men, right out. The placard is tied 


| round my neck—This man was tried for 


| murder.’ 


And wherever I move, everybody 
will come up, and read it, and stare. You 
know how people stare at those who they 
think are perhaps awfully wicked. It isn’t 
mere curiosity, it’s a kind of lust.” 

“But every one knows you are innocent 
now!” The words came almost angrily from 
the girl’s lips. 

“They know I’m acquitted.” 

“But they cheered you; they ran beside 
your cab!” 

“That was just an animal outburst. The 
animal loves to get loose, and when it does, 
and has an opportunity given it—like the end 
of my trial just now—well, it wallows.” 

“Oh, Clive!” 

“That hurts you, Vi? 
you. God knows that. 


I don’t want to hurt 
But I want to have 


a | it all out.” 


S 


“Yes. Go on.” 

“Tn the future, when all this that’s happened 
today has faded a bit in people’s memories, 
there’ll always be lots of men and women who, 
whenever they meet me, will think to them- 
selves: ‘Yes, he was acquitted, of course, but 
was he really guilty? Did he do it? Is that 
a murderer I’m looking at?’” He was silent, 
always gazing at her. 

“Yes, I know,” she said. “I know. I 
think that’s partly why I cried down stairs, 
cried with rage. I believe I thought of that, 
realized that.” 

“All the better! I want you to realize it. 
The terrible thing in life is to realize things 
too late. I don’t want you to do that. I 
won’t let you do it.” 

“T am sure I do realize.” 

“You’re much younger than I am. 
years younger.” 


Ten 


“That isn’t a great difference between a | 


| woman and a man.” 


“Perhaps not. But such as it is, it is all 


| to my disadvantage.” 
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Now she heard clearly the sound of bitter- 


| ness in his voice, and understood how acute 
| the suffering must be underneath his apparent 
calmness, his extraordinary self-government | 


and lucidity of mind. 


“In every way I am at a disadvantage,” he 


went on. “Not only compared with you, 





but compared with almost every other man | 


you could mention or think of. 


who links her fate with mine, any woman, | 


will be making a great sacrifice.” 

“Don’t—” 

“No, no. We'll have it all clear. A girl 
wants to be proud of her husband, a girl such 


A woman | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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ats us 


Beautiful hand-made 
handkerchiefs can be easily 
made by using Thomas 
Young’s True Irish Linen 
handkerchief squares. 


They come with corded bor- 
ders in a perfect reproduction 
of hand-drawn threads and with 
white and colored (fast dyed) 
borders ready for hemming—for 
both men and women. This 
convenience of buying squares 
ready to hem enables you to 
make handkerchiefs with a de- 
cided personality and in unlim- 
ited variety of designs. 


Ask to see Thomas Young’s 
linens for art needlework in 
“Italian” Brown, Ecru, Ivory 
and White, and look for Thomas 
Young’s signature on the bolt. 


To be had in the wash goods, 
linen and art departments of 
the best stores. 


Send 25c and your dealer’s 
name and we will mail you a 
lady’s handkerchief with col- 
ored thread border, ready to 
hem, and our book, ‘‘The Lure 
of True Irish Linens,’? which 
contains many valuable sugées- 
tions on the practical and artis- 
tic uses of linen. 


THOMAS YOUNG INC. 
43 White St. New York 








“‘Give Your Table the Bettina Touch” 


A THOUSAND WAYS 
TO PLEASE A FAMILY 


The Practical Cook Book 
By 
Louise Bennett Weaver 


and 
Helen Cowles Le Cron 


Authors of 
A Thousand Ways to Please 
a Husband, (Price $2.00), 
aso cai and Bettina’s Best Salads 
and What to Serve With Them, (Price $1.25). 


The Entertaining Story of Bettina 48 
mother, home-maker, and successful cook. 
A Cook Book of delicious Recipes 10 
Four or More—all new, dishes that re- 
quire only inexpensive ingredients. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE $2.00 
At all Bookse hers 
A. L. BURT COMPANY 
114 East 23rd Street New York 
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Baby'sHealth 


Cow’s milk diluted with barley water 
made from Robinson’s “Patent” Bar- 
ley isa nourishing and digestible food 
which eminent physicians have de- 
scribed as second only to mother’s 
milk—that is why babies brought up 
on this food are healthy and suffer 
none of the usual setbacks of arti- 


' ficial feeding. 


ROBINSON'S 


¥ ” 
Patent” Barley 
Gea, Even if your baby is 
> not bottle fed, saad 
for a free copy of our 
booklet, which con- 
tains helpful informa- 
tion for mothers with 
babies or expectant 
mothers. 
Write Dept. B-36. 


Sole Distributors 
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WRITE TO-DAY FOR 
NEW FALL 
(CATALOGUE 


Mothers the nation over have learned 
the advantage of buying baby wear, { 
and clothes for children. up to ten, 
through the De Lis catalogue. A post 
eard will bring a copy, free, of the new 
Fall issue. Large and complete. 
Nearly all articles pictured. Purchases 
guaranteed. 


Exclusive Quality 
LOW PRICES 


De Lis baby wear is desired for its fine 

~, and exclusive quality, and because 
real savings are made in buying it. 
Complete line, under and outer gar- 
ments, nursery equipment and 
toys, for infants and up to six. 
Dresses, coats and sweaters for 
children up to ten. Write today. 





PERFECT SANITATION | 
At Last! FOR YOUR BABY s & 


The INFANTUB 


Makes Bathing and Dressing Baby 
a Pleasure for Mother and Child 
Fits on any bathtub—ready for use 

No Preparation 

No Afterwork ee 

No Bending Over \ > 

lo Water to Carry ' 
Safe, Sanitary 
and Convenient 


Sold byleading De-. a 


partment and Infants’ agrd 
| Specialty Stores with , 
MONEY BACK 00 
GUARANTEE gee 
Write for BABYTALKS and List of dealers | 
Infantud sent C. O. D. af requested | 


INFANTUB CO., 456 Broome St., N.Y. | 





“Mizpah” Baby Nipples 


Do not collapse—Prevent much colic 
Sample Free to Mothers and Doctors 


Valve (A-B) prevents vacuum. Inside ribs 


prevent collapsing when child bites nipple. | 


Rim is made so nipple cannot be pulled off 
bottle. Guard your baby’s health. Send no 
money! We send you a sample nipple free, 
postpaid on request. Write now to 


THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. R 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


as you are, especially. How can you be 
proud of me?” 

“T am proud of you. You have suffered 
terribly though you have done nothing wrong. 
You have been made a martyr of, and you 
have come out cleared. The whole world has 
been told you are innocent. And you have 
borne it all as a man should. And now—I 
think you are wonderful, Clive, but—” 

“Don’t get up, Vi. Stay there!” 

“Shall I—” 

“Go on!” 

“T was going to say you are too wonderful.” 

“‘How—too wonderful?” 

She hesitated. She felt in him something so 
strange that it disquieted her. She did not 
know what she had expected this talk to be 
like, this talk with her lover released, sent out 
into the daylight from the shadow of death; 
she only knew that she had not expected any- 
thing quite like this! If Clive had been 
terribly excited, if he had been violent, if he 
had broken down completely, she would, she 
believed, have felt more at ease than she felt 
now. He had told her about his condition, 
had explained to her that his brain was work- 
ing with an abnormal competence, given the 
circumstances. There was probably some- 
thing psychological in the matter of his calm, 
his clear thinking, his desire for a thorough 
understanding between them in such an hour. 
He had just told her of the desperation in his 
love for her, and she had felt deeply, painfully 
almost, the truth of that. Yet there was 
something that chilled her, that made her 
strangely uneasy, in his demeanor and even in 
his determination to have things all clear 
between them. She wanted to interrupt him, 
to say, “Leave this for another time!” She 
wanted just to feel, and love, and pity, and 
console, not to understand, not to explain, not 
to come to decisions. She wanted to be in his 
arms again and to live in the present, not to 
look forward and plan for the future. But 
she was in his power. Even by what she had 
just gone through he dominated her. His 
great experience gave him just then a sort of 
moral authority. 

“How—too wonderful?” he repeated. 

“T don’t know, but—but must we talk of 
the future? Can’t you rest in the present?” 

“Rest! I can’t rest!” 

“You ought to, my dearest, you ought 


” 








to. 

“Shall I ever be able to rest? I don’t know. 
Anyhow—not now!” 

He put up a hand to his face, then dropped 
it. “Other men are ordinary, unknown, or 
exceptional, celebrated, famous. A woman 
might be very happy with a man of either 
class. But I am in a class by myself. In a 
way, I am infamous.” 


“J—I 
Tears, 


“PHAT’S a lie!’ she said, hotly. 
won’t hear you say such things.” 
angry tears, came into her eyes. 

“But it is so, because men’s minds are what 
they are.” 

“T don’t care about that. 
You shall not say you are infamous—today 

“Forgive me, Vi!” 

Evidently moved by a strong impulse, he 
came quickly to her, sat down close to her, took 
a hand in his, put one arm round her shoulder. 

“Let us try to be happy!” she whispered. 
“Do let us try to be happy—after all this. 
In spite of all, can’t we be a little happy if we 
try, if we let ourselves be? You talk of 
people, men and women, of their minds, of 
their horrible eyes staring, but if you and I 
know you are innocent and have only suffered 
all this because of some hideous fate, isn’t it 
enough? Can’t we live for ourselves and in 
ourselves? Can’t we, Clive?” 

“Can we?” 

“Wes. 

“But what do you wish me to do then?” 

She leaned against him and put her free 
hand on his hand that was holding her. 

“To do?” 


I care for facts. 


9 





“Yes. Do you wish me to—well—to stick 


| it out?” 





Dressing 


VECUpe 


—as well as a mixing bowl and a 
beautiful table accessory. 


_ pour in vinegar to the line 
marked, vinegar; oil to the line 
marked, oil; add a pinch of salt;a 
dash of pepper; shake — and you 
have a perfect French dressing 
which will stay fresh until the last 
drop is used. 


HAWKES 


CRYSTAL MIXING BOTTLE 


FOR FRENCH DRESSING 
Patented, October 6, 1914 

made of luminous crystal, proportioned 
perfectly and decorated with satin engrav- 
ing. Many exquisite patterns. Ask your 
jeweler to see them. If there is no Hawkes 
jeweler in your community, write us, and 
we will see that you are supplied. Price, 
$3.00 and up. 

T. G. HAWKES & COMPANY 

Corning, N. Y. 


HAWKES 


FREE — Booklet of Gifts showing other 
articles of Hawkes Crystal. Each is de- 
signed withrareingenuity andconsummate 
good taste. 


SOG HE Tac cctaseccscosceccscesastevrans 3 
City and State 
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Home Made Candies 


use 


EVERWARE CHOCOLATE DIPPING PAPER 


Can be used over and over 
Ten Pound Package $2.50—Postage Paid 


McLAURIN-JONES CO. 
Brookfield, Mass. 


PAP 
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la hoes ape bays Boyt " 


MOTHERS who complete their boy's 
Fall outfit with the ‘‘Trouser Crease” 
Style will feel mighty proud of him. They 
are so distincti ve—so ‘‘s waggerish”” and yet 
in such good taste. Just what you want for 
your boy. Excelsior Medal Quality and 
fine Workmanship predominate. They jit 
perfectly and wear longer 


Ask your dealer for them by Number. 


Little Boys—No 270 Tan; No. 274 Black 
Big Boys—No. 380 Tan; No. 381 Black 

Same styles as above in Oxfords 

DEALERS 
The Trouser Crease is 
carried in stock for im- 
mediate delivery 

Write for prices 
Write today for this 
little hooklet showing 
our most popular Fall 
Styles. And your boy 
will be glad to get the 


many valuable ‘Hints 
on Football"’ which are 
included, 


| EXCELSIOR MEDAL SHOES 


For Children. Lite Boys. Big Boys and Young Men 
“The Kind the Boys Want” 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
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the Gift BA BABY 


No mother can fail to be delighted 
with vour gift of a genuine all wool 


Woven from the same high grade pure 
wool as the Kenwood Bed Blanket 
described on page opposite 224 and 
PRE-SHRUNK at the mill to per- 
mit frequent washing. White and 
colors. Bound with satin ribbon. 


KENWOOD BABY BLANKET | 


Kenwood Mills, Albany, N. Y. 


Toss 


ia RKIMER 


VUS KART 





Wonderful step saver 
With many Ses i 
rubber-tired 7-in swivel 
wheels allow sharp 
turns in small spaces 

at lightest touch Rides easily noothly 
through smallest doors. Trays 19x30 inches, 
hold full dinner service for six. Beautiful piece 
of furniture. Golden oak, walnut mahogany, 
white enamel. If your dealer doesn't sell 


Servus-Kart we will ship direct. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for illustrated literature 


Herkimer Specialties Corporation 
10 Main Street 


Cold Brook, N. Y. 
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the future. 
able. 


looked at him. 


“Ves. 


of courage! 


gut?” 
“You mean—”’ 


City. 
“No. 





said. 
firm now. 
game. 


men. Still I 


that. 


Clive.” 


try them too far. 
“What?” 


“Well, 


start again 


along. 


| little 
quietly 


places 


quiet places, lonely places. 
I might settle down to a new life, a 

where I don’t know people. I 
might drop my name—” 


of them. 
quiet life, 


“Oh!” 


Again the future! 


but I didn’t know which till today. 
question is—can I get hold of that kind of 
courage I should need if I decided to stick it 


must think together. 


“And women, too! 


what I’ve just said. 
might do the other thing.” 


“Give it all up.” 

“But then what would you do?” 
the world’s wide enough. 
leave London, get out of England altogether, 
somewhere else. 
should be much worse off. But money doesn’t 
seem much to me just now, 
I might try to work somewhere else. 
Or I might give up work entirely. 
abroad 
and spend moderately. 


where 





After the Verdict 


She knew now that it was 
useless to try to draw his mind away from 
Evidently his mind was ungovern- 
Neither he nor she could control it. 
She moved, drew away from him a little, and 


“You mean—have you been debating—” 
That’s the word. 

I’ve debated it both ways. 
face the hangman if it went against me, how 
I should face life if it went for me. 
I knew I should need one of them, 


I’ve had time— 
How I should 


Two kinds 


Now the 


“To stay here in London, to live as I’ve 
been living, to go about among all the people 
I know, see the fellows in the clubs and on the 
tennis courts, to go on with my work in the 
Have you thought about all that, 
what I should do if I came out?” 

I—I suppose I haven’t been able to. 
I’ve only been thinking: ‘Will he be set free? 
Shall I ever see him again a free man?’ ” 

“VYes—that’s natural enough. But now we 
I might do what I’ve 
My name won’t do much good to my 
But my partners have played the 
I must say that for them. They’re 
shan’t do them much good 
if I go back to them, seeing what the world is. 
But they won’t try to get me out. 
Harry Maynard was one of those who 
came out of court with me today.” 

“There are splendid men in the world, 


I know 


But one doesn’t want to 
I might do that though— 
On the other hand, I 


I might 
Of course, I 
and I could get 
There are 
a man can live 


There are 
I might go to one 


He heard her sigh deeply. 
“Why did you do that, Vi?” 


“Go on!” 


the sea. 


comes there. 


N° ONE would know. 

Vivian heard at last what 
seemed to her a sort of cry coming out of the 
man whom she loved and who 


final words, 


| very heart of the 


“Once I saw a little place. 
Africa on the coast, not far from a one-horse 
town called Sidi-Barka. 
in a garden of palms and big trees, looking over 
No one there! 
very little in a place like that. 
No one would know.’ 


It was in North 
Just a white house, 
One could live for 


And no one | 


When Clive said the 


nevertheless seemed strange to her, strange in 
his composure, in his power to reflect, to weigh, 


to express his thought clearly. 


She pressed 


his hand between her two hands. 


“T know, 
keep me off, Clive. 


I understand,” she said. 
Let me be with you in it.” 


“Don’t 


“You think I’m a coward?” 


“Oh no! 
need peace. 
after this. 


“No, not the 


You aren’t a coward. 
Every bit of you must need peace 
It’s the only medicine for you.” 
only medicine. 


But you 


Peace is 


| perhaps what I need, for a bit at any rate. 


| But I 
| I’ve 
| w yho doubted me, 
| | believed—well, 


need love much more. 
been surrounded by the faces of those 
or who didn’t doubt, 
never mind!” 


For months 


who 






















Why Children 
Dorit 0) 25% 


BEDIENCE is the foundation of character. Yet how 
many parents discover constantly that their instru. 
tions to their children carry no farther than around the 
corner, And wilfulness, selfishness, jealousy, disrespect, 
untruthfulness, ill-temper and many other unpleasant 
qualities are directly related to that first great fault of 
disobedience. 


New Methods for Old 


Until now, scolding and whipping seem to have been 
about the parents’ only methods. But new methods have 
been discovered which tly at j yor Rang terete chiar 
leasantly and surely without break 
obey promptly, pleasantly Grid's will, without create Bat 
a or revenge in the child’ 
heart, aswhipping does. This new: 
{s based on confidence. When perfert 
derotanding and symoaths out, obedl 
fraite that children pick un ely = 
ra ¢ ren pick up 80 
not given a chance to deve . 








































Do You Know How 
to instruct children in 
poet delicate matter of 


to always obtain cheer- 
ful obedience? 
to correct mistakes of 
early training? 
a Ld child from 






























Highest Endorsements 


This new system, which has been putin- 
to the form of an illustrated Course, 
pares, is 
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HAIR CURLERS 


give the hair that soft youthful 
wave or curl with which nature 











endows her most beautiful women. 0 
Equally effective on long or bobbed hair. Not 
the slightest danger of injuring the finest hair. 
Simple, comfortable, convenient, economical. 
if your dealer does not carry them, write 
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Would You Be Beautiful > 


Beauty has been the quest of all | 
| ages. Thousands of lovely women | 
| attribute their beauty to the use of 
| Nadine Face Powder. The cheeks | 
| have just a tint of color, the skin 
| can only be equalled by the soft 

texture of a rose petal. 


Nadine will keep the roses in 
| your cheeks. It will adhere and 
protect the skin from the sun, wind 
anddust Itcontains noingredient 
to harm the skin or the eyes. It’s 
the same pure powder, popular for 
so many years—only the box and 

"| fragrance have been improved. 


Money refunded if you are not 
pleased. At your toilet counter 50c. 
Miniature box sample by mail 4c. 


Tints, White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette 
National Toilet Co., Paris, Tenn. 








Dep't. G.H.P. 











‘THE PEASE CLOTHESTREE 
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The Pease Clothestree 
stands when open 
inches space; 5 ft, le 
tall; gives 40 ft. HANG- 
ING AREA (plenty for 
average ironing). IT RE- 
VOLVES; you can iron 
sitting down. Use one or 
any of the 36 arms. IT 
ROLLS ANYWHERE. Dry 
or air your clothes over 
register, by radiator or in 
sun. Keep in corner when 
not in use. Hard wood; 
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Will last lifetime. Write 
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H. G. WOOD MFG. CO. 
ARMS CLOSED ~Dept. A-4 Dexter, Me. 










A New Idea—Semi Made Dresses 


mama Made Dresses of the best grade jersey, 
oe and twills, Stamped with the latest pop- 
Wa designs. Cloth, embroidery material (Silk, 
ool or D. M. C. Cotton) and chart of colors— 
a complete dress—for less than half the usual 
cost—as low as $7.50. Write for free booklet, 
The Secret of Keeping up with Fifth Avenue Styles’. 
_. DOLLY GRAY 
10, 564 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Clark’s 4th Round the World Cruise 








Ha tS a Westward, Jan. 15th, by specially chartered 
mos, ¢iader ‘Laconia’, 20,000 tons; oil burning, 4 
Stop rt 00 up, including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 
Angeles, 1 in Europe. Visiting Panama Canal, Los 
in tole: 8 days Japan and China, Java, option 18 days 
CLARK'S Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, etc. 
special; 8 ist MEDITERRANEAN CRUIS Feb. 2, 
$600 1 Y chartered White Star S. S. “Baltie’’, 65 days, 
Pale up, including drives, guides, hotels, fees, 18 days 
son and Egypt. 

*C.CLARK, Times Building | New York 








He seemed to make a great effort, and added 
in a changed voice: “But I mustn’t be abom- 
inably selfish. Vi, I know you are ready to 


“Yes, yes.” 

“But think what it means!” 

“T have thought.” 

“Not enough perhaps. Life may be a long 
business for both of us. Could you stand a 
long life with a marked man?” 

“T only want it to be long—with you.” 

“But there’s another thing.” He stopped. 
There was in his face now a look of suffering 
and surely of shame. He even looked for a 
moment horribly shy. 

“What is it?” 

“T don’t know how to tell you.” 

“Why? Is it a dreadful thing?” 

“You may think it so. You probably will 
think it so.” 

“Then must you tell me?” 

“T must tell you before—if we are going to 
marry.” 

“Then tell me now. It’s better. 
I shall lie awake wondering.” 

“T don’t think a man like me ought ever to 
have children. I don’t think it would be fair.” 


Otherwise 


HE was silent. She did not move. He felt 

no thrill, ro repulsion in her body. But 
her silence lasted till he felt afraid. He did 
not know how to break it. But at last it 
became unbearable to him. It was getting 
rapidly dark in the room now. Night was 
coming on. The hum of London sounded 
outside the windows which looked upon 
Knightsbridge. For a long time he had not 
been aware of this multiple sound, but in her 
silence he heard it. Before, he had not no- 
ticed the gathering of darkness. But now he 
noticed it. And suddenly his nerve was 
shaken, and he had a sensation of nightmare. 
He moved abruptly, even violently. 

“Well?” he said, in a sharply vibrating 
voice. ‘Haven’t you—? I have told you. 
I had to tell you. But—you don’t angwer! 
What is it?” 

Then Vivian moved, too. She disengaged 
herself from him, took her hands away from 
his, moved a little away on the sofa, and 
faced him. And he saw, even in the gathering 
darkness, a new look in her eyes, a look of 
firmness, of strong resolution. 

“Clive,” she said, “I think we are being 
morbid. You are an innocent man, and you 
are talking like a guilty one.” 

“Vil” he said. And he got up. 

“Why should you hide away? Why should 
you change your name, leave your country? 
You are just the same as all the other men in 
London who have never harmed any one. 
Why should you not have children? What 
would they have to be ashamed of? Nothing. 
I won’t let you speak like that to me any 
more. Dearest—it’s no wonder! You have 
almost frightened me by your calmness, by 





the way you’ve spoken of everything, shown 
me you’ve thought of everything. But under- 
neath it all you’re bleeding. Yes—you are! 
The reaction’s beginning. It must come. 
You can’t avoid it. But before it’s got 
absolute hold of you, I want to say something, 
too. I’d go anywhere with you. Id give up 
anything. Giving up is simply nothing to a 
woman who really loves a man. It isn’t 
really a sacrifice at all. That little house by 
the sea far away from everything! Don’t 
you know I could be happy in it with you? 
But only if you were happy. But, Clive, you 
wouldn’t be. If you tried, if you pretended 
you were another man, in the end you’d be 
miserable and ashamed. You’d be crouching 
instead of standing straight up. It couldn’t 
be. You and I aren’t made for that sort of 
thing. I haven’t hidden all these days. 
Today I was out among all the crowd that 
knows me. And then I and they—we didn’t 


know the end. Now we do know. I knew 
you were innocent. Now the whole world 
knows. And am I, are we, to hide now? 





We must stay 
It’s the only 


“We must face it, Clive. 
here, and go on—together. 
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Annette Kellermann’s 
Own Story 


WHEN I was a child I 

was so deformed as to 
be practically a cripple. I was 
bowlegged to an extreme degree; 
I could neither stand nor walk 
withoutiron braces. For nearly 
two years I had to fight against 
consumption. No one ever 
dreamed that some day I would 
become famous for the perfect 
proportions of my figure. No 
one thought I would become the 
champion woman swimmer of 
the world. No one ever dared 
to guess that I would some day 
be starred in great film features. 
Yet that is exactly what has 
happened. 

My experience certainly shows 
that no woman need be discouraged 
with her figure, her health, or her 
complexion. The truth is tens of 
thousands of tired, sickly, over- 
weight or underweight women 
have already proved that a per- 
fect figure and radiant health can 
be acquired through the same 
simple methods I myself used— 
giving only 15 minutes dally to 
them for a short time. 

I invite any woman who is interested to 
write me at once, and I wil) gladly give full 
information. I want to prove that my 
methods will make it easy for you to im- 
prove yous figure and your complexion; I 
will tellyou how to stand and walk grace- 
fully, how to remove excessive weight from 
the hips, bust. neck, arms, shoulders chin, limbs, waist, abdomen, how to 
remove the angularities of excess thinness. _1 will tell you how to freshen 
and clarify your complexion, how to remove sallowness, blemishes 
impurities, how to make your cheeks bloom with vigorous health, e 
and vitality. Iwilltell you how to free yourself from the host of rf 
ments and weaknesses which make life miserable—in short I want to tel) 
you how to acquire perfect womanhood. 

Just mailthe coupon below, or write me a letter and I will send you 
at once and without charge my interesting, illustrated, new book, “The 
Body Beautiful.” I will also explain my special Demonstration Offer, 
allowing you to use my methods, tron, for ten days, so you can prove to 
yourself that you will be perfectly satisfied with results. Just tear off the 


coupon now and mail it, before m resent ly ¢ - 
hausted, Address, aa ES Se a 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 
Dept. 1010, 






29 West 34th Street New York City 
Annette Kellermann, Dept. 1010, 

23 West 34th St., New York City. 

Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free 
of cost, your new book, ‘‘The Body Beautiful.” I am 
particularly interested in © Reducing Weight. 


rm 


ad Body Building. 





200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


PRINTED WITH ANY 
NAME ANDO ADDRESS 





OUR name and address neatly printed 

on 200 sheets and 100 envelopes in rich, 
dark blue ink. Size of sheet 6 x 7; envelopes 
to match. Sterling quality. Special facilities 
insure prompt service. Remit with order—or, 
if inconvenient at the moment, we will send 
C.O.D. West of Denver and outside U. S. 
add 10%. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 
1040 Park Ave., Peru, Indiana 


AMERICAN By STATIONERY 








A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and mare 
coltner of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 

150 page catalog free. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept.67 Springfield, Mass. 
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Dr. Esenwein 
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THE whole world has been im- 
pressed anew with the glorious 
art of ancient Egypt, so strikingly 
exemplified in the vigorous beauty 
of this Luxor Pattern. Timely to- 
day, it has the timelessness of all 
true design. 

When you examine the Luxor 
Pattern at your jeweler’s you will 
observe that it is the very high- 
est quality of silver plate, with 
the much desired platinum finish. 
We should like to send you, if 
you will write us, a leaflet pictur’ 
ing other Luxor pieces and (with- 
out charge) our booklet, “Setting 
the Table Correctly,” by Oscar 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. 


ALVIN SILVER COMPANY 
20 Maiden Lane, New York 


Also Makers of Alvin Solid Silver 


AA 


Ir your jeweler should not happen to have the 
Luxor, George Washington, or Molly Stark 
patterns, send us his name and we will mail you — 
the articles direct on receipt of price: 6 Teaspoons, 
$3.75; 6 Dessert Spoons, $7.25; 6 Dessert Forks, 
$7.25; 6 Dessert Knives (hollow handles), $11.25; 
1 Butter Knife, $1.35; 1 Sugar Spoon, $1.25. 


——_ 


A\V/NV 


Long-Life Silver Plate 
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thing for such as we are to do. If you marry 
me, do it with your head up, and don’t ag 
me to droop mine. I can’t. It isn’t in me 
I should wither if I did that. And if children 
come, I shall welcome them. You will welcome 
them. They will have no reason to be ashamed 
of their father. Perhaps you can’t feel as I do 
tonight. Don’t think me hard, Clive. When 
you’ve let yourself go, and got through what 
must come, and when you’re out of it on the 
far side, I know you'll think as I do now, | 
know you will.” 

She went to him quickly, put her hands up 
to his shoulders and her lips to his, She 
kissed him many times eagerly. 

“Mine!” she said. “But not in shame, not 
in hiding!” : 

And he gave way to her. Suddenly all the 
composure, all the poise and _ self-command 
which had amazed and almost frightened her 
left him. It was as if she broke him, who had 
not been broken by fear of a shameful death 
as if she broke him by her love. , 


T WAS quite dark now, save for the shimmer 

of street lights on the window panes, the 
shimmer from Knightsbridge. No one had 
come to draw the blinds and close the cur. 
tains. For once Kingston had neglected his 
evening duty. Mrs. Baratrie must have 
told him what not to do. And she did not 
come. She had given her son to the woman 
who need not have shared what fate had sent 
but who had chosen to share it. Somewhere 
upstairs she was alone. She had had his 
first words and then had resigned him to her 
who was now of more value in his life than 
she was. And the future—dark enough, it 
seemed—was with Vivian. The mother had 
the past. 

Clive was lying stretched out on a. sofa in the 

drawing-room. His head was low on a 
cushion. He lay now very still in the darkness 
with his head turned toward the shimmer of the 
street lights. The storm had passed over him, 
and now the stillness had come. And she, 
the girl who had seen his intimate abasement, 
the crash of his soul, sat by him with one of 
his hands in hers, watching, with wide-open 
eyes, and not speaking. Rest—that was 
what he needed now, what he must have fora 
little while. She had spoken of facing it 
And that was to come. That lay in the near 
future. But there must be an interval in 
which to be still, to gather the fresh force 
needed for the different type of endurance, to 
lay down the one burden before taking up the 
other. Clive would go away somewhere for a 
time, to a place where he was not known, and 
under an assumed name. He had a friend in 
Scotland, far up in Rossshire, who was 
bachelor and who would receive him gladly. 
There he could go on the moors and on the 
arm of the sea which was stretched out land- 
ward below the castle walls. He could live for 
a time with nature unregarded by men. And 
when he was ready and came back, they would 
marry, Vivian and he. Meanwhile she would 
spend her summer as usual, keeping a serene 
face to the curious world. 
That was how it was to be. Far off, the 
white African house on the seashore might walt 
by the blue among its palms. They were not 
going to it or to any other shelter in exile. 

They were going to face it out. : 

Late that night a cab drove up to a house 
Pont Street, and Vivian got out, paid the 
chauffeur, and rang the bell. It was answered 
swiftly by Archie Denys. : 

“Vi! Itis you! I felt it was. I wouldn't 
let the servants sit up. Mother and Dad bot 
thought you would stay the night at Knights 
bridge. They’ve gone upstairs.” 

“T nearly did stay the night.” oe 

“Well, somehow I felt you wouldn't. 

His eyes were searching her face anxious). 

“Come into Dad’s room, Archie boy, %* 


| said. 


“All right!” Be 
Their father’s library, a large room, Was © 
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the ground floor at the back of the house. 
When they were in it, Vivian said, “Shut the 
door, will you!” : - 

He shut it and came up to her, still looking 
anxious and strained. 

“Ts it all right? How does he take it?” 

“Clive has been extraordinary. But—but 
he feels the strain now.” 

“He would.” 

“Yes, He’ll go away for atime. But that 
js not what I wanted to speak about. No! 
Archie—” 

“Yes, Vi?” 

“Clive told me.” 

The boy’s face reddened. “Oh—well! I 
didn’t mean to go near the court, but then 
[thought I would. And when it was all over 
—there was the devil of a crowd, of course— 
I happened to get jostled right up against 
Clive coming out. For he faced it, wouldn’t 
slip away by a side door.” 

“He was right to face it. It was the only 
thing to do.” 

“Yes, And then when he got to a cab, I 
thought I might as well get away in it, too. 
I hate a crowd. Clive didn’t mind, and so 
that was how it was.” 

“J shan’t forget, I shall never forget, how it 
was.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. By the way there are 
heaps of telegrams for you.” 

“ll take them up to bed, but I shan’t read 
them tonight. I feel awfully tired, old boy.” 

“T bet you do, One’s from Jim, I think.” 

“From Jim?” 

“Yes; he sent one, I know.” 

“Have you seen Jim—since?” 

“Yes. He’s jolly glad for you.” 

After a moment she said only: “Well, I 
must go to bed. Are you going?” 

“Ina few minutes. I'll just have a smoke 
and a little think first.” 

“A little think?” 

Her eyes questioned him. Then she said: 

“I should like not to be able to think for a 
week. Good-night, Archie boy. You know 
how I feel—about you.” 

She gave his arm a long squeeze, then 
touched his cheek with her lips. Suddenly 
he caught hold of her boyishly, almost roughly. 

“Good-night, Vi. God bless you, old girl. 
You’ve stuck to him wonderfully. I wanted 
you for Jim, but that can’t be helped. I see 
that. Thank God he’s out!” 

He gave her a confused kiss and embrace, 
let her go, and turned shamefacedly away. 

“Going to have a pipe!” he said. 

“Dear old Archie!” she said. 

And she left him alone to have his little 


BOOK II 
The Fight 
I 


ON THE morning after the Wimbledon Tour- 

., uament, which she had played through 
with great success, nearly attaining the highest 
honors, Vivian woke after a long sleep troubled 
by dreams. A maid had come in with a cup 
Ot tea. 

“What is it I have to do today?” That was 

her first thought on waking. “I have some- 
thing to do, something not easy.” 
_ As the maid went out, Vivian knew what 
itwas. Before breakfast was ready, she was 
downstairs and went out with Timkins, her 
Irish ternier, for a wal: up and down Pont 
Street. The weather was fine and hot. She 
wondered what it was like in Scotland. She 
Had seen the post. There was no letter from 
Clive. He had allowed a fortnight to go by 
without writing. She would write to him 
after breakfast, 

When she went in to breakfast, her mother 
Was already sitting efore the urn, looking 
resh and serenely hopeful after her habitual 
morning meditation and prayer. No one else 
was down. Archie was still fast asleep, and 
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Watch the kiddies enjoy 


the delicious new flavor 


Youngsters are delighted with the deliciously different flavor of 3-Minute 
Oat Flakes. They enjoy oats as never before and find them perfectly 
digestible. 

While perfecting a process for making a flake that would cook quickly, 
it was discovered that the method did even more than the makers ex- 
pected. It brought out to the very fullest extent the hidden richness 
and sweetness, hence this wonderful, nut-like flavor, entirely new and 


delightful. 


The exclusive process also made a more digestible food, by dextrinizing 
the starches—breaking down the starch cells in the oats. Try this whole- 
some, strengthening food today and watch the kiddies enjoy the delicious 


new flavor. ; : 
A Hot Breakfast in a Jiffy 


There is no tedious preparation required to cook 3-Minute Oat Flakes— 
it is all done in 180 seconds—making it easy to give the kiddies a hot 
breakfast every morning. 


* RICH BROS. CEREAL CO., CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 


A Pound 


for a Dime 
(Except in the Far West) 


3-MinuTE Oat 
Flakes gives the 
greatest cereal food 
value obtainable. 
Try it today. Al- 
most any independ- 
ent grocer can sup- 
ply you. 
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The Only NICE Way 
to Clean a Toilet 


The only thorough method. The only 
sanitary way to clean a toilet—use Sani- 
Flush. 

You simply sprinkle Sani-Flusk into the 
bowl. Follow directions on the can. Flush! 
All stains, discolorations, incrustations dis- 
appear. The bowl shines. No scrubbing. 
No scouring. 

Sani-Flush also cleans the hidden, un- 
healthful trap. Purifies it. Destroys all 
foul odors. Won't harm plumbing connec- 
tions. ~Nothing else will do the work of 
Sani-F lush, 


Always keep it handy in the bathroom. 





Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware,-plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot get it at your 
regular store, send 25c in coin or stamps 
for a full-sized can, postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CoO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 


$3 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring | 








The clean, highly-refined oil 
for typewriters, sewing machines, 
radio equipment, bicycles, 


guns, etc. Lubricates, pre- 
vents rust. No color, 
stain orodor. Will not 
gum, Fine polish for 
iano cases, automo- 
jiles, etc. Buy Nyoil 
of your dealer or write 


W. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 
















CLEANS RUGS 


EVAPORATO @EANS Buss 
Absorbs soil, stains, ink, gum, grease, smoke and 


soot that vacuum cleaner will not remove. Bright- 
ens colors, leaves hap soft and silky. Dissolve in 













water. Apply with scrub-brush. Evaporates quickly. 
Satisfaction 


SEND NO MONEY 22% Postman 
gua~anteed or money refunded. 50c 


on delivery. 
Package cleans 9x12 rug. 
EVAPORATO, INCORPORATED, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Mr. Denys was not quite ready. He had 
gone to bed late, having been enticed by some 


} 


_ A Book and a Bottle 


book into a vigil which had lasted till the small | 


hours. Timkins retreated with short-tailed 


| composure to the underworld of footstools, 
| and was heard to heave a loud sigh indicating 


satisfaction with his lot. Vivian sat down, 
after kissing her mother, and reached out for 


| an egg. 


“Do you feel rested?” asked Mrs. Denys 
pouring out coffee for her daughter. 

“Yes, mother. I must have slept for nearly 
nine hours.” 

Mrs. Denys glanced across the urn. ‘There 
was a rather watchful look in her eyes which 
Vivian did not miss. 

“T did something yesterday, mother, which 
“T only told 
it to Archie.” 

“Oh. What was it?” 

“Anne Lorrimer asked me to play in a 
tournament at Cathcart House on the twen- 
tieth cf July. I told her I couldn’t promise to 
because of Clive. I didn’t know exactly 
when we were going to be married.” 

Mrs. Denys may have been startled, but 
she did not show it. 
fresh, serene, and quite wonderfully whole- 
some, though not in a dull way. 

“Has Clive decided when he is coming back, 
dear?” she asked, without making any com- 
ment on her daughter’s statement. 

“No. 
to write to him and find out. 
day—there were others there with 


me to understand the situation. And Anne 


| will tell every one who didn’t happen to hear 
| ” x 


without any apparent sarcasm. After a 
pause, during which she devoted herself to a 
poached egg, she said, “I know after all that 
has happened you will wish for a quiet wed- 
ding.” 


“Oh yes!” said Vivian, quickly, almost 
sharply. “Anything else would be intoler- 
able.” 


“But, dear, you w7// be married in church, 
won't you?” 


HERE was a pleading sound in the mother’s 
voice. Vivian was silent. 


Directly after breakfast I am going | 
I spoke yester- 

Anne | 
Lorrimer—because I wished people who know | 





She continued to look | 


“Ves, I dare say she will,” said Mrs. Denys, | 








“T know it may mean a little more publicity, | 


but I should feel very sad if you and Clive 
were married before a registrar. But you 
know what I feel about these things. To me 
marriage is still a sacrament.” 

“Yes, mother dear. And I think it is to 


me.” 


“Had you—had you thought about it?” 
“About church?” 


wes. 
“T don’t believe I had.” 
“Tt need not be in. London. You can 


choose some country church where you know 
nobody.” 

“But our names—Clive’s name and mine— 
are known everywhere.” 

“Yes. I suppose they are.” 

Mrs. Denys’ smooth forehead was puckered 
for an instant. She put up a hand to it, 
almost as if she felt the physical alteration dis- 
Then she said, “That can’t be 


| helped, and therefore it must be faced quite 
| simply.” 


Mother, if I’m married in a church 
and I wish Mr 


PVCS, 
I wish it to be St. Giles’s, 
Herries to marry me to Clive. I’m going to 
tell Clive that in my letter. I know he will 
agree. We can choose an early hour for our 
I—I simply could not bear 
crowd.” 

Her face was flushed to the roots of her hair. 
“A crowd—the sort that would come to see us 
married—would be an absolute desecration. 
No, I couldn’t bear that. But I will be 
married to Clive in church. I promise you 
that, mother. And Mr. Herries must marry 
if he will.” 
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‘To kill disease germs disinfect with 


| 2-oz. box, 35c 











HE BOOK is Merck’s Home 

Book on Sanitation. It contains 
40 pages of valuable information, 
is illustrated, and offered to you 
free. Send for copy today. Learn 
how to safeguard the home with 
a bottle of 


* CREOLIN 


- PEARSON 


The Household Disinfectant 
and Antiseptic Wash 
























Creolin while cleaning. To prevent in- 
fection of minor wounds, cuts and bites 
apply Creolin in proper solution. Direc. 
tions on bottle. 
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Stearns’ Electric Paste 


is recognized as the guaranteed 
exterminator for Rats, Mice, Ants, 
Cockroaches and Waterbugs. 


Ready for Use—Better than Traps 
15-0z. box, $1.50 


SOLD EVERYWHER 






















Hospital Training 
Schools 


EVER has there been so great a de- 
mand and such opportunities for 
nurses as at the present time. . 
The field for graduate nurses today in- 
cludes institutional work such as super- 
intendent or head of the various depart- 
ments of a hospital; public health work, 
such as visiting nurse, industrial nurse, 
etc. ; private duty, Red Cross work, etc., etc. 
The announcements of a number of 
registered hospital training schools, rep- 
resenting many sections of the country, 
appear in the school pages of this issue. 
If you are unable to find in the school 
pages a training school in some particu- 
lar city or section of the country im 
which you interested, our School 
Department will be glad to help you. 
Give full details regarding education, 
age, locality preferred, etc. 


The School Department 
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Sleep An a: sl 


Think of an extra hour of undisturbed sleep. 
No trip through the chilly house down to 
the basement to open drafts — and still a 
nice, warm house in the morning. You 
can have this comfort by installing 


| The AAINNEAPOLIS™ 
4] AVS HEAT REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


It wakes up the fire at the 
hour you wish, Maintainsan 
even temperature through 
the day. Automatically low- 
ers the temperature at night. 
Saves fuel by preventing 
over heating and under heat- 
ing. Promotes better health. 
In use for 38 years. Quickly 
and easily installed in any 
home on any heating system. 
Write for booklet, 
“The Convenience of Comfort” 
MINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR CO, 


2764 Fourth Ave., So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secvice branches in 20 


principal cities 





ILVERWARE 


No matter how tarmshed 


Fine for Gold 
Diamonds 
Platinum 
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MUD 


Makes NEW Again 


If your dealer hasn’t Shi-nup 
Silver Cleanser, send us his name 
and 35c for a half pint. Money 
Igaattele (te Mt meltrrtatsite 

SHI-NUP PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1133 Main Street Racine, Wisconsin 


OPPORTUNITY 


Your neighbors are buying our twisted- 
in-wire brushes. Some one is selling them 
at a legitimate profit. We want more live 
wires to make money—sell the most useful 
articles ever offered for home or personal 
use. See our display ad on page 214 
in this magazine and write us today. 

* NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO. 

Freeport, Ill. 
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| to people. 


| a putting down on paper, with additions, of her 
| of frankness. 

| was afraid to. 
| meant it. 


| north. 





“T am sure he will. As it is to be, I should | 
like him to be the clergyman. There is some- 
thing very fine and true, and very strong, in 
Mr. Herries.” 

“He’s the soul of sincerity, mother. And | 
he’s not afraid of anything. Most of us are 
afraid of lots of things. I’m a_ horrible 
coward.” 

“You, Vi!” said her mother, with almost 
startled surprise. ‘No, I don’t think so! I 
should have said just the contrary.” 

“You don’t know me.” 

“T think you have proved your courage 
lately.” 

“When you pray again, pray that I may 
never prove my cowardice. Pray that! 
For I have cowardice in me. I know it, and 
I hate it!” 

At this moment Timkins emerged from his 
retreat, looking blinkingly expectant. An 
instant later Mr. Denys came into the room. 





HEN breakfast was over, and her father 
had gone away to the factory, Vivian went 

to her little sitting-room, which was on the third 
floor at the back of the house next to her 
bedroom. Archie had just gone downstairs, 
rather ashamed of having overslept. He, 
too, would be off to the factory in a few min- 
utes. There was no tournament on that day. 
Vivian shut her sitting-room door and went 
at once to the writing table. There was a 
photograph of Clive on it in a silver frame. 
It had been taken by an artist photographer in 
France, and was strikingly effective, dark, 
almost painfully expressive, full of strength and 
even of beauty. The eyes in the photograph 
looked luminous and almost mesmeric. The 


| hair was massed above the jutting brows and 
| suggested 
| was a curiously tortured expression about the 
| lips, and also a hint of sarcasm somewhere. 


night in its darkness. There 


It was altogether a disturbing photograph, 


| although it was certainly a work of art. 
| Vivian admired it, but she had never been 


able to like it, and she knew that she would 
hate to show it to any one who did not know 
Clive, and to say, “There is Clive Baratrie.” 
Yet the photograph was amazingly like Clive. 
But there was something—what was it? 

She looked at the photograph as she sat 
down at her writing table and took up her 
pen. That man did not look as if he were 
destined to an easy life, as if he could ever 
te at ease in a humdrum life. No, he looked 
like a trouble-maker. Perhaps that was why 
she had never cared to show the photograph 
It disturbed; it seemed to mean 
too much. 

For a moment, as she looked at it, a queer 
delusion got hold of her. At its base she 
seemed to see a spectral pointed thing, like a 
shadowy fountain pen, moving, and it traced 
the two words, “Claude Ormeley,” the name 
Clive had taken to hide his identity in Scotland. 
They were there for an instant at the base of 
the photograph; then they faded away. She 
got up, moved the photograph to another table, 
then sat down to write her letter. And as 
some natures are held back from action by 


| fear, it seemed to Vivian just then that she 
| was spurred on to action by fear. 
| decisive had to be done. 

And in her mind she always connected drifting 


Something 
They were drifting. 


with destruction. 
The letter she wrote was not wholly unlike 


strong outburst to Clive after the verdict. 
She wrote with energy, almost with a brutality 
She did not hesitate. Her pen 
rushed over the paper. And when the letter | 
was finished, she did not read it over. She | 
Let it go just as it was. She 
The strong part of her, the only | 
part she valued, meant it. And it must go up 

She thrust it into an envelope, sealed | 
it, and again took the pen to write the name | 
and address. But then hesitation came to 

her. Could she address that letter to “Claude | 
Ormeley?” She was strongly tempted to | 
write “Clive Baratrie” on the envelope. To | 
do so would be the strongest assertion of her | 
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ALLSand woodwor‘<, 

made white with 
SATINETTE Enamel, have 
a dignity, a sense of space, 
an immaculate cleanli- 
ness that make for charm- 
ing decorative effects. 


SATINETTE is the “Enduring 
Enamel.” Frequent washings 
will not injure the smooth 
china-like surface it creates. 


SATINETTE is used for every 
grade of work. Because of its 
immaculate beauty, it adds lon~ 
service. 


SATINETTE is used in fine homes 
and public interiors, because it 
is economical. Hospitals, be- 
cause it is sanitary. It can be 
applied on all kinds of wood- 
work, metal, cement, concrete, 
Keene’s cement or plaster. 


Architects endorse SATINETTE. 
Your decorator is glad to use it. 
Ask your paint dealer for it. Let 
us send you the SATINETTE 
booklet. It contains valuable 
information on enamel. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


443 Fourth Ave. New York City 


55 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
606 Oakland Ave., S.W., Grand Rapics, Mich. 
Foreign Branches: London, Paris, Melbournc 


STANDARD VARNISH CO. 


of Il.inois 


Licensee and Western Manufacturer 
2600 Federal Street Chicago, !1I. 


Elastica Uarnishes 
For every architectural and household 
purpose 
Kwickwork Auto Enamel 
Can be applied one day and the car 
used the next. 
Koverflor 
For floors, wood or cement, 
inside or outside. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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For staircases— 


of course — it’s one of the hardest of hard- 
woods. And it is ideal in its ability to 
take and hold high finish enamel. 


For floors— 


baseboards — mouldings — window frames 
—doors—all interior trim, there is nothing 
that excels and few. woods that equal 
birch. And birch is reasonably priced. 


For furniture— 


well, if you will look through the best 
furniture stores you will find many of 
their finest “sets” made of birch —first, 
because it is durable and second, because 
it is capable of finishing in such a variety 
of beautiful effects. 


If you are thinking of building, furnish- 
ing or remodeling a home, you should 
have the birch host: that tells you all 
about birch advantages. We will 
it FREE. It awaits your request. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
206 F. R. A. Building, Oshkosh, Wis. 


send 


Leautitil Coodwork 
use Leautttul 


NGEL CAME 
» That Never 


OULD yo like to make the best Angel Food Cake in town? 
I'll disclose a secret I've shown 40,000 women in the last 17 
years—makes perfeet cake every time—failure impossible. 


I also send you my secrets of prise-winning Mahogany, Klondike, 
Lady Baltimore, Fudge Cakes, and many others. Cakes you 


make MY 


Way are so superior that many people make $10 and 


more a week baking them for others or for hotels, country clubs, 


ete. 


Get my secrets, either to make money orj ust for the joy o! 


being the best cake maker in town. Write your name and address 
on letter ,posteard or margin of this page and send to me for 
free partticuars. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, Box 3210, Bay City, Mich. 
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After the Verdict 


will that was possible at this moment. It 
would make the address accord absolutely 
with the letter. But it would be a defiance of 
Clive. And, she supposed, it would be un- 
pardonable. But she longed to do it; she 
longed so much that she sat for two or three 
minutes waiting before she addressed the 
envelope. At last, however, with a sigh she 
wrote the two words “Claude Ormeley.” 
She dared not do otherwise. It would not be 
fair. Clive had trusted her with his secret, 
and she had no right to reveal it under the 
influence of an impulse, however admirable 
that impulse might be. But perhaps it was 
the last time that she would write that name 
on an envelope containing a letter to Clive. 
If Clive was moved by her letter, if it governed 
him, if its truth struck home to him, surely it 
would be the last time. 

She carried the letter to the post herself. 

Three days later she received the following 
telegram addressed to her in Pont Street: 

“Can you arrange to meet Claude Ormeley 
at the Tyford Arms Hotel, Tyford, Sussex, on 
Friday next? Station is Tyford. Will be 
there all day. Ormeley.” 


S SHE read this telegram she realized some- 
thing. Her letter had been received. It 
had had its effect. But it had not governed 
Clive. This telegram indicated resistance. She 
knew now that the period in Scotland had 
brought about a change which perhaps she had 
been dreading almost unconsciously. “Claude 
Ormeley” was coming south, not Clive Baratrie. 
She was engaged to play in a tournament 
near London with Jim Gordon that week. 
Unless she scratched, she would have to be on 
hand on Friday. Archie was playing, too. 
She resolved at once to scratch, and told 
Archie so. He looked suspicious and dis- 
mayed. 

“Don’t ask me why, Archie boy,” she said. 
“T can’t tell you my reason. But it’s a good 
one. I have to go somewhere on Friday.” 

Archie did not ask where. But she saw in 
his eyes that he knew she was going to meet 
Clive. He only said: 

“Then Jim can’t play in the Mixed Doubles. 
He’ll be left without a partner.” 

“T’m awfully sorry. But I must scratch. 
I can’t help it. From now on I shall not be 
able to do always exactly what I like. You 
know why. One can’t live only for oneself if 
one has made a promise such as I have made. 
And I don’t want to. But I’m sorry about 
Jim.” 

And then she went to the nearest post office 
and telegraphed to “Claude Ormeley” in 
Rossshire that she would go to Tyford on 
Friday. 

She had never been there before. She had 
never even heard of the place. The A.B.C. 
railway guide told her that there were several 
good trains down from London by which she 
could get to Tyford. She decided to go by 
a train which started at 11 a.m. Clive’s 
telegram had reached her on Monday morning. 
He would doubtless have hers by Monday 
night and would leave Rossshire on the follow- 
ing day. Perhaps he had written to her. 
It was useless for her to write to him again in 
Scotland. Probably a letter would reach her 
from him within the next two or three days. 

But none came. Her strong, almost brutally 
frank letter produced no reply. But it was 
bringing Clive back. As Friday drew near, 
she felt with increasing definiteness that it 
would be a day decisive for her and for Clive. 
He had not come back to see her in London, 
because he could not yet make up his mind 
to face life again as himself. He had probably 
put no period to his stay in Scotland. He 
had just been lingering on there without 
coming to any conclusion about the future. 


Safe in his hiding place, he had let the days go | 
by without numbering them, held tight in the | 


Her letter must have fallen 
But she had had to 
Clive 


claws of reaction. 
on him like a fierce blow. 
write it and was glad she had sent it. 
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Choose Rock 
of Ages While 
You Live 


The memorial which will honor your 
family name should be chosen by you 
today. 

The rich gray color of Rock of Ages 
granite, together with its exceedingly 
fine grain, make possible a surface 
smooth as glass, with a luster as rare 
and brilliant as it is enduring. 


Our Certificate of Perfection 
is your guarantee of quality. 
Request it when placing order 
with your local monument 
merchant. 


Booklet ‘‘H” Sent Free on Request. 


Boutwell, Milne & Varnum 
Company 


Quarriers of Rock of Ages 
Granite 


Montpelier Vermont 


Bianket 


HAVE your blankets washed 

and renewed by mill methods, 
without shrinking or fading, and 
with their freshness and fluffy 
warmth fully restored. 


Thousands of particular women 
all over the country who value 
their blankets are sending them to 
us for rejuvenation. 
Reasonable prices. 

Ship Parcel Post, or 

write for further 

details. 

AMERICAN BLANKET 

REFINISHING CO. 

4223 E. Lake Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Reference: 
North Star 
Woolen Mill Co., 


Minneapolis, 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


OU CAN make good money writing show cards 

athome in your spare time. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new simple “Instructograph” method. 
No canvassing or soliciting. We show you how, 
guarantee you steady work at home, no matter where 
you live, and pay you cash each week. Full particulars 
and booklet free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
Toronto, Canada. 


OT IRON HOLDER 


Of Cretonne 


To Good Housekeeping 
Readers 
SEND FOR IT 
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Look for the Dean Label 


EAN’S LOCKSTITCHED APRONS 
45 E. 17th St., N. ¥.C. 
- ———ae 
Personally directed training in 
izati d Management o! 
TEALROOMS, MOTOR INNS and 
CAFETERIAS. _ Intensive rest: 
dent and corr2spondent courses 
under supervision of Helen 
Woods, former employment map 
Write for booklet *'4’- 
88 W. 42n4 St, New Yor’ 
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TEA-ROOM 
$0:d-VONDONIC) 


ager New York's six largest hotels. 
TEA-ROOM TRAINING ORGANIZATION, 





EASY. + 
to apply Butcher’s. Easy to =< 
keep your Floors, Furniture, 
Woodwork, and Linoleums 
ever fresh and attractive. Easy 
toenjoy life in a home whose 
refinement is enhanced by fe | 
“the lasting polish with the gee. | 
velvet glow.” Easy to test — vt 
if not at your dealer’s, send 25 
cents for generous sample can. 
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Cleaning Cloths 
Please the Eye 


as well as the tidy housewife 


3) Ritz Dusting and Polishing Cloths 
go hand in hand with fall housecleaning. 
They are the choice of the tidy house- 

| wife, for they ably do their share to help 

d\ keep the home spic and span. They 

will not scratch the finest surface; will 
absorb dust until washed, after which 
they are just as good as new. What 
housewife, then, can get along with 
asubstitute? They are made of 
selected cotton in an assortment of 
handsome patterns and sizes. 


Ritz Scrubbing Cloths absorb 
quickly and last a long time. 
Ask for Ritz Kitchen 

and Cleaning Cloths. 

They’ve been the 

standard since 1892. 
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AV At better linen, 


z housefurnishing 


and notion de- 
partments or 
stores. 


John Ritzenthaler 
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100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 


- Fecipes 15¢. 50 Sandwich recipes 15¢. All three 30e. 
-L. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N.Y. | 





| lose him. She hated to hurt him. 


| about the following day. 


much in the moral way. 


and she had been drifting dangerously. She 
knew it now. 
danger was not yet over. ‘Claude Ormeley’s” 
telegram was witness to that. And she was 
being made—for a day—an accomplice in 
something she not only hated, but was also 
beginning to dread. But she could not help 
that. Directly she had had the telegram from 
Rossshire, she had known that she must 


agree to do what it suggested. There was 


something she had to do, and she must do it at 
Tyford, the place of which she had never heard 
till Clive’s strange telegram came. 

She scratched in the tournament and wrote 
a note of apology to Jim Gordon, a rather 
awkward note, for she was not able to give 
her real reason for letting him down. 
He sent her a rather grim note in reply, 
saying of course that it was quite all right. 
What else could he say? She felt the growing 
wall of restraint between Jim and _ herself 
and was saddened by it. She did not want to 
And some- 
times she wished to have it out with Jim. 
But she had no right to do that. With Clive 
she had such a right, and she knew she was 
going to use it. 

Only on Thursday did she tell her mother 
She did not tell her 
exactly what had happened, or allude to 
Claude Ormeley’s telegram. But she said 
that Clive had left the place where he had 
been staying since the ending of his trial, 
and was now close to London and wished to 
see her. 

‘T am going down tomorrow morning, 
mother. I suppose I shall lunch with him. 
I shall be back in the evening, or perhaps in the 
afternoon.” 

“Isn’t he coming back to London?” said 
Mrs. Denys, looking slightly surprised. 

“T suppose so. He will, of course.” 

After a slight hesitation she added: ‘This 
seemes rather odd, I know. The fact is 
mother, that Clive has been staying up in 
Scotland under another name. Now he has 
come south. But—well, he hasn’t begun to 
use his own name again yet. No doubt that’s 
why he isn’t actually in London.” 


’ 


IVIAN was surprised to see her mother’s 

face redden. 

“T hope Clive will not go on doing that,” 
she said with unusual emotion. 

There was even a sound as of temper in her 
voice. “I can not bear anything underhand,” 
she added. “And that you should take part 
in it.” 

“T know exactly how you feel, mother.” 

“Do, dear, explain to Clive that we can not 
be involved in anything that is the least 
deceitful. It is not our way, and we can’t 
change our view of such things. 
value most is truth.” 

“T know.” 

“Well, dear, forgive me if I have spoken 
with some heat, and perhaps rather hastily. 
I am sorry. Go tomorrow if you must. You 
know how absolutely I trust you. But do give 
my message to Clive.” 

“Mother, I am going to give my own.” 

“Yes?” 

“Tt will be exactly the same as yours.” 

Mrs. Denys’ face became suddenly serene 
again, and she kissed her daughter warmly. 

“T know how poor Clive has suffered. I 
understand. Don’t think me unsympathetic. 
It’s terrible—what he has to face. I know 
that. He is obliged to face it. You need not. 


And yet you are choosing to face it with him. 


That must give him courage.” 

“T don’t want Clive to draw his courage 
from me,” said Vivian rather sadly. 

“No—no! But women can help men very 
Sometimes I think 
that is our chief mission here. I believe when 
poor Clive sees you, he will feel quite differ- 
ently.” 

“Mother,” said Vivian, in a resolute voice, 
“you have helped me. I mean to bring Clive 
back to London with me tomorrow.” 


Mrs. Denys looked at her daughter. Deep 


But she knew also that the | ‘ 


The thing I | 
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and A Sculptress Joined 
in Designing this Lamp 
The New Only 


Aurora 


The lines, proportions 
and coloring of most of 
the lamps you see in 
these days of commercial- 
ism are the work of de- 
signing departments of 
large factories. They are 
the fruits of a deep knowl- 
edge of what makes a 
“popular seller’ in the 
stores. 
But this exquisite little 
lamp—‘‘New Aurora’ as 
it has been named by ah 
artist because of the puri- 
ty of its Greek lines— 
was designed py the 
united talents 
of an architect 
and interior 
decorator, a 
painter and a 
famous  sculp- 
tress, who were work- 
ing not to make a “‘big 
seller’’ for the stores, 
but solely to design a lamp 
of truly artistic proportions, 
with real grace, symmetry, 
and beauty yet of great Send no _ money, 
practicability, sign and mail coupon 
Decorative Arts League, Gallery at 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Note: For the convenience of our members, we have es- 
tablished a gallery, Suite 602, at 565 Fifth Avenue, 
where this lamp and various other art objects are on view. 


The crice of this artis- 
". wem is $3.95. 
TuINK OF IT! In the 
few shops where lamps of 
this character can be found 
its equal would cost from 
$15 to $20. Only the 
Decorative Arts League 
could offer such a price 
and such a lamp. 
The ‘‘New Aurora” is 17 
inches high and 11% 
inches in diameter, base 
and cap cast in solid 
Medallium, shaft of seam- 
Jess brass, finished to 
make a generally har- 
monious color scheme in 
Antique Gold 
Bronze with ad- 
justable parch- 
ment shade in 
tones of rich 
New Aurora brown and gold 
$3.95 over ivory, inside of 
shade old rose to give 
mellow light. 
for electricity, cord, 
ete., everything but 


Equipped 
socket, 

Lulb. 
simply 
to 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 
Gallery at 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me at the League members’ special price a ““New 
Aurora’’ lamp and I will pay postman $3.95, plus the 
postage when delivered. (Shipping only 5 lbs.) If not 
satisfactory I ean return Lamp within five days and you 
are to refund my money. 


Name 
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AnIndividualized CHRISTMAS CARD 
at no extra expense 
The personality of a greeting card is 


conveyed in its wording. By writing your own 
sentiment your Christmas Card carries just a 
little of your own self. This involves no addi- 
tional cost in our Relief-Engraved Christmas 
Cards, nor does using any of the unusual word- 
ings suggested in our booklet. 

Relief-Engraving, unlike copperplate engrav- 
ing, does not require a plate, so this expense is 
saved. Our modern process gives you choice of 
newest letterings. Finest of personal cards 
which to choose, inexpensive as well as imported 
deluxe designs. 


T. & P. Made-to-Order Greetings 


are sold by leading stationers everywhere 


Send today for Free Booklet B, ““go0 Ways of Saying “Merry 
Christmas’ ”’ and name of nearest dealer. 


Turner & Porter, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Arch’t F. Earl DeLos, Orlando, 
Fla., used ‘“‘CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingles in 24-inch variegated 
shades of Gray on side walls and 
16-inch shades of Green on roof— 
home of Joseph Van Buren, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. 


Recent “CREO-DIPT” Color 
Pages in House & Garden, House 
Beautiful show actual colors of 
variegated shades of green made 
possible by the use of “CREO- 
DIPT” Stained Shingles. 


It is not practical to show colors 
in small ads, and if you are inter- 
ested, we will mail you reprints in 
color. As our edition is limited, 
we ask you to enclose $1.00 and we 
will also send a Portfolio of Fifty 
Large Photographs of Homes of 
all sizes by noted architects. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc 


General Offices: 1064 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N.Y, 


Factories: No. Tonawanda, N. Y., St. Paul, Minn., 
and Kansas City, Mo. 


Sales Offices: Principal Cities 
Leading Lumber Dealers Everywhere Carry Standard Colorsin Stock 


‘CREO-DIPT’ 


REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 





A dust mop 
that's easy 


Slips over any broom, 
new or old. 


Washed as easily 
as a towel. 


No metal to 
scratch, no oil 
to streak. 
Flexible. 


For walls, 

floors and 

hard-to- 

reach 

places. Bisle La AD) ay, 
At your dealer’s or sent post- 
paid for his name and $1. Satis- 
faction or money back. Glenco 
Products Co., 32 Williamson St., 
Quincy, Ill. 


* GLENCO 


DUST AWAY 


MAKES A BROOM A MOP 


Mrs. E. S. Chilcott made $50.51 


in a single week 


After the Verdict 


affection showed in her face. But there was 
a shadow of sadness too. 

“T wish I could get a. better understanding 
of life,’ she said. “But I can trust. That is 
such a wonderful mercy. I don’t know how 
people get on in this world, I don’t know how 


they bear things, without being able to trust. | 
That simplifies everything in a most wonderful | 


way.” 


she did not ask the question which Vivian 
divined in her heart. 

In the morning Vivian was up early. She 
had waked long before her usual hour. She put 
on a coat and skirt, and a small, round hat, 
dark blue in color, which made her look very 
young and almost boyish. She was feeling 
excited, strung up, but resolute. She was 
longing to see Clive again. Her whole body 
was longing, as well as the rest of her. Yet 
she felt half afraid of seeing him. A shadow, 
“Claude Ormeley,” seemed to be standing be- 
tween them, trying to keep them apart. She 
must sweep him away, must dismiss him out 
of their lives for ever. And then nothing 
would stand between her and her lover. 
| At breakfast no questions were asked her. 
She and her mother had had it out. Her 
father, of course, knew, from her mother, in a 
general way how things were. Archie looked 
grave. 





scratched. He talked of it in a casual way 
with obvious boyish constraint. She knew 
how he hated having to go without her. But 
that could not be helped. It seemed difficult 
to take any definite, any really courageous step 
| in life without making somebody suffer. 

| Her train was due to start at eleven from 
| Waterloo, but she left the house early, soon 
after half past nine. She meant to go to see 
Mrs. Baratrie for a few minutes on her way to 
the station. Unless Clive had written to tell 


her, or had called in Knightsbridge on his way | 
to Sussex, his mother could know nothing about | 


| Vivian’s plan for the day. 


| VIVIAN had seen very little of Mrs. Baratrie 

since the day of Clive’s acquittal. After her 
son’s departure to Scotland, Mrs. Baratrie 
| had shut herself up and had lived the life of a 
| hermit. She had not left London. She had 
preferred, it seemed, to shut London out. 
The long nerve strain she had endured had 
evidently been too much for her strength. 
She had been suffering from acute neuralgia 
and insomnia and had been really ill. Vivian 
knew that. Yet she had felt distressed at 
being kept out with the rest of the world. 
She had been let in only twice, and on both 
these occasions she had been tormented by a 
feeling of not being wanted by Mrs. Baratrie, 
who had wrapped herself in a strange reserve, 
and who had seemed all the time to be making 
conversation, and moreover to be making it 
with difficulty. During both these visits 
Vivian had found her hostess in a carefully 
darkened room, and there had been a general 
marked suggestion of invalidism in the house, 
a suggestion which, Vivian fancied, Mrs. 
Baratrie had been at pains to make definite. 
This had struck Vivian as strange. For as a 
rule Mrs. Baratrie was a woman who never 
spoke of health or sickness, and never made 
any fuss about herself. Indeed Vivian had 
hitherto considered her as rather Spartan 
than weak. Evidently the trial had broken 
her down, and so completely that she had 
ceased to pretend, had even given herself up 
to the empire of a sick body. 

Vivian had not let Mrs. Baratrie know 
that she was going to look in upon her that 
morning. She had only decided to do it on 
waking. 

“Can I see Mrs. Baratrie for a moment?” 





You can do as well taking orders for our exclusive she said to Kingston when he opened the door. 


Dress Materials. Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, etc. 
perience desirable but not necessary 
Write to-day for free booklet 
MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Inc. 
Dept. 110, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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“[?’m on my way to the station. I 

keep her long. How is she?” 
Kingston looked doubtful, even gloomy. 
“Well, Miss,” he said, almost confidentially, 
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She gazed now wistfully at her child. But 





He, too, was going out of town early | 
to play in the tournament for which she had | 


won’t 





How to Get 
of Garbage Forever 


— youcan oe those count. 

J ess steps to garbage can 
subbioh allel Ac lect wees 
posal is the easiest task in the 
kitchen! Years of nation-wideac 
ceptance of the Kerneratoras posi 
tive solution of the garbage pire oo 9 
has Fee production into the thou 
sands, and put the price where every 

new home can have one. 
Only New Homes Can Have It 
The Kernerator consists of a brick 
combustion chamber, built into the 
base of your regular chimney, inthe 
basement, when building is being erect. 
ed. All waste, dropped through con 
venient hopper doors opening onthe 
loors above, falls to combustion 
chamber, where an occasional light. 
ing burns everything combustible, 
Costs Nothing to Operate 
—the waste itself is all the fuel requir. 
ed. Non-combustibles, such as tin 
cans, broken glass, crockery and 
metal objects, are sterilized and re 
moved with the ashes. Before you 
build, consult your architect— 
he’s known the Kernerator for 
ears. Or, write 
or illustrated 


KERNER 
INCINERATOR 
COMPANY 


sels 1043 Chestnut St; 
ey Milwaukee, Wis, 


KERNERATOR 


Cut Cost of 
Hot Water 


with the EXCELSO 
Water Heater 


FUEL that heats your home heats plentiful 
hot water when Ex- ———-- 

celso Water Heater is 

connected to your boiler 

or furnace. Saves cost 

of gas or other expensive 


fuel. 

NOW is the best time to 
have your plumber in- 
stall the Excelso. 


Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


Endorsed and sold 3 § 
by leading boiler 
manufacturers and 
jobbers. Send for 
free booklet today; 
name of plumber 
and kind of heat- 
ing plant apprecia- 
ted. Sizes also for 
apartment houses 
and other large 
buildings. 
EXCELSO 
Specialty Works 
310 Excelso Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


You can coma 
hie _pemolis at home jo 


side of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to collet 
and the leading professions. is and thirty-six other P ¢ 
courses are descr in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H, 737 Drexel Ave. & S8th St. 





See the New Ball Bearing 


G 
Before You Buy! 


Use the same good judgment 
in the selection of your Elec- 
tric Vacuum Cleaner that you 
used in choosing your rugs and 
carpets when you furnished 
your home. 


The new Ball Bearing CADILLAC 
will be a revelation to you as it 
has been to thousands of other 
women. Its Ball Bearing Motor 
REQUIRES NO OIL- 

ING, eliminates repair 

risks and makes the 
CADILLAC last 


years longer than 
possible with plain 
bearings. 


SPECIaL 
CADILLAC FEATURES 


Larger Motor which cre- 
ates greater cleaning 
power; 1414 in. low 
streamline nozzle that 
gets under low fur- 
niture and into corners; 
soft hair detachable 
brush which picks up all 
lint and threads without 
injuring rug nap; rear 
roller adjustment for 
perfect work on different 
rug nap thicknesses; 
easy operation—no 
stooping or bending. 


Do Not Make Your Choice until you 

have tried the BALL BEARING 

CADILLACandseewhata Ball Bearing 
Motor means to you. 


Our nearest CADILLAC dealer 

will gladly demonstrate with- 

out slightest obligation. Write 
Sor his address. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
603 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Factory ,70 DuchessSt.,Toronto 





rease from 


Hands all dirt and 
working around the sink ? 


IT exsve la) 


10¢ at F. W. Woolworth Co., McCrory and other stores 


Enjoy Easy F eet FEE] 


Avoid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearing 
COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 
Soft, Tough, Glovefitting Vici, Patent Cushion, 
Nailless Innersole, Cat’s Paw Rubber Heel. 

Direct buying gives surprising quality. Fit, 

Wear, comfort and satisfaction guaranteed, 

COTTON & CO., Westbrook, Maine 
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Hospital Training Schools 


The Tameenciments of anumber of s- hools offering 
training in nur. i 

this ine ‘sing appear in the school pages of 
If you cannot find a training school in the partic- 
4 ancelity you prefer, the School Department 
wil glad to help you. Give full details regard- 
ing education, age, locality preferred, etc. 











| body seemed to have fallen in. 
| way she sat which made her look so unnatural? 


'left Scotland. 





like one longing to share a burden, “we! 
think she is very much altered by all this. 
Always alone—that can’t be good for any 
one! But there it is, Miss!” 

He ventured to take a liberty: he actually 
sighed. “If you will come up into the draw- 
ing-room, Miss, I will tell her you are here.” 

“Yes, and please say I am on my way to 
catch a train, so I can only stay a very short 
time—but that I’m longing to see her.” 

“Yes, Miss.” 

The drawing-room looked oddly unused, 
Vivian thought. The writing table was almost 
prim; the books were all in their places in the 
shelves; no magazines lay on the tables; the 
piano was shut; there were no flowers about. 

“Evidently she never sits in here now.” 

That was Vivian’s thought as she glanced 
about her. She did not sit down. She was 
sure that if Mrs. Baratrie saw her, it would 
not be in the drawing-room. And she was 
right. Kingston came back in a moment and 
asked her to come upstairs. 

“Is she up yet?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes, Miss, in the boudoir,” said 
Kingston. 


WHEN Vivian came into the room, she 
found the blinds up, the sun streaming in, 
and Mrs. Baratrie standing by the open window | 
bathed in the morning light. 
“Good morning, Vivian,” she said. ‘What | 
an early call! I was surprised when Kingston 
told me you were here. Are you on your way 
to play tennis somewhere?” 

“No, Mum.” 

She went to Mrs. Baratrie and kissed her. 
She was shocked at a change she had noticed 
at once, but she did not show it. Mrs. 
Baratrie, seen now clearly in strong light, 
looked startlingly old. She was sixty, as 
Vivian knew, and had formerly looked rather 
younger than that. Now she looked older 
than she was, much older. Always thin, 
there was now something wizened, something 
that suggested the drying up of sap, in her 
thinness. The withered leaf look, so ugly 
and tragic in a human being, was there. Her 
features seemed to Vivian oddly peaked and 
sharpened. The skin, leathery in texture, had 
a suspicion of yellow in its color. Freshness 
had, of course, gone from her. That was 
natural enough. But its place had _ been 
usurped by something wintry and cold that 
seemed to tell of the freezing mind making 
the body pay toll. But the eyes were not 
frozen. They looked out of this tragic head 
with a strange alertness, with a sharply 
watchful cleverness that was disconcerting. 
They seemed able to gaze deeply into the mind 
of the person they observed while keeping the 
mind behind them in hiding. 

“Kingston told me you were going to catch 
a train.” 

“So Iam. Are you better?” 

“Yes. I’ve decided to be _ better. 
down, if you’ve got a few minutes.” 

“T will.” 

She sat down. Mrs. Baratrie sat beside 
her and leaned forward with her thin hands 
clasped round her knees in an oddly unconven- 
tional attitude. Vivian thought that her 
Or was it the 





Sit 


“Have you heard from Clive?” Vivian 
asked, trying hard to feel at ease and to 
seem sO. 

“Ves. I hada letter this morning. He has 
He decided to leave quite 
He has gone into Sussex.” 


suddenly. 
I am going to Tyford now to see 


“T know. 

im.” 

“Oh!” 

“He telegraphed, asking me to come. I 
mean to bring him back with me.” 

Mrs. Baratrie said nothing. She kept her 
eyes fixed on Vivian. There was a questioning 
look in them. They held the question which 
apparently she did not choose to put into 
words. 

“Don’t you think it’s time he came back, 
Mum?” 

“Time? How d’you mean—time?” ' 


Sens Squeak Says: 
“3-in-One Oil” 


Squeaks are like aches and pains—in- 
dications of trouble. 

When any mechanism about the house 
squeaks, the trouble is lack of oil 
Try the certain remedy, 


3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


This highly refined oil compound goes 
right to the seat of trouble—penetrates 
the closest bearings—lubricates per- 
fectly. 

All locks, bolts, hinges, window pul- 
leys and catches need 3-in-One occa- 
sionally. Sewing machines, talking 
machines, vacuum cleaners and wash- 
ing machine motors need 3-in-One 
frequently. 

The oil you use is such a small item in 
the household expense that you can 
well afford the best. 3-in-One is the 
most widely sold bottled oil in the 
world. Ask for it by name and look 
for the Big Red One on the label. 


At all good stores in 1-0z., 3-o0z. and 
8-oz. bottles and in 3-oz. 


Handy Oil Cans, 


FREE—Generous Sample and 
Dictionary explaining 79 uses for 
3-in-One in the home, alone, sent 
free on request. Use a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO, 
130 LE, William St.. New York 
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National organization, Fireside Industries, 
has a few openings for new members, Wonderful easy way to eara 
$5, $10 or more every day right in your own home. Fascinating, 
pleasant work. No experience ttn Bj We teach you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of Firesice 
Industries, how you earn money in spare time at home decorating A-t 
Novelties. How you get complete outfit furnished, Write today. en- 

ing 2c stamp. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Department 2410, Adrian, Michig:'n 


Do you need money? 
e 





ENGRAVED Invitations and 
Announcements— Visiting Cards 


Samples on request. Moderate prices 


HAUSLER & CO. %7,£,STREET. N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D.C 
In using advertisements see page 4 199 





Buy Registered Furs. ruis MARK IDENTIFIES THE 
ONLY FURS SOLD UNDER THE SEALED REGISTRATION PLAN 


SAINT PAu ——~185 5 —TannESOIA 


This Fascinating Fur Book 
Saves You Money 


O matter what kind of a Fur you 
want, get “Fur Facts and Fash- 
ions” before you buy any fur at 

any price. It shows the latest fashions in 
Albrecht Furs—quality retailers for sixty- 
eight years—it tells Fur Facts that pro- 
tect you—it gives the real names of Furs 
—shows how to judge quality of pelts and 
workmanship—which Furs wear best for 
each purpose. You cannot be imposed 
upon if you read this book. It explains 
the Albrecht Sealed Registration Plan for 
your protection and shows the real saving 
on Albrecht Furs. Send 10c for catalog 
No. 171. It will insure you against any 
possible mistake. 


SAVE 20% 
BEFORE OCT. 10TH 
iE ALBRECHT -« SON 


Sixth at Minnesota Street Saint Paul, Minnesota 


yoann: 


pear 
worn. 


Buy Registered Furs. pe sure THe ALBRECHT REG- 
ISTRATION CERTIFICATE IS SEALED ON TH™® FUR YOU BUY 


Prone WaRte 


Earn a steady income in your spare time, coloring black- 
and-white Christmas Cards, Pictures, etc. Fascinating and 
pleasant. Easily sold to relatives, friends and dealers, 


SPECIAL OUTFIT $ 


Contents: 24 Xmas Cards with envelopes, 
when colored will sell for $3 to $4; 
6 cups water color paints; 1 brush; 

1colorchart; 1 mixing pan. Postpaid 


FISHEL, ADLER & SCHWARTZ COQ, 
Dept. B, 338 E. 59h St., New York, N.Y. 


SEND FOR |. FREE 
EARN $25 TO $35 A WEEK 
_ Prepare at home by our train- 
ingcourse. Entire tuition earned 
in a few weeks. Increases effi- 
ciency and earnings of practical 
nurses. Twenty years of suc- 


: cess; 12,000 graduates. Two 
sis’ months’ trial. Send for catalog. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


| my age ought to be taken up and flung on the 
« | scrap-heap? What right have we to counsel 
SS | the young generation? None whatever. Clive 
7 \is my son. I love him—well, as a mother of 


WEI ~ — a 
. <— 


After the Verdict 


“He had to have a rest. He’s had it.” 

“Not a very long rest!” 

“Do you think it ought to be longer?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Mum, I think if Clive rests much longer as 
another man, it will be dangerous. I think he 
ought to have done with Claude Ormeley, 
and I am going to tell him so today. Don’t 
you think I have the right to do that as I am 
going to marry him?” 

“You haven’t changed then?” 

“Surely after that afternoon—that walk we 
had afterward—surely you didn’t think I 
could?” 

“T scarcely know what I thought, what I 
think. All my values seem to have been 
upset lately, and I can’t get back to them. 
Besides, human beings, all human beings, are 
really incalculable. In the most seemingly 
ordinary human being anything may happen, 





what you mean.” 





“But I have not changed. Don’t you agree | 
with me about Clive?” | 
“T dare say you are right.” 


“Js THAT all you have to say?” Vivian said, 
feeling chilled and disappointed. 

“T might say many things, but would it be 
of any use if I did? I believe I’m too old to 
judge, sum up situations, foresee what is best, | 
if anything is best. Do you know—it may be 
the wer—I have the feeling that every one of 


my type loves an only son, an only child. | 
The war, it’s supposed didn’t take him from 
me.” : 

“Tt’s supposed?” said Vivian. 

“Yes. He wasn’t killed. That’s what I 
mean.” 

NO; 








“But it took him away from me neverthe- 
less. Oh, yes—it took him away!” 
“T hope not,” Vivian said, surprised, discom- | 
forted by the sound of bitterness in Mrs. | 
Baratrie’s voice. 
“We old things must not struggle to hold 
what we once thought were our empires,” 





judge for Clive. I will not try to help Clive. 
Not because I’m hard-hearted, but because my 
brain—something up in my brain—tells me 
it would be of no use. There’s something 
horribly clear in my brain, Vivian, something 
that can’t be made cloudy. I have to listen 
to it when it talks to me, and it’s been talking 
a great deal lately. But what about your 
train?” 

“Oh!” Vivian said, startled. “I’d forgot- 
ten—” 

“What time does it go 

“At eleven.” 


3 


and quite suddenly, too. I know that by| ° 
myself.” | a In S~ 
Vivian looked at the open window. “I know | 
Mrs. Baratrie’s lips twisted in a smile that | | 
seemed faintly satirical. ‘Of course!” 3 


“What a sight! But I 
can take that out so that 
you would never know 
that it had been there.” 


The druggist on the 
corner or the stationer in 
the next block has a little 
friend in time of need— 
Carter’s Spotty Racer. It 
will not only remove all 
trace of the grease but 
will leave no telltale ring 
behind. 

For other spots, Inky Racer 
removes ink in the same effi- 


cient way, and Rusty Racer 
takes out rust and fruit stains. 


If you can’t get the whole 
Racer family in your vicinity, 
write us and we will ‘see that 


you are ——. Send for the 


booklet, “Spot Insurance.” It 
gives a host of uses for the 
Racers. 
THE 
CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston Montreal 
New York Chicago 


continued Mrs. Baratrie. ‘We are like the | 
two-penny halfpenny monarchs who have been 9 
| toppled from their thrones. I will not try to 
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“You haven’t too much time.” eee f 6.0 
& “T’ve got a taxi waiting.” a = Ang cigtneat Te J 
She looked at her watch and saw she had ting plug. Veer 
plenty of time. Nevertheless she got up, At all good dealers and de-} 
feeling that perhaps she was in the way, that partment stores, or wri 
she was even, in some strange and subtle eat Fy 


> . Send for catalogue. } 
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Transformations or Pompadours with the newMagic 
Parting have a natural! parting line through the im- 
planted hair—cannot be distinguished from actual 
growth—Amazingly beautiful. Made expressly to 
match your sample of the choicest quality of hair. 
Write for FREE Booklet of 1000 varieties of Guaran- 
teed Hair Goods for Madame and Mademoiselle. 


| Mrs, Baratrie unclasped her hands and got 
jup, too, The strong summer light shone 
| cruelly upon her ravaged face and thin, too 
thin, figure, but she did not seem to mind it. 
Indeed she stood in the light with a sort of 


STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
everything to outfit babies and 
children (up to6 years), Also nure 
sery furniture, Prices very low. 
Money back if not satisfied. Style 
Book sent FREE, Write TODAY. 
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defiance. 
“My impotence isn’t yours,” she said. 
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Style Assurance 


For 66 years the name Gage has stood for 
everything essential to fine millinery. It is 
your assurance of correct style and superior 
workmanship whether you choose a $10 hat 
ora higher priced one. In the hat you wear, 
itwill give you that confidence of appearance 
every well-dressed woman understands. 


Madelon Gage, pictured above, has a brim of rolls of 
crushed oakwood velvet, with amber ornament and 
sectional crown of black panne. It is typical of the 
seasonable styles received regularly by the dealer in 
your city who subscribes to the Gage Weekly Hat 
Service. If your dealer does not receive this service, 
write us for the name of one who does. 


Write for 
Style Books 


Send us your name 
and address and we 
will mail you, prepaid, 
these three attractive 
booklets: 1. Gage 
Chapeaux-illustrating 
new styles in trimmed 
hats for fall. 2. Around 
the World with Little 
Miss Gage—a delight- 
ful story for girls from 
4 to 14; telling how to 
win a beautiful, new 
hat in a coloring con- 
test. 3, Gage Sailors— 
showing the correct 
styles in this attractive 
vogue, 


GAGE BROTHERS & COMPANY 


18S, Michigan Avenue 385 Madison Avenue 
hicago New York City 
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60) FOR YOURSELF 
Establish and oper- 
Gand ate a “New System 
thing. candy Factory” in your community, We furnish every- 
Wile Candy Bootict Pree. We unlimited. Either men or wo- 
Ww. ooklet Free, Write for ittoday. Don’t put it offt 
ILYER RAGS DALE, Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


The scrap-heap isn’t for you. On the con- 
trary, I suppose you are intended to make the 
future. It’s a pretty hard task.” 

“Tf I can help to make one man’s future 
happy and sane and fine, I shall have done all 
I can do, Mum.” 

“Well, my child, you are unmistakably one 
of the elect. Both my heart and my brain 
tell me that. The war hasn’t made you take 
to defiance and drugs. You’ve remained 
wholesome through and through. Bob Herries 
says you belong to the makers, not to the 
made. 

He quite loves you.” 

“T want him to marry me to Clive.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Baratrie’s face changed. 
A door seemed to shut on something hard and 
satirical, to open showing tenderness and 
warmth. And the too clever eyes were soft- 
ened by tears. 

“He will, if you want him. But he won’t 
marry you to Claude Ormeley.” 

“But I’m not going to marry Claude 


Ormeley.” 
(To be continued) 


A Butler on Wheels 


(Continued from page 79) 


variety, and your aim is to avoid confusion 
rather than to save time. You may now 
tranquilly take your seat and preside over the 
function without further ado and transpor- 
tation. 

When the meat course is finished, first re- 
move the salad bowl and the plates for salad 
and dessert to the top shelf. Then place the 
platter, vegetable dishes, gravy, celery, and 
mint sauce also on the top shelf. If you havea 
third surface this is the point at which to use 
it. Put all used plates on the lower shelf. In 
piling these do not attempt to remove the silver 
from each plate. With care they may be 
quietly piled on each other in twos or threes. 
Save a place for the salad bowl and plates 
when that course shall be finished. The 
type of salad suggested in the menu above is 
often served with the meat course. 

When the dessert is served the salad bow] 
may change places with the bowl or platter 
holding the caramel cream unless there is space 
for both on the lower shelf. 

Do not attempt to serve your after-dinner 
cofiée from the cart. 
coffee service and when you have led your 
guests into the living-room, slip quickly back 
and fill the urn from the hot pot or per- 
colator. . 

By the use of your brains and deft fingertips 
the success of your dinner is assured, and your 
guests will rise from your board without that 
confused sense of having been filled with food 
at the expense of much trouble and worry on 
the part of the hostess. Indeed, some of them 
may become so intrigued with your arrange- 
ments that they may even ask to “see the 
wheels go round” as did a guest of mine not 
long ago. 

Althoughpointedlyinformed that theoccasion 
would be most informal, he appeared resplend- 
ent in dinner-coat and glistening shirt front, 
making our quarters seem suddenly small 
and inadequate. But the faithful little wagon 
broke the ice; and the guest even forgot the 
bonds of convention to the extent of asking to 
run it on the next trip, being much disap- 
pointed when told that this was the last stop. 
As he departed, casting an enamoured glance 
toward the dining-room, he remarked that he 
was going home to discharge his Jap in favor 
of a butler on wheels. 


Do you want to save time and steps? Our 
article on ironing machines in the Novem- 
ber issue will tell you how. It will contain 
many interesting reports from housekee pers 
who have used troners long enough to judge 
their value. Thedepartment will also contain 
an article entitled “Safety First Around the 
Household”! In addition, you will find many 
helpful suggestions in preparation for winter 
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ERE is your happyanswer, 
} 100,000 mothers have 
found it. CHILD LIFE! — 
The Children’s Own Mag- 


azine. New every month. 

It takes your little knights and ladies in- 

to fairyland. Keeps them busy and 

happy. The finest stories ever grouped 

together for children! Delightful 

4. Poems and songs to learn! New games 

to play! Things to make! And puzzles, 
toys, and dolls to cutout! 
Entertains and teaches. 
Mothers— here is a real 
magazine for your boys 

and girls. 


CHILD L 


Tie Children's Own Magazine 
35 cents a copy at news stands 


Boys and girls up to twelve have 
never had such successful writers 
and artists working to please them. 
Dr. and Mrs. Knipe with their fas- 
cinating historical story,“‘Now and 
Then,” Carl Sandburg with a se- 

Mais: vies of new Rootabaga Stories, Kather- 

nis ine Pyle, Padraic Colum, Helen B. 

Paulsen, Margaret Widdemar, and 

other equally celebrated authors, poets and artists 

contribute to this colorful children’s magazine. 

Be fair to yourself. Be fairto your child. 

Let this wholesome influence enter your 

home, See the happy smile on the chil- 

dren's faces. It wai stay there a 

year, For CHILD LIFE comes every 

month for 12 months, at only $3, 


GET THE 
OCTOBER ISSUE FREE 
Just send the coupon below for free 
sample copy and see for yourself the 
joy CHILDLIFE bringsto boys o== 
and girls. A wonder- CHILD LIFE 
(RAND MSNalLLy & Co.) 


Birthday gift ? co 
or for Christy Dept. X69,536S. Clark St., Chicago. 
mas, 0 Send ober CHILD LIFE FREE. Unless 
I notify you to the contrary within ten days 
4 from receipt of it, enter a year’s subscription 

8 and I will remit $3.00 on receipt of bill. 


a Child’s Name 





gy Gift, birthday, or Christmas cards sent on request 


Perpetuate the Old Familiar Faces 
those quaint old Daguerreotypes and family photographs 
—we reproduce them to perfection in beautiful watercolor 
paintings. From photographs of the younger folks* and 
babies we paint beautiful porcelain miniatures with all 
their delicate colorings. Our forty years experience mak- 
ing artistic things for the best people in most every 
state in the Union, has taught us how to do this beauti- 
ful work. Write us for particulars. 


KNAFFL & BRO., 403 W. Vine Ave., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


x A HOTEL 
EXECUTIVE 


Tea Room or Cafeteria Manager 


Earn up to $4,000 a year 

Mrs.__________ became tea-room 
manager, at $300 amo., no previous 
experience—and all within 4 mos. 
after starting our course. Another 
lady student writes; ‘I have ac- 
cepted position as housekeeper at 

J the______Club. The Manager 

hired me without any 

experience because 1 am one of 

your students. 


You Can Easily Prepare 
Hotels, restaurants, clubs 
want trained women for ex- 
ecutive positions. You can 
earn good money. fn pleasant yi ns Bei oe 
dings. 4 ‘artton Court, Buffalo, 5 
Prepare, at home, in epare Sead me Free Booklet H-15>. 
time. Cost moderate; easy 
terms. Send coupon today. 
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AN ARTISTIC FIREPLACE 


Beautifil TILES 


One of the most charming units in 
the home is the Tiled fireplace, with 
hearthstone of the same material. 


Tiles thus used make the fireplace a com- 
pletely harmonious part of the furnishings. 


In color it can match the general decora- 
tive scheme—with that blending of tone and 
texture which is so desirable. 


Tiles represent such a variety of shapes, 
sizes, colors and finishes that the utmost free- 
dom of treatment is afforded. 


Consult your architect and dealer 
about Tiles, or write to 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Dont Scorch Your Table 
A hot dish can do a lot of harm. 

This little white tile 
stand will prevent the 
scorching of your din- 
ingtable. You will find 

\ use for it every day. 
: Beautifully hand deco- 
rated, it is an adorn- 
ment to any table. As 
: friendly gift it is both 
uscfu and attractive. 
Boxed, with greeting 
card, 60c postpaid. Ask 
for No. 2006. This is 
only one of more 
than 600 unique 
» <iings shown in 
& our yearly gift 
guide sent free 
on request. 
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10°-15*° SIZES 


MCCORMICK G&G Co. 


BALTIMORE 


e901... Become More Efficient 
STU DY through courses in Mathematics, 
History, English, Chemistry, 

Psychology, Education, Busi- 

mess and 35 other subjects which the University 
ives by mail. They command credit toward a 
Bachelor degree and may be begun at any time. 


The Gniversity of Chicago 


ficago, Ill. 





Insulin 
(Continued from page 32) 


experts has on some occasions given rise to 
anxiety. 

In connection with a scientific diet, insulin 
might produce a cure, especially in the less 
advanced cases. In some reported severe 
cases great improvement has been noted. 
Insulin must, therefore, be looked upon as a 
treatment which must, in the advanced cases, 
in connection with a strict diet, be continued 
indefinitely. Its administration has one great 
drawback at present, for the expense involved 
is considerable. 

F. M. Allen, who is one of the few investi- 
gators to have used insulin thus far, warns that 
diet remains as necessary as ever in this 
disease, although he states that “insulin is 
actually an epoch-making discovery.” Natur- 
ally, this is somewhat disappointing, for no 
one enjoys dieting, and a cure for every disease 
is what is longed for by every sufferer. Prob- 


ably those afflicted with diabetes, having | 


heard of insulin, have entertained high hopes 


that it embodied a cure such as has been found | 
in antitoxin for diphtheria, quinine for malaria, | 
mercury for syphilis, and emetine for amebae | 
But these diseases are all | 


in the intestines. I 
infections, and the problem of destroying a 


germ or protozoan (animal cell) is a very | 


different one from that of causing an organ of 
the body to be regenerated. When one of the 
body’s organs has become more or less de- 


stroyed, it is not an easy problem to rebuild it. | 
There have been other substances regarded | 
as being very valuable in the treatment of | 


diabetes, such as sodium bicarbonate and 
other mineral salts. 
to neutralize the excess acidity that exists in 


the blood when the pancreas has become dis- | 


eased. But attention should be centered upon 


preventing the formation of this acidity rather | 
Diabetics | 
have flocked to mineral springs for this very | 


than upon attempts ta neutralize it. 


purpose. It is well known that mineral, 
alkaline salts are most valuable in preventing 
downward progress in diabetes. This fact 
introduces the question of the importance 
of diet in diabetes, since these alkaline, min- 
eral salts are found abundantly in the great 
majority of our common foods, and in a 
form that can be better utilized than that 
found in bicarbonate of soda or in mineral 
springs. There are also other substances in 
our foods just as necessary as the mineral 
substances in combating this disease. 


Nature of the Disease 


Before considering the very great réle that 
diet plays in checking diabetes, for it is admit- 
ted at the present day by the best authorities 
in this subject that diet is of primary impor- 
tance, it will be found to be of value to learn 
something more definite of the cause and 
nature of diabetes than has already. been 
explained. 

Since diabetes mellitus is a disease which 
many times, at least, can be averted if the 
present facts concerning its causes are known, 
it seems advantageous for every one to be 
acquainted with the most recent researches 
as far as pessible. However, when the 
disease has once develcped, it is fully as 
important that the patient be made familiar 
with its nature in order that he may best 
cooperate with his physician in bringing about 
its alleviation or cure. 

The term diabetes mellitus is used to signify 
a sweet substance that passes or crosses over, 
implying that it is not utilized by the body, 
and is excreted. This sweet substance -is 
called glucose, or, in a more familiar term, 
sugar. It is the same kind of sugar found 
commonly in many kinds of vegetable foods, 
especially fruits. In digestion all the different 
kinds of starches are changed into this kind of 
sugar, which is then absorbed from the small 
intestines into the blood. This sugar is alsc 
obtained in digestion from the lactose or milk 
sugar of milk and from the quantities of cane 
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When you 
think of ‘‘Comfort” 
you say ‘‘Ostermoor” 


So closely is the word “Ostermoor” 
identified in the minds of the people 
with good mattresses that it has bes 
come a symbol for them. 

For Seventy Years the Ostermoor 
Mattress has been famous for its 
rest-giving, sleep-inducing, lasting, 
service-giving qualities. 

It is built, not stuffed; hand-laid 
sheets of best materials are enclosed 
in selected tickings. 

Ostermoor Mattresses are guar 
anteed not to mat or pack, and to be 
dust-proof and vermin-proof. 

Sold by best dealers everywhere, 


Send for Free Book and Samples of Tickings 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, Inc. 
116 Elizabeth Street, New York 


© Ostermoor & Co., Ine 


Ostermoor 
Mattress 


“ Built ~Not Stuffed” 


COPYRIGHT 1896 
OSTERMOOR & CO. 
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for Heaters, Stoves, Lamps and Irons } 


Protect your family! Gas leaks or 
odors are dangerous in the home! 
Beware of Imitations! Look for the Trademark! 
Get Gaspruf Tubing of your Gas Company 


¢ GAS TUBING | 


or Gas Appliance Dealer or Dept. Store. 
Made only by 
ATLANTIC TUBING CO., Providence, R. I. 





Every Woman Likes Them 


The Good Housekeeper finds thous. 
ands of uses in the home for 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads - Steel Points 
Mvocre Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
To Hang Up Things 


Sold everywhere. 
10c pkts. In Canada 15c. 


Y MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





LEAVENS 


Furniture 


ST the bedroom set for which 

you are looking! And—with a 
finish or decorative motif of your 
own selection—according to your 
particular specifications. You may 
thus work out harmonious color 
schemes, or order a single piece to 
harmonize with other surroundings. 
That is the Leavens idea. 


When you buy Leavens furniture, either 
Decorated or Colonial, the result reflects 
your own personal taste. Thereisno better 
way of obtaining complete satisfaction. 


Write today for literature 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. wwe. 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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| Skimit removes \ 
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15 Seconds 


Draws all the thick 
rich cream from 

& quart bottle of milk 
quickly and easily. 
dipping. No pouring. 


No. 
0 ‘0 
pumping. Savesits costin 
— Lasts a lifetime, 
New style—simple and auto- 
matic, mitts and stops 
ms either pint or 
quart bottle, 
sterile, Easily cleaned 


S K : mM i [ 
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Dostpaid on receipt of price. Money backif not 
88tisfied, Special proposition to agente. 


SKIMIT MFG. CO. 
315 High Ave. 
Oskaloosa, lowa 
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sugar commonly eaten daily. Glucose has a 
very important mission to fulfill when it is 
circulating in the blood, since the body relies 
upon it to a very large extent, for heat and 
energy. But the glucose must first be oxidized, 
or burned in the blood, before it can be con- 
verted into heat and energy. In order that 
this oxidation may take place, there is a sub- 
stance in the body especially adapted for this 
purpose, which is called the internal secretion 
of the pancreas, mentioned in the beginning 
of this article, or insulin. 

If this internal secretion is not produced in 
sufficient amounts to change the glucose 
(sugar) into heat and energy, the blood becomes 
laden with sugar, which is then excreted 
through the kidneys. When this is the case, 
there is also an excess of acids in the blood 
because a certain amount of sugar must be 
oxidized to cause a certain amount of acids to 
disappear from the blood. These acids have 
been absorbed in the same way as the sugar 
from the digested food in the intestines. The 
obvious result then of an insufficient amount 
of this internal secretion of the pancreas, or 
insulin, is an excess of sugar in the blood (a 
condition called hyperglycemia), an excess of 
certain acids in the blood (a condition called 
acidosis), and an excretion of sugar in the urine 
(a condition called glycosuria). These con- 
stitute the three main symptoms which are 
absorbing the attention of research men in this 
disease—these are the conditions they are 
endeavoring to overcome through two methods 
at the present time. 


Two Methods of Treatment 
The first of these methods is through diet 
and rest, and the second is through the power- 
ful substance, insulin, discovered during this 
last year, which is injected into the blood. 
There are certain definite symptoms in 


diabetes which may be of value for an early | 
diagnosis of the disease, which always greatly | 


enhances the chances for complete recovery. 


There are the acute and chronic forms, but | 
there is no essential difference between them, | 


except that in the former the patients are 
younger, and the course is more rapid. The 
onset is gradual. A constant thirst is one of 
the first signs, and the appetite is voracious. 
Sometimes, however, the thirst is not exces- 
sive. As a rule the digestion is good. Pains 
in the lower part of the body are common. 
The tongue is generally dry and red. Consti- 
pation is almost invariably present. In spite 
of the great quantities of food eaten, the 
patient becomes emaciated. The skin is gen- 
erally dry. The temperature is often sub- 
normal, and the pulse rapid. Boils are com- 
mon. Neuralgic pains are often present. The 
patients are many times morose and restless. 
These are only a few of the possible symptoms, 
since there may be many others in connection 
with the blood, urine, skin, lungs, kidneys, 
nerves, and special senses. 

In order to understand perfectly the réle that 
diet plays in the cause and alleviation or cure 
of diabetes mellitus, it is necessary to under- 
stand something about the nature of the so- 
called food principles—protein, fat, and 
carbohydrate—and mineral substances; the 
four or more known vitamins and cellulose 
must also be considered in this discussion. 
All foods, together with water, are composed of 
these substances. Protein is a food substance 
represented by meats, eggs, milk, cheese 
cereals, legumes, and nuts, and it is composed 
of different kinds of acids; in other words, 
certain kinds of acids are the building blocks 
of protein in these foods. Fat is represented 
by all animal and vegetable fats and oils 
such as beef, mutton, pork, and cream, olive 
oil, cottonseed oil and peanut oil, and it is 
composed, to a large extent, of acids similar 
to those in protein, and also glycerol, which is 
called glycerin in a term familiar to the lay- 
man. 

Carbohydrates include all starches and 
sugars, and are represented by milk sugar and 
all the different kinds of sugars and starches 
found in vegetable foods, such as cereals, 
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| 30 days Free 


| _ Now you can easily have the well-known 

; SUMPLEX IRONER., Nomore aches on iron- 
ing day. The Simplex is making ironing easy 

for more than a quarter of ; 

a million women. In your 

own home see how beautifully 

your entire family ironingis done 

—and at what small cost. The 

Simplex does 4 hours hand iron- 

ing in a single hour! 
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Easy ~— Quick —Better Ironing 


cA Type for Every Home 
Standard Type—for residences. 
Junior Type—for small apartments. 
In-the-Wall Type—for new buildings. 

Write today forthe booklet,“‘An Aid to Family Hap- 
piness” and particulars of this unusual 30-day FREE trial 
offer by the oldest and largest exclusive ironing machine 
manufacturer in the world. 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
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Don’t Depend on 
Pot Luck 


Be sure that you get all 

the goodness and flavor 

from your favorite 

coffee. Buy it whole and grind it 
yourself with the 
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CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


The difference in taste will 
surprise you. Every cup will 
be rich and fragrant. Every 
cup will be a pleasure to drink. 
The Crystal Mill keeps a 
pound of coffee clean, crisp 
and air-tight. It grinds either 
coarse or fine and measures 
in tablespoonfuls as it grinds. 


Don’t depend on pot luck; buy 

a Crystal Mill and be sure of 

serving good, appetizing coffee every day. 
Your dealer sells Crystal Mills. Send for 
free folder, “Six Rules for Making Good 
Coffee.” 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 
Freeport, Ill. 
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For That Real 
Mexican Tang 

Gebhardts Eagle (hili Powder is made from 
the rich, mealy portions of selected genuine Mex- 
ican chili peppers, grown especially for and under 
the direction of Gebhardt. Contains the genuine 
pepper oils which, with other carefully selected 
and blended Mexican spices gives an unusual and 
pleasing flavor to all kinds of meats, fish, soups, 
salads and salad dressings. 

If your grocer cannot supply you send 1 5¢ and 
a full size Cintle will be sent post paid. 
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dishes that are pleasing, novel and 
easy to prepare. Attractive menus 
for luncheons and dinners with a 
blending of Mexican and American 
dishes that appeal to the American 


family. Just mail the coupon to-- 

Gebhardt — San Antonio i 
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or «Down East” Fish Dishes 


Use B&M Fish Flakes of whole- 
some fresh-caught Cod and Had- 
dock—perfectly cooked and ready 
to serve. Try recipes on label, or 
write for free booklet of ‘‘Down 
East Recipes.” 


* BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
94 Water Street, Portland, Maine 


Ask your Grocer for 








Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Heat from hot water poured over dishes in rack dries 
and sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts 
for years. Saves time and labor. Large 
size $2.75. Medium size $2.50, 
postage paid. See dealers 

or ask for folder. 
THE PERFECTION 
DISH DRYER CO. 
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Commercial Candy Making Courses, 

Resident and Correspondence Original School 

Scientific Instructions. Send for Booklet H. A. 
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Insulin 


legumes, nuts, roots, tubers, vegetables, and 
fruits, and they are composed of simple sugars 
which are reduced, for the most part, to the 
glucose or sugar under discussion. The min- 
eral substances are represented by every food 
known, and are large in number and kind. 
There are three well-known vitamins today, 
vitamins A, B, and C. These vitamins, the 
chemical nature of which is unknown, are 
represented by both animal and vegetable 
foods. Cellulose (fiber) is represented by all 
vegetable foods and is composed of glucose or 
sugar, but this fact has nothing to do with the 
discussion of diabetes, since man does not 
digest cellulose, changing it to glucose or 
sugar as do many animals. Cellulose is neces- 
sary for men for another purpose in diabetes. 

The knowledge of the nature of these sub- 
stances, especially of protein, fat, and carbo- 
hydrate, has formed the foundation of all the 
researches in diabetes pertaining to diet of the 
present day. Investigators have paid little 
attention to the réle vitamins, mineral sub- 
stances, and cellulose may play in the causa- 
tion, alleviation, and cure of this disease. 
But their absence must, nevertheless, have a 
profound effect, since they are vital substances 
for health, and are necessary for all normal 
functioning of the body’s organs. 


“The Obscure Cause 


The cause of diabetes has been and still is 
considered more or less obscure, although a 
limited few investigators feel possibly they 
have seen some light on the subject. It has 
been said excess starch and sugar (carbohy- 
drate) have been the cause, and it has been 
claimed a high protein diet has been the cause. 
It is the writer’s opinion, however, that the 
true, primary cause, generally speaking, may 
be found in an improper balance in the diet. 
other words, the protein, especially of 
meats, and a certain amount of milk, cheese, 
and eggs may-be too high, and the starch and 










sugar refined, and as a result the vitamins and 
mineral substances may be too low, or improp- 
erly balanced. At the same time, the diet 
may be lacking in cellulose, which is necessary 
to prevent constipation, and as a result bac- 
terial poisons, formed by the many bacteria 
that normally inhabit the digestive tract, may 
be absorbed, chiefly from the colon. These 
products of bacterial action in the colon, especi- 
ally those produced from undigested, unab- 
sorbed meats, may interfere with the normal 
functioning of the various organs of the body. 
The healthy body can take care of all the 
harmful substances it of itself produces, so 
that no harm is done to the cells by the waste 
products of the cells themselves. But if 
there are added to these substances quantities 
of other poisonous substances made by bacteria 


in the intestines, or elsewhere in the body— | 


the tonsils, for example—these poisons must 
be destroyed and eliminated in some 
also. Should they not be, or should they be 





present in the blood in large quantities, they 


aid in destroying the cells of the organs of the | We for epacial price. 


body. This is what happens in diabetes, 
according to the opinion of several investiga- 
tors, with the result that the pancreas is not 


able to produce the internal secretion necessary | 


to prevent diabetes. 

Elliott P. Joslin, of Boston, has published 
considerable literature on the association of 
diabetes with obesity, which again suggests a 
toxic condition from overfeeding. G. Mara- 
non (Madrid) regards the relation between high 
| blood pressure and diabetes as very significant 
| which again suggests overfeeding. 

The researches of F. M. Allen are important 
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|in regard to the effect produced by excess 
|sugar and starch in the diet as a cause of 
diabetes mellitus. 


|is injected directly into the blood of non- 
diabetic animals, it does not destroy the cells 
of the pancreas which produce the necessary 
internal secretion, nor does it increase the 
‘destruction of cells in the pancreas of diabetic 





way | 





He has recently made the | 
| statement that when a large amount of sugar | 
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Science records its latest achievement 
—a pure, unadulterated, uncooked, 
unsweetened pasteurized milk that stays 
fresh for months without ice! It is now pos- 
sible to remove the water content from 
liquid milk without harming the delicate, 
pure milk solids. The result is known as 
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FRESH MILK—POWDERED 


Think of being able to get the finest grade of 
pure, fresh milk—in powdered form! Think of 
being able to order a month’s supply of this 
milk—just as you now buy salt or sugar! Think 
of having absolutely fresh whole milk (full cream 
—just as it comes from the cow) — always on 
hand—at home or on your journeys! 

Wsite for the name of the KLIM Distributor 
in your city. While the supply lasts, a delightful 
48-page cook book “Nationally Known Recipes” 
will be sent free upon request, to users of KLIM. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

























Tepco Enamel $ 30 
Table Top Only ¢...2°Ciecciend 
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This beautiful, sanitary, white enameled top 
fits over your old table top! You can layit 


on yourself. Gives a new appear- 
ance to the kitchen, and lightens your 
work. A damp cloth cleans it. Will not 
stain; always snowy white and spotless! 
Just write us your table top size and 
send $5.30. We will ship nearest stock 
size, Carriage collect, by freight or ex- 
press (please specify which). If larger 


top than 28x43 or 26x47 is required, Fits over 


the old top 


* THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Eddy Rd. & Taft Ave., Cleveland, O. 


If interested in new tables or kitchen cabinets with 
Tepco Top, we will furnish names of manufacturets 
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Tastefull/ 


Forevery occasion from breakfast to the eve- 
ning party, from winter to fall, pure tea, 
carrying the full flavor of the leaf, from the 
craze-proof stainless depths of a Hall China 
Teapot fits in with the spirit of the hour, and 
adds a zest ofits own._ Not as expensive as 
you'd think. Hall's Teapots are found at 
most good stores, 


Write for the free booklet. 
Hall China Company 
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giNoodles for Breakfast? 
areainly 7 Mueller’s with prunes 


makes a delicious and 
tempting breakfast for you—nu- 
tritious and satisfying. Serve it 
tomorrow morning (hot or cold) 
and watch the very happy smiles 
around the breakfast table. 


Mueller’s—“The kind that made 
mother stop making her own.” 
. Write for 

elas Summer Recipes 
as C.F. MUELLER CO. 


G) Since 1867 
Jersey City, N. J. 


4 SIZES 
EATING BLADES-SM°OTHER & QUICKER 


ENTIRELY SUPERIOR-TAKE NO OTHER 
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sugars, as is so frequently done, is unscien- 





animals. He further states that when animals | 
have been brought close to diabetes by partial | 
removal of the pancreas, an excess of sugar | 
exists in the blood, and sugar is excreted in the | 
urine for perhaps several weeks or months | 
through feeding diets high in bread and sugar, | 
but no cell destruction occurs in the pancreas. | 
He states still further that any reduction in the | 
amount of blood going to the pancreas failed | 
to alter the structure of the pancreas in any | 
way. | 

These statéments present an exceedingly 
interesting point of view regarding the cause of 
diabetes. The conclusion seems obvious; 
namely, that starch and sugar do not in them- 
selves in large quantities produce this disease. | 
The cause must, therefore, to some extent, be | 
found in an unbalanced diet of some nature, | 
and this might be produced, according to the 
writer, through diets containing high or 
moderate quantities of meat, large quantities | 
of commercial cane sugar, refined cereals, 
canned foods, dried foods, foods that have 
been subjected to long periods of cooking, and 
foods that have been drained at the end of the 
cooking process. 
enumerated, the mineral substances and 
vitamins are lacking for various reasons. In 
other words, diabetes may be caused, in part, 
by the substances in food not balancing one 
another; that is, an improper ratio may exist 
between them. Diabetes mellitus, in this 
sense, can be termed a “deficiency disease,” 
the same as rickets, xerophthalmia, beri-beri, 
scurvy, and pellagra. McCarrison and Funk, 


who have specialized in vitamins, are inclined 


to classify it as such a disease. 

There are some children whose diet consists 
largely of white bread, potatoes, refined 
cereals, and cane sugar. Look at the amount 
of starch which is changed into sugar during 


In all these classes of foods | 





digestion, which is all out of proportion to the 
protein, mineral substances and vitamins— 
taking for granted that butter is served with 
the bread and potatoes, and cream with the 
cereal to supply fat! One hundred years ago 
the consumption of sugar in the United States 
per person was eight pounds; today it is nearly 
twelve times as great. This great consumption 
of sugar satisfies the appetite, especially if 
eaten in the form of candy and other refined 
sweets between meals, and therefore, at meal 
time the appetite is dulled, and the foods that 
naturally would be desired, which contain all 
the necessary substances for health, are 
rejected. Think of the jellies and jams served 
on the American tables! Natural fruit juices 
contain sugar, mineral substances, and vita- | 
mins in a ratio conducive to health, but in the | 
form of jellies and jams the sugar is all out of 
proportion to these substances, while prob- 


ably the majority of the vitamins have been | 


destroyed in the boiling. 


Restricting Starch and Sugar 
But depriving patients of starches and 


tific. Starches and sugars are absolutely 
necessary for the heat and energy and perfect 





functioning of the body, and they should be 
present in the diet in their natural form as far 
as possible. If starches and sugars are for the 
most part removed from the diet, the sugar in 
the urine naturally diminishes, but this does 
not prove the diabetes is counteracted to any 
degree, since the cause has not in any way been 
removed. 

However, after diabetes has developed, all 
authorities agree the use of starches and sugars 
must be restricted, and restricted according to 
the severity of the case. Not only the starches 
and sugars, but also the quantities of fat and 
protein must be carefully calculated. The 
great question today is to determine the exact 
amount of protein, fat, and starch and sugar, 
for each particular patient, since each patient 
has a different tolerance for these substances. 
The literature in the scientific journals centers 
around the quantity of protein, fat, starch 
and sugar—the other substances, mineral salts, 
vitamins, and cellulose to prevent constipation, 
are not generally discussed, as they may be 





SHARP KNIVES 
—Perfect Carving 


Are you forever apologizing for 
awkward carving at the table? In 
most cases it is merely the result 
of a dull knife. Just a few strokes 
of the knife on the ACE SHARP- 
ENER, and the otherwise tedious 
task becomes a pleasure. 


The ACE is a little instrument with 
a big use. Sold at hardware, house- 
furnishing and department stores. 
If your dealer can not supply you 
write direct to us, giving his name 
and address. Moderately priced at 
one dollar. Do not send money, 
pay the postman on arrival. Post- 
age prepaid. 


ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 
1514 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia 
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Insulin 


some day, since they must have an important 
function without doubt in preventing or over- 
coming. diabetes. 

It has been found there can be no hard and 
fast rule regarding the amount of protein, fat, 
and sugar to be allowed each patient, since 
every diabetic patient has a different tolerance 
for these food substances. But all authorities 
agree on greatly reducing the amount of these 
substances in the diet. This is determined by 
the “starvation method” at the beginning of 
the cure. The patient is starved until the 
urine is sugar free, then the amount of food 
is very gradually increased, according to the 
severity of the case. The aim is to reduce the 
excess sugar in the blood as far as possible, to 
produce cessation of sugar = = wath, and 

° _ an excess of acids in the bloo 
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Diabetic patients have generally been accus- 
tomed to considerable quantities of meats, and 
rich, refined! foods of many kinds. It is 
interesting to note the improvement in the 
symptoms of patients who omit flesh foods 
from the diet, and who also use other animal 
foods very sparingly. , Great progress can be 
made in checking the disease by including in the 
diet such foods as unrefined cereals, legumes, 
a few eggs, nuts, roots and tubers (with the 
skins), and fruits and vegetables. Nuts, olive 
oil, or other vegetable oils should be served in 
fruit or vegetable salads, preferably raw. 
Cabbage, a food that has not commanded much 
popularity in such dishes, should be empha- 
sized in this connection to alternate with 
lettuce because of its many valuable sub- 
stances. In the writer’s opinion, constipating 
foods should generally be avoided. However, 
many physicians allow considerable animal 
foods in proportion to the vegetable foods. 

The method of combating diabetes through 
4 strict dietary regimé has proved most suc- 
cessful, especially if undertaken in the early 
stages. The discovery of insulin seems des- 
tined to be of remarkable value in conjunc- 
tion with the selected diet for each particular 
patient. Too much stress can not be laid upon 
the importance of diet. Dr. McCann, already 
quoted, says: 

“A great deal of harm can arise from careless 
statements in the press to the effect that diet 
can be neglected during insulin treatment. 
The publications of all the men who have 
subjected insulin to scientific study emphasize 
the fact that accurate control of the diet is 
more necessary with insulin than without it. 
The reason for this is two-fold. A given 
dose of insulin will causé the proper utilization 
of a fairly definite amount of food. If more 
food is taken than the dose of insulin provides 
for, the patient will have sugar in the urine 


again, so that some of the good effects of | 


the treatment will have been nullified. On the 
other hand, an overdose of insulin may kill the 
patient by reducing the sugar of the blood 
below that which is necessary for life. This 
means that the diet of the patient must be 
measured so as to insure that there will be 
the right amount of food taken to balance the 
dose of insulin given. The patient who takes 
insulin is given a liberal diet, but the diet 
must be accurately measured, and the patient 
must take all that is prescribed.” 

Whether there will ever be a more complete 
cure than these two methods offer, remains 
for future investigators to determine. If there 
is a cure for any particular disease, in the 
majority of cases, Nature’s own cure is the 
best when Nature is given a chance, and it 
seems this chance is best afforded in the case of 
diabetes mellitus through a strict, scientific 
diet—the injection of insulin, however, 
enhances the chances of alleviation or cure. 


Little Maryjane 


Directions: First of all, paste the whole 
sheet on a heavy piece of paper or linen and put 
it under a weight to dry, before cutting out. 
Cut the two slits on the dotted lines near the 
lower edge of the doll marked A and B. Insert 
one.end of a rubber band in slit A, and the 
other end in slit B. Put them in from the back 
of the doll. Slip one of the bows through each 
loop to keep it from pulling out again. Now 
put the first two fingers of your hand through 
the rubber band at the back of the doll, and 
your fingers will make cunning, little legs for 

aryjane to dance about with. (See the illus- 
tration in upper left-hand corner of page.) 

To make shoes for the ends of your fingers, 
roe your fingers will appear to be the same 
ength, roll one end of the paper around and 
paste it on or near the dotted line according to 
the size of your fingers. 

en you want Maryjane to look like a 
_— doll, carefully remove the rubber bands 
and insert the tabs A and B on the legs in the 


slits A and B on the dress . om * 
the back of the doll dress. Cut them in from 





“If I Only Knew 


a Good 


LL over the United States, women are 
A sighing and saying this very same 
thing—“Jf I only knew a good dress- 
maker!” In stores everywhere, women are 
admiring lovely materials, yet hesitating to 
buy because they don’t know of a good dress- 
maker to make them up. 

Has it ever occured to you that you might 
become a good dressmaker yourself? Good 
dressmakers can easily get positions as 
fitters in department stores and as teachers. 
Many students of the Woman’s Institute 
are also earning $20 to $40 a week as visit- 
ing dressmakers. Still others have Dress- 
making, Millinery, Lingerie and Specialty 
Shops of their own, and are earning more 
money than they ever dreamed possible. 


Learn to make distinctive clothes 


This means a wonderful opportunity for 
you, for if you sew fairly well now—if 
you are making many of your own and 
your children’s clothes—you can learn right 
at home, through the Woman’s Institute 
New Course in Dressmaking and Designing, 
to make the smart, becoming clothes you 
will want for yourself this season, and pre- 
pare to earn a splendid income planning 
and making clothes for others. 


New easy way teaches everything 

You learn how to actually design and 
make smart, attractive clothes of every 
type for yourself or others—how to copy 
and adapt styles you see in the shop windows 
or in the fashion magazines—how to add 
those expert little touches that mark the 
difference between ordinary clothes and those 
that are distinctively becoming—everything 
you need to be successful in a business of 
your own, 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Write to-day for a copy of the 48-page free booklet, 
“Making Beautiful Clothes.’”? It tells all about the 
Woman’s Institute, describes the courses in detail, and 
gives the experiences of successful students. Free on 
request. Mail the coupon or a letter or postal to-day. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 108-X, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy 
of your 48-page booklet, ‘‘Making Beautiful Clothes.’’ 
I am most interested in learning: 
(0 How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 
Lj How to Earn Money Sewing for Others 
_] How to Become a Professional Dressmaker 
How to Design and Make Becoming Hats 
_] How to Become a Successful Milliner 
L) The Art of Successful Cookery 





Name sakes aekeee 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 





EVERY PACKAGE OF ALABASTINE HAS THE CROSS 


Alabastine 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


CIRCLE PRINTED IN RED 


For Every Room in the House 


LABASTINE makes a practical, durable, eco- 

nomical wall finish for kitchen, bath, closets 
and pantry. Such walls can be made absolutely 
clean and sanitary and last a long time if old coats 
of kalsomine are washed off and Alabastine applied 
to a clean wall 


Alabastine always comes in packages marked with 
the cross and circle printed in red. Its many stand- 
ard colors intermix to form any tone or tint de- 
sired. Ask paint dealers to show you sample cards 
of Alabastine or write us for further information. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
765 Grandville Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Rare’ Medium :Well Done 
TEAKS! Thick, seared crisp 


but left deliciously rare with 

= the juices held in—or else well 
neadeis done or medium, as you prefer— 
Gomes just so a steak comes onto the 
table from the big, roomy Tappan 
broiling Oven. 





The home-keeper with a beautiful Tappan 
Range in her kitchen never thinks of fry- 
ing steaks or chops—the Tappan broiling 
oven is so well constructed for its work, 
Recipesin the Tap- 


and so convenient. She doesn’t have to pam cook book tell” 
how to givenewfla- 


stoop to reach it and the U-shaped burner yriiomas Write 


; ie : 7 
gives a perfect broiling flame. "Sa" 


THE TAPPAN STOVE CoO. 
CMANSFIELD, OHIO. 


ESTABLIGHED 186861 
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Getting the Boy to Read 
(Continued from page 33) 


when she was a little girl. ButIdon’ts 

the exploits of Jesse James, or the deeds of 
Daring Dick Dare, or the tales of Old Sleuth or 
Nick Carter. I might descend even that far—f 
it were necessary. But it isn’t. There ap 
hundreds of wholesome books which, while with. 
out much literary merit, are as harmless ag 
they are appealing. And of these hundreds 
there are scores that are to a certain extent 
really worth reading. We must find out what 
John’s leaning is, and give him a real boys 
thriller that he can’t resist. 

“What are John’s chief interests outside of 
books?” I ask. 

“Animals,” is the prompt reply. “He 
would visit the zoo every day, if I would le 
him. He is simply crazy about wild creatures.” 

“Then try him on ‘Monarch, the Big Bear’ 
by Ernest Thompson Seton,” I suggest. “It 
» thrilling, yet true to life. And it is not too 
ong.” 

John’s mother takes down the title con- 
scientiously, but with an almost audible sigh 
of regret at this desertion of her ideals. 

Two days later John is entered in the schoo 
where I teach, and begins coming to my 
classes. In the course of a week I ask him 
what he is reading. His face beams. 

“ “Monarch, the Big Bear,’ ” he says. “Say, 
that’s a peach of a book, isn’t it!” 

I agree and casually tell him, as a matter of 
interest, that there is another bear story by the 
same author, totally different and in some 
ways better, because it treats the bear from the 
bear’s point of view, not from the man’s 
point of view. We have a little talk, and the 
boy notes the title, “Biography of a Grizzly.” 
A couple of weeks later he is asking for another 
suggestion. I recommend “Wild Animals I 
Have Known,” still by the same author. Again 
John is pleased. I switch him later to-another 


| writer of animal stories, Charles G. D. Roberts, 


by the way of ‘Red Fox.” By this time John 
has heard other boys in the school talking 
about books which they are reading, and he 
needs no more advice from me. His problem 
is solved. He has learned the joy of reading. 
For a time he specialized on the animal 
stories that he loves, but he is already trying 
out other lines, and soon he will find his way 
back to the very books that his mother 9 
eagerly wants him to read. 


The Case of Henry 

My experience in the case of John is typical 
of several. The details of the problem may 
be different, but the solution follows the same 
principles. I am thinking now of the case of 
Henry. He had led a rather sheltered life, 
and when I examined him, turned out to bea 
very poor reader. He explained this by say- 


“T hate to read.” 

I asked him why. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. 
seem to get interested.” 

“What are you reading?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, “Mother gave me ‘Ivanhoe’ 
for my birthday, and I’m trying to read that— 
but it’s awfully slow. I can’t seem to get 
into it.” 

To an admirer of Scott—and there are 
plenty of us—it seems like sacrilege to admit 
that the boy was right. But from his pomt 
of view he certainly was right. Boys for the 
most part read books for action—not neces 
sarily physical action, but plot action. They 


“T just can't 


| like the story to keep moving. But “Tyanhoe” 


Consider the opening 
They are 
fascinating to those of us who have lea’ 
something of the picturing power of books 
and who care for historical settings. But they 
are deadly dull for a boy who is looking for a 
hero with whom he can associate himself @ 
adventure. And similar deadly dull passage 
are sprinkled through the book all 
freely. 


does not keep moving. 
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Getting the Boy to Read 


The boy loses patience, casts the book aside, 
and is prejudiced against Scott from that time 
3 suggested to this boy that he read, “The 
Flamingo Feather,” by Kirk Munroe. He 
came to me the next day with beaming face. 

“Mother bought me that book,” he said, 
“and I think it’s wonderful!” 

When he had finished it, he asked me to 
recommend other books to him. But in the 
meantime he had bought another book by 
Kirk Munroe. He told me the name of it. 
“Campmates,” and I told him to go ahead and 
read it. Then I recommended “The Jungle 
Book,” by Kipling, and he agreed to read it 
after he had read “Campmates.” He was 
enthusiastic about both. So I offered him 
“Captains Courageous,” also by Kipling. But 
I withheld “Kim,” advising the boy to wait 
until he was older before reading it. “The 
Call of the Wild” by Jack London was my 
next recommendation. He complained that 
there were parts that he couldn’t understand, 
but said that he liked the story immensely. 
I told him to skip those parts—they were the 
places where London philosophizes and 
psychologizes about dog nature and wild 
nature and heredity. He followed my advice 
and declared that this was the best book of 
them all. “White Fang,” also by London, 
caused him to revise his judgment: “White 
Fang,” was the best book he had ever read. I 
switched to Stevenson and gave him “Treasure 
Island.” He was thrilled. Again his judg- 
ment had to be revised. I tried him on “The 
Black Arrow.’ He was not so enthusiastic, 
but confided to me that he really believed it 
was more worth while than “Treasure Island.” 
Since then he has read “Robin Hood,” “Men 
of Iron,” and “Otto of the Silver Hand,” by 
Howard Pyle and “Lorna Doone” by Black- 
more. I am just meditating the advisability 
of trying to switch him back to Scott by way 
of “The Talisman.” 


Beginning on Kirk Munroe 


Now Kirk Munroe, whose books started this 
boy, is not to be compared with any of the 
other writers mentioned, as a stylist. But he 
knows the psychology of his boy readers. He 
knows what they crave in a story, and he 
gives it to them—almost every time. “The 
Flamingo Feather,” ‘Rick Dale,” ‘“Canoe- 
mates,” “Dorymates,” “With Crockett and 
Bowie,” “Derrick Sterling,” “At War With 
Pontiac,” and others, are all alluring to the 
beginner. Moreover, in addition to the story, 
every one of them gives a fairly accurate 
picture of some time in history, some little 
known section of the country, or some human 
occupation. The story carries, and the 
pictures stay. Kirk Munroe’s books are not 
masterpieces, but they are not trash. They 
are wholesome stepping-stones to books of 
greater literary value. And the author who 
builds the stepping-stones deserves a warm 
place in our hearts. 

I remember another boy whose gap between 
hate of books and love of books was bridged 
by Joseph A. Altsheler. At ten, though 
gifted with a fine mind and delighted at all 
times by the reading aloud of his mother, he 
would not read to himself at all. An unre- 
generate uncle gave him Altsheler’s series 
dealing with the pioneer days. The Indian 
fighting caught his interest, and he ploughed 
his way through one book after another until 
there were none left, and he had to trade with 
another nephew of the same uncle for the set 
dealing with the Civil War. His parents were 
pleased and yet troubled. They appealed to 
me as a teacher of English to know what they 
ought to do. It was near the boy’s birthday, 
and I suggested an Indian story of a different 
type from those of Altsheler that had first 
Captivated the boy. “With the Indians in 
the Rockies,” by James Willard Schultz, 
discovered to him a new field. Eagerly he 
followed the heroes, Thomas Fox and Pita- 
makan, through several other books. His 








SAMOLINE 


Both FREE 


Good Housekeeping 
Readers 


IT TELLS YOU — 
EVERY THING 


Get the Book That Tells ALL 
The Sample That Proves ALL 


The Book of Samoline tells the trials and tribulations of a young 
couple and how Samoline solved ALL their housekeeping troubles. 
The sample proves how. The book tells how Samoline contains no 
coarse soaps, powders or abrasive ingredients. The sample proves 
it. The book tells why the interior of the Woolworth Building and 
65 of America’s leading hotels are cleaned by Samoline exclusively. 
The sample proves how. The book tells that Samoline will not harm 
the finest surface or injure the hands. The sample proves it. The book 
says it’s as simple as A B C to use Samoline. The sample proves it. 


The book tells how Samoline cleans woodwork and fine furniture— 
how it removes tarnish and stain from silverware and all metal 
surfaces—how it puts sparkle in crystal and glassware—how it 
removes the weekly oil mop grease from wood floors—how it brightens 
linoleam—how it removes rust spots from bath tubs, marble or tile, 
how it robs the soft coal season of its terrors—how it cleans automobiles 
or boats as well as pots and pans 100%. The sample proves ALL. 


Let the book of Samoline tell you all and our “get acquainted” sample 


of Samoline prove ALL. The book and sample are FREE to Good 


Housekeeping readers for the asking. 


SAMOLINE CORPORATION 


1300 Fletcher Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Fill out, cut out and send coupon today 


You'll love Samoline’’ 


SAMOLINE CORPORATION 
1300 Fletcher St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, kindiy send me the book of Sam- 
oline that tells all, and the sample of Samoline that proves all. 
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~ the Table that Produces Meals Most Quickly 


EVERY one of the 16 separate Porce-Namel models is a 

marvel of convenience! very Porce-Namel keeps clean 

without scrubbing—because of 3 coats of snowy enamel, in- 

side and out, and rust-proof metal parts. All Porce-Namel 

Kitchen tables are equipped with our famous ‘“‘Laflat’’ 

Porcelain tops which are guaranteed not to bulge or buckle. 
All panels are of 3 plywood and all woods are selected 
and kiln dried. Porce-Namel Tables never warp, swell, 
shrink or crack. To appreciate why Porce-Namel 
Tables are most popular see the line at the Porce-Namel 
store near you. 


(7 Mautschler Brothers Company 
| Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 
NAPPANEE, IND. 


PORCE-NAMEL 


2 of 16 Different Standard Designs 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalog “The Better Kitchen Table” 





DISSOLVES 
INSTANTLY 


Si tealanodton ton’ Coffee 
ORIGINATED BY MR.WASHINGTON IN 1909 : 
COFFEE POT | Send 10c for Special Trial Size 

Ce) fie Recipe Booklet Free 
4 we 
Delicious ~ Convenient ~— 100 % Pure Coffee 
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Getting the Boy to Read 


parents wanted to give him Cooper’s “Leather. 
stocking Tales,” but I advised them to wait 
till he was older. Henty was substituted. 
Then came Jules /erne’s “Mysterious Island” 
then the sure-fire “Treasure Island,” which 
again led to “Kidnapped” and “The Black 
Arrow,” after which came books by Howard 
Pyle, Kipling, and others already mentioned, 
The boy who had hated books was now in 
Bookland to stay, and it was Joseph A, 
Altsheler who had offered the helping hand 
which led him over Adventure Pass when he 
had turned away from the ordinary gates of 
entrance. 

One could find better literary style than that 
of Altsheler. But, like Kirk Munroe, he, too, 
knows how to capture the boy’s attention 
where greater writers have failed. He de. 
serves our gratitude. 

There is still another type of boy, the one 
who wants to read about boys very much like 
himself, if he is to read at all. He must be 
offered, not “Tom Brown’s School-days” at 


: first, but the works of Barbour, Arthur Stan- 


wood Pier, and others who deal with the 
American school-boy of today. From these, 
perhaps, the boy can be led to read Aldrich’s 
“Story of a Bad Boy,” cor Mark Twain’s 
“Tom Sawyer,” which may be followed by 
Kipling’s “Stalky and Co.,” and_perha 
finally by “Tom Brown’s School-days.” The 
way may be long and roundabout, but if we 
feed the boy what he can respond to imagina- 
tively at first, regardless of its literary merit, 
we can almost always lead him by slow degrees 
around to the equally interesting books of 
more lasting value. We must not hesitate to 
“stoop to conquer.” 

All these illustrations taken from ex 
periences with boy readers, I am sure, can be 
duplicated by similar experiences of some one 
else who has dealt with girl readers. The 
moral is the same in either case: the first big 
job is to lure the young person into Bookland, 
and it must be done by getting the young 
person’s own point of view, feeding him the 
enticing literary food first, and then gradually 
presenting the better things, until he himself 
ens to select the good book rather than the 
trash. 

I realize that this is not the kind of advice 
that is expected from an English teacher. 
So I am going to explain how I come to be 
giving it. 


Wher I Was a Boy 


When I was a boy, I remember reading in 
school certain literary masterpieces. When 
I was in the sixth grade I read “Enoch Arden,” 
“A Dog of Flanders,” and “The Nurnberg 
Stove”—beautiful things written for adults. 
“Enoch Arden” I could not understand at all. 
The other two were very slow-moving and 
not altogether within my grasp, but I liked 
them better than Grammar. In the seventh 
grade I read “Evangeline” and “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” both also beautiful 
things written for grown-ups. I dutifully 
memorized, 

“Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows 

of heaven, 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me 

nots of the angels” and, ; 

“Talk not of wasted affection: affection 

never was wasted. : 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its 

waters returning 

Back to their springs like the rain, shall fill 

them full of refreshment.” 

Both of these selections are from “Evat 
geline.” I also memorized the fact that they 
were beautiful, and used it twice on exalt 
nations. : 

My class went from seventh grade into high 
school and plunged at once into the study 
the “Roger Pe Coverley Papers,” “Sesame al 
Lilies,” and “Silas Marner.” I wrote some 
beautifully (or dutifully) appreciative theme 
on these. I next slept through Macaulay’ 
essay on Somebody, and Addison’s essay 
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Else. 
_ ogee My last recollection was 

«oo the butcher knife and scalpel on “Julius 
Caesar” and Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation 
with America.” Ah, how’ we sliced and cut 
and pried! We did a masterly bit of dis- 
section, and thereby I got into Harvard: 

Throughout this study of literature I was 
aware of a growing distaste for the books and 
authors studied. Since then I have found 
this distaste fixed. A volume of Shakespeare’s 
complete works—a prize for scholarship while 
in high school—lies always before me on my 
desk. Daily I look at it and wonder why I 
can not find any joy in it. Trusted friends 
tell me that I don’t know what I am missing. 
I feel ashamed. But Shakespeare is a closed 
book to me still. 

Shortly after leaving college I began to 
teach English: And from the first I vowed 
that I would murder no masterpieces either 
by presenting them to boys before they were 
old enough or by dissecting them in the class- 
room, bit by bit, hunting down allusion 
after allusion to its lair. I vowed that books 
should be read only by boys who were old 
enough to enjoy them, and that they should be 
read for enjoyment as complete units. Auto- 
matically thereby I limited my activities to 
younger boys, for you can’t get anybody into 
college by this method. But the delight of 
helping small boys into Bookland has far ex- 
ceeded any satisfaction I might have had in 
getting big boys into college. 


Nowadays 


Boys come to me now in the fifth grade. 
We read “With the Indians in the Rockies,” 
already referred to, in the class, with just 
one copy among us, reading by turns for the 
story. After finishing this we write brief 
comments on the book, plan a system of read- 
ing records by which each boy is to note down 
the general nature of each story read by him, 
and his opinion of it. Then the boys are 
allowed to pick any good, wholesome books 
that they wish to. Sometimes they bring 
books from home. More often they choose 
them from our library—made up entirely of 
books recommended and loaned by the boys. 
Sometimes they ask my advice. When they 
do, I try above everything else not to give 
them books that are too old for them. I want 
them to trust me not to cheat them. Often 
they do not ask my advice. Well and good. 
That does not prevent me from asking theirs— 
sincerely, too. And it is from this experience 
of asking boys what they honestly think of 
books that I have learned the most about 
Bookland from the boy’s point of view. 

Every time a boy reads a book, he is asked 
to tell the other boys about it—either in 
writing or in speech. He learns by experience 
and class discussion how to review a book 
without spoiling its story for some one else. 
And to satisfy the desire of the rest of us to 
know how highly he ranks the book, he learns 
to distinguish between time-killers, ordinarily 
worth-while books, and books “that no boy 
should miss reading.” This reading and com- 
menting on books goes on throughout my 
classes, from the fifth through the eighth 
grades. Each year the type of book read is a 
little more mature, through the boys’ own 
choice. Each year the reports are more care- 
fully thought out and presented. In the 
seventh and eighth grades the following books 
are prime favorites: “The Black Arrow,” “Bob, 
Son of Battle,” “The Call of the Wild,” “‘Cap- 
tains Courageous,” ‘A Christmas Carol,” 
Gulliver’s Travels,” ‘The Jungle Books,” 
Kidnapped,” “Last of the Mohicans,” “The 
a neeret a Country,” “Merry Adventures 
: obin Hood,” “Mysterious Island,” “Otto of 
i a Ra oe 
Trail of the San thill St : en ae be 
“White F Sandhi Stag, Treasure Island, 
Psd ang and “Wild Animals I Have 

. lese are the boys’ own favorites 

hot my suggestions. , 
oe of each year the boys gather 
eir lists of books read and propose 
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A Typical Experience 


Pittson, Pa., July 8, 1923. 


Gentlemen: 


I thought you might like to hear how we are 
getting along with the dishwasher, and I have waited 
to give it a good trial before writing you. 
perfectly delighted with it—it is a wonderful ma- 
chine and certainly does its work thoroughly. It 
makes the greatest difference in the housework. 
We have always thought of the dishwashing three 
times a day with a groan, but this machine simpli- 
fies it all so that it is no work at all, 
We have several electrical 
appliances for making the housework easier but I 
think the dishwasher is the best of all and I am so 


washed so quickly. 


glad we have it. 


(Name on Request) 


The Walker is!Backed by Experience 


The manufacturers of the Walker Disnwasher and Dryer 
have for years devoted their entire thought to perfecting 
a machine that would free women from this drudgery. 
The models now offered to the public, both portable and 
permanently installed, are the greatest time savers of 
any electrical household appliances on the market. 





Thousands of Women Free 
from Drudgery with the 


+ WALKER 
vVASHER 


ISHWASHING is.the one job that 

cannot be sent out of the house, 
cannot be accumulated for a week to be 
done by extra help, cannot be put off 
until tomorrow, until you are feeling 
better or have more time. 


We are 


What The Walker Will Do For You 


The Walker washes, rinses and dries the dishes for a meal ora 
day in ten minutes, leaving them sparkling, free from streaks 
or towel marks, and practically sterilized. You only push the 
button and turn the valve. Thousands of women testify that 
they could not keep house without it. New Home Builders 
and Architects should think of the Walker as a kitchen 
necessity like the range or sink. 


Free Booklet 


Write today for full particulars, giving us your pre 
ferred dealer’s name. } Arrangements can be made for prices, 


and they are 


easy terms and demonstration with your Lighting Company, 
Electrical or Hardware Dealer or Department Store. 


WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., 237 Walton Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PLEASE USE THIS COUPON + * + + - eee eee e e e ee eee eee eee eee ene wceeee 


WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., 237 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
_-Without obligation to me, please send me full information concerning the WALKER DISH- 
WASHER & DRYER CJ Portable ia} Permanently Installed. ~ ~— ae 
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Dealer’s Name........ 


Fi Automatic Rapid Electric 


RELESS COOKER 


Cooks with electricity but has the advantages of fireless 
cooker construction and its cost isless than a good oil stove. 


New Invention * 
Applied to Fireless Cooker 
Economical in Fuel Use 
Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries,toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shutselectricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science 
Ccok Book, 30-day FREE trial 
offer and direct factory prices. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. .. Dept. 96 
Detroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 


fesse 


Crystal Fruit Carver 


Anyone who has used other kinds of knives for cutting fruit, will welcome 
= this clean, transparent, stainless cutter. The bi is pure 
ground to a fine cutting edge, It leaves no dark streaks on the 
fruit. The handle is beautifully decorated. An attractive house- 
old utility. Nicely boxed, with greeting card, it makes a most 
attractive remembrance. $1 postpaid. Ask for No.44°9, This 
is just one of hundreds of unique and attractive articlesill is- 
trated in our yearly gift book, sent free on request, 


= a SIFTS 
POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, Dept. 58, Pawtucket, R.I, 


High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


executive, Tea Room Manager, ete. We put 
youin touch with excellent opportunities. 


Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating work 
that develops charm and personality. Past ex 

rience unnecessary. Thousands of Lewis 
Students are winning suecess in this uncrowded 
field. One student writes: “I am now hostess 
and manager of an apartment house in the fash- 
ionable section—salary $3600 per year with 


Managers, assistant managers, floor clerks. host- 
esses, ete., wanted for high-salaried positions in 
America’s Fourth Largest Industry. pane ee of 
new establishments now orening every week are 
crying for trained executives, Shortage acute. 
Lew:s Students’ Employment Bureau receiving 
dailyecallsforexecutives to fill big- paying positions. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the 
Lewis System of Spare-Time Training for « 
splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other beautiful apartment for my girls and self. 


Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY”, gives full details. Write for it teday 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room 2474 Founded 1916 Washington, D. C. 


In using advertisements see page 4 211 
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Coziness in the 
Living Room 


friendliness in the dining room—the 
desired atmosphere in every room 
—are all easy when you use efficient 


Bluchied 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


Single, double and triple styles are 
adapted to all windows and drapes; 
and Satin Gold and White Enamel 
finisheskeepthem likenew for years. 


‘Bluebirds have patented, 
ornamental, sag-proof ribs— 
an exclusive feature. That 
is why they are the superior 
rods for ali draping purposes 


Ask your dealer 


H. L. JUDD CO., Inc., New York 


Makers of Home Accessories 
for over 50 years 





Gordon-Van Tine 
Home No. 611 

6 Rooms and Bath 

Price, 1920, $3362 

Price, 1921, 2745 

TODAY, 2390 














Distinctive Homes 
at Wholesale Prices! 


Over 200,000 customers have proved our savings. Our latest reduced 
— will save you up to $2,000! Complete plans furnished Every 
me guaranteed for 20 years. Ready-Cut or Not Ready-Cut. Write! 















Four Savings Building Material Book of Plans Pees see eee 
Direct f to ealing? Wholesale prices. Any Write today for beautiful § 
Gy Big sama: Gig bed quantity, Sendus your Plan Book. 200 Photos g me °° S t. A86 
— = money and gira  Dills to figure. Freight- and floor plans. Colo- E ress at Pill <r ) 
stronger, better construction, paid prices. nial and country homes. ee aa 
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ESTABLISHED (666 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back ' 
DAVENPORT, IA. 


(Address Dept. A86 at mill nearest you) 


Please send proper catalog. 
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Getting the Boy to Read 


their favorites for the consideration of their 
fellows. A record is kept of how many 
agree that each book proposed is so good that 
“no boy should miss it.” These records ap 
combined with the records of preceding 

and a list of favorites is arranged and mimeo. 
graphed, with a brief comment on each 
book. Every boy receives a copy of this list 
and uses it as a guide in future reading. The 
books named above stood at the top of our 
latest list. As a teacher I reserve the right to 
veto a book as undesirable, but in six years | 
havenot vetoed as many books. The combined 
judgment of the boys is almost sure to be 
good. 
I have spoken of boys borrowing books from 
our library. A word of explanation is worth 
while here. This library is made up of books 
lent or presented to us by boys who have 
read them and found them interesting. Every 
book goes through my hands before being 
entered, and here, where individual judgment 
is concerned, I often veto books as “time. 
killers” and therefore not worth putting into 
the library. We now have twenty feet or 
more of shelves covered with wholesome books, 
Some are more worth while than others, 
Those that are on our list of favorites are 
placed on a separate shelf by themselves. 
Inside each book. is a folded sheet of paper, 
tied in by string, on which each boy who 
reads the book is expected to write down ina 
few words what he thinks of it. Thus the 
next boy who comes hunting a book has a 
chance to know who has read it and liked it 
or disliked it. The gathering of this library 
has been no trouble at all. Boys are eager to 
bring books and are always pleased when 
their offerings are considered worthy of ac- 
ceptance. Almost daily I have the experience 
of a boy shyly offering for my consideration a 
book that he likes. If I know the book to be 
good, I accept it at once. If I know it to be 
worthless, I reject it with thanks. If I amin 
doubt, I ask the boy to convince me that it is 
worth reading. If he does so, I accept it. 
If not, I take it home and look it over. The 
good ones I read and accept. And so the 
library of our Bookland grows. 


“Teaching” Literature 


As I have hinted before, this method of 
teaching literature seems very strange. But 
I don’t believe in “teaching literature” to 
boys and girls. I believe that nineteen out of 
twenty boys and girls are just like nineteen 
out of twenty grown-ups. They are not 
interested and never will be interested in dis- 
secting literary masterpieces. They want to 
read books because books open up new fields 
to them, bring them into contact with new and 
inspiring characters, thrill their spirit of 
adventure, stir their imagination, tickle their 
sense of humor. Why fool ourselves into 
believing that we can make literary scholars 
out of the rank and file of humanity? And 
why turn young ple from the gates of 
Bookland by “teaching them literature” just 
on account of the blind hope that we can per- 
haps do the impossible? 

What can a mere parent do to help his or 
her boys and girls into Bookland, when the 
schools refuse to face the facts? Much. | 
am sure of it, for I am facing the problem asa 
parent also. If we do no more than keep 
out the truly undesirable books—which ar 
few nowadays—provide plenty of really i- 
teresting books fitted in style to the age of out 
boy or girl, and refrain at all times from 
forcing our grown-up standards upon ow 
children, we shall have done much. Ff 2 
addition we can ourselves read some of the 
books that our children are reading, 
discuss them uncritically with our childrea, 
drawing out the thoughts of the young people 
rather than impressing our own, we shall have 
done more. 

“Dad,” says the youngster, “have you 
ever read ‘White Fang’?” 

“No,” you say. “What’s it about?” 
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“Gee, it’s a peach of a book! It’s about a 
olf that was part dog, and believe me, he 
was some fighter. You see, he was owned 
frst by an Indian in Alaska, who owned his 
mother. And the other dogs hated him 
because he looked just like a wolf, and he had 
to fight all the time. Gee, it’s exciting. I’m 
‘st where White Fang is going to fight a 

Idog. I'll bet it’ll be some fight.” 

You smile at Son’s picturesque enthusiasm. 
But if you are wise, you take up the book after 
Son has gone to bed. On ihi- occasion you 
discover that Son has understated the case 
rather than overstated it. You read till 
after midnight to finish it. The next morning 
ou grin across the breakfast table at Son. 

“Well,” you say, “I read that book of yours 
last night.” 

“Which one? ‘White Fang?’ All of it? 
Golly, but you read fast! Isn’t it a peach! 
Don’t tell me how it came out. I’ll bet White 
Fang ran away from that man who tried to 
tame him by kindness.” 

All this pours forth unchecked from Son’s 
lips. You smile and nod your agreement: with 
his enthusiasm. 

Later you buy yourself “The Call of the 
Wild” by the same author, Jack London, and 
Son catches you reading it. 

“What you reading, Dad?” 

“Another book something like ‘White 
Fang’,” you say. “Same author. Up in the 
Klondike, too.” 

“Honest, Dad? Where’d you get it? Can 
Iread it? Is it as good as ‘White Fang’?” 

This is the way for a man to keep in touch 
with his son’s reading, or a mother with her 
daughter’s. Go into your children’s Book- 
land with them. Don’t try to drive them into 
your Bookland. Get them to talking about 
the books they read. Get them to comparing 
one book with another and picking their 
favorites. Get them to following up their 
favorite authors. Go with them. You will 
then find, and they will soon find, that their 
Bookland is but the beginning of yours. 


Mr. Coryell has compiled a list of fifty-six 
of the books that are best liked by the boys 
of his school and which Mr. Coryell himself 
thinks are worth reading. A copy of this list 
will be sent for 4c in stamps to pay postage 
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Quilted Sateen robe, lined with white silk and 


mlerlined with lamb’s wool, blue or rose, $12.75. | 
" | 


louse-hanger, decorated $ 1.25, plain, $1. Shoes 
are kept in shape and in pairs by a double 
shoe-tree, For women, goc each; for men, 500. 
For any of these articles, send check or money- 
order to Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


Write (naming your favorite 

store) for Novelite Book of 

Bedroom Interiors and a 

samples cf materials free, ee 


Bedspreads, Guidiad and Colorful 


others form rows of darning stitch, 
of color and charm and Novelite Spreads columns of cross-stitch, and unlike: the 
blend cheerfully with any decorative heavy, old-time spread, Novelites are eas- 
scheme. Old blue, rose, gold, ecru or all ily handled and easily washed. 


With Autumn must come cozy bedrooms 


shite — then the weaves! f 
white—and Cut-out or tuck-in corners, hemmed, 


<«Tuftpatch’’ is soft and luxurious, a real scalloped or fringed, all sizes and 


hand-woven effect; with pillow shams 
««Charmante’’ is a to match, $3.50 
basket weave in dar- ; nec us PAT. OFF to $15.00. 
ing block design: S P R E A D S 

There are Novelite Spreads of lovely weave which you may embroider 

yourself. Send roc for book of colored designs and complete instructions. 


MARGRACE MILLS, INC. 
A. W. BAYLIS CO., Dept. B, 66-72 Leonard St., New York City, Se//ing Agents 
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paLABANSDiin sc, That’s Bran 


Philadelphia * Hidden in luscious flakes 
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H! For the joys of a shower bath. Gentle, 
O refreshing streams of water, with the soft 

friction of fine bristles. That’s the North 
Ridge Friction Shower Brush—exactly what every 
home needs. 


Shower and brush in one. Bristles woven in rust-proof 
wire—never come out. Brush curved just right to fit your back. 


Extra brush of special stiffness for shampooing the hair. 


‘‘We Bring the Brush Store to Your Door”’ 

North Ridge Service Men bring to your home for easy 
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is easily applied with brush. Is neither sticky 
nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves also as 
a splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
with bottle. At drug and department stores $1. 


PARKER BELMONT & CO., 2358 Clyboarn Ave., Chicago 












| New Yorker when they were seated. 
| ing you can get in the East, or anywhere else. 


Modern Primitives 
‘(Continued from page 16) 


she had a tenacious memory. For a moment 
she felt vicious, not because he had felt the 
allure of another woman, but because he was 
making a public fool of himself and had for. 
feited her trust and respect. 

But even while dissolved in tears or hard 
with bitterness her clear brain never ceased 
to function. In half an hour she switched of 
her thoughts and went to sleep. 


IV 


M0’ DAY is thefashionableday for luncheon 

at the St. Francis Hotel, even in summer, 
and Marjory usually motored up and met 
several of her friends at a table reserved for 
them. But this morning she called up 
Morgan and invited him to lunch with her, 
and he could do no less than accept. 

“Women at these Monday luncheons always 
look as if they were consoling one another,” 
she remarked into the telephone. “And 
besides I want you to go with me to choose 
those new curtains. I was horribly cheated 
in the others.” 

As they were crossing the Garden of the St. 
Francis on their way to the Fable Room, she 
saw Miss Farren just ahead of her and hastened 
her steps. 

“Whom are you lunching with?” she asked 
anxiously. ‘Couldn’t you cut them and come 
with us?” 

“Only my aunt and some of her friends.” 
Miss Farren colored slightly and looked star- 
tled. She even forbore to glance at Morgan, 
who had visibly stiffened. “I hardly think—” 

“Oh, she won’t mind. Come along. There’s 
Tom over there, and we'll be a party.” 

She beckoned imperiously to Barnard, who 


| deserted a group of his own friends and 


hastened to her side. 

“You must have cracked crab and fried 
California oysters,’ announced Marjory to the 
“Noth- 


Of course, Tom and Morgan will have a red 
steak. Men are remarkably consistent where 
food is concerned.” 

The luncheon was not a success (she had not 
expected it to be), in spite of her merry and 
apparently effortless flow. Morgan was un- 
easy and Tom sulky. Miss Farren, who had 
been almost feverishly vivacious at first, 
grew more and more silent, and once, when 
Marjory laid her hand lightly on her hus- 
band’s, and again when she smiled at him with 
roguish confidence, the red flag of revolt 
hung briefly in either cheek. But she was 
very proud, and innately well-bred in spite of 
her manners. She smiled with approving 
sarcasm when her hostess called her attention 
to the tables of “outsiders” who lunched once 
a week at the St. Francis to be in the same 
room with the fashionable women, and politely 
approved of California oysters fried. 

She did not exchange a glance with Morgan, 
and Tom made mute but cynical comment. 
All rose from the table with the sensation of 
the submerged coming up for air. Ms. 
Chester and Miss Farren parted with mutual 
protestations of pleasure at meeting so oppor 
tunely, and the visitor regretted that she was 
unable to accept the invitation to Menlo Park 
for Saturday, as her aunt was having a house- 
party. Some other time, she hoped . .- 

Morgan went with his wife to choose the 
curtains. On the way she spoke warmly of 
Miss Farren’s charms, and when they were 10 
the shop, she took his arm and pressed it in 
that happy understanding which is suppose 
to exist between young husbands and wives 
But when she stole a glance at his face, she 
saw that it was sad and depressed. 

He gave his opinion rationally, however, 
and they left the shop satisfied with their 
purchase, at least. Marjory drove down to 
Menlo more slowly than was_her heb 
She felt depressed and unhappy herself, an 
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somewhat bewildered. It could not be that 
Morgan was seriously attracted to this girl, a 
man who had been married for only two com- 
pletely happy years. True, he was passionate 
and impulsive and had proposed to her the 
third time they met, but she had never heard 
that he had proposed to any other girl, and he 
had often assured her that he had never really 
been in love before. “Not so’s you’d notice it.” 
But of course he had. Men were all alike. 
Marjory had a deep and instinctive knowl- 
edge of men and knew they were irresponsible 
polygamous creatures, sooner or later dis- 
dto predatory divagations. But Morgan! 
So soon! Her square, little chin quivered, but 
not for a moment did the large firm curves of 
her mouth relax. Vv 


MARJORY joined an Italian class in San 
Francisco—organized by the intellectual 
Mrs. Carroll—which met three times a week in 
the afternoon, its primary attraction to those 
who spent the summer in the country being 
the excuse it offered for more frequent trips 
to town. On those days she naturally called 
for Morgan and motored him home. On the 
alternate days he arrived on the late train, 
with various excuses. The more vague the 
excuses of a business man, Marjory reflected, 
the more imposing they sound. 

Whether he continued to see Lydia Farren 
or not she had no means of discovering, for 
she avoided Tom Barnard, and her other 
friends were silent. He was sometimes his 
normal self, oftener moody, and stole off for 
long solitary walks in the evening. Once he 
took a week’s vacation and was eagerly 
devoted to his wife, with fits of abstraction 
from which he would emerge with an angry 
frown. Marjory, who followed his mental 
processes with an accuracy that would have 
appalled him, met him not only halfway, but 
with a certain sympathy for his struggles to 
cleave to his fine ideals, the while she felt 
like a cat sitting at a hole and wishing that 
Lydia Farren were to emerge and be clawed. 

But she was naturally buoyant, and in this 
close companionship apprehension receded. 
When they rode together in the morning, the 
wind tossing Morgan’s fair hair as they 
raced like children, she felt more positive 
than ever that it was the mere generic male in 
him that. had succumbed to the passing 
fascination of novelty, and that Miss Farren, 
who looked anything but reckless, had but 
amused herself with the best-looking man 
she had met in California. 

In August he went to Los Angeles on busi- 
ness for the firm, and Miss Farren departed 
for a motor trip in the north. He wrote 
briefly but affectionately, his letters devoted 
mainly to anathema of the heat and to the 
San Franciscan’s disapproval of the mid- 
western city of the south; and Marjory almost 
forgot Lydia Farren. She played tennis at 
the Country Club, went to numerous luncheon 
and dances, and made an extremely brief tea- 
gown of Mediterranean-blue chiffon. She was 
not radiantly happy, for she had never been 
separated from her husband before and her 
complacent faith in life and her own beneficent 
destiny had been sadly shaken. But she had 
the faculty of living in the present, and was as 
gay and popular as ever. Tom Barnard 
had gone to Lake Tahoe with the Oswalds. 

Late in August Morgan wrote that his old 
college chum, Stanley Mortimer, had asked 
him to spend a week in Santa Barbara, and 
he had half a notion to accept, as he was 
Worn-out with the infernal heat and ding-dong 
dumb-bells, Marjory telegraphed, urging him 
to go, as she would be moving to town and 
glad to have him out of the way. 

A day or two later she read in the society 
Pa ol a morning paper that Miss Lydia 
“Paes of New ¥ ork, was visiting the Stanley 
“ortimers at Santa Barbara. 


VI 


THE. flat was in perfect order, as neat and 
. shining as a new box of toys, but Marjory 
andered about flicking her handkerchief at 


All the magic of Hallowe’en 


ALLOWE’EN=—a night to con- 

jure with—so full it is of legend 
and romance. Young and old remem- 
ber it. A night when revelry is 
abroad! 

The colorful charm of Dennison 
products gives new life to every 
party—and the lure of Hallowe’en 
has been simply and practically told 
in the popular Bogie Book— which 
is the need of every party- giver. 

Discover in this book novel ways 
of decorating and making spooky 
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appropriate and stunning cut-outs, 
invitations, light shades, party caps 
and table “fixings” that Dennison 
makes for you; discover again tried 
and true games for Hallowe’en. 
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If you are giving a Hallowe’en party or 
are helping with one, you will need this 
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Viko Oblong Roasters, 2 sizes, $5.00 and $6.50. Viko Oval Roasters, 2 sizes, $2.10 and $3.00. 
Viko Round Roasters, 12" size, $2.15. (Prices somewhat higher in extreme West and Canada) 


Fit Your Oven, Roast, and Purse 


roast of beef in a turkey-size roaster is 
harder work than need be, and clean- 
ing up afterward is twice as trying. 
Fortunately, Viko is popularly priced. 
You can have your two roasters and 
not spend a fortune; and you will 
have made a permanent investment in 
quality. Viko utensils are the guaran- 
teed product of the world’s largest 
manufacturer of aluminum ware. They 
are soundly, handsomely made of pure 
thick metal. They last long; they hold 
their shape; their hard smooth surface 
makes cleaning easy. 

Good stores usually sell Viko. Our 
Miniature Catalog A5, willingly sent 
small round one, perhaps, and a big on request, will give you an idea of 
oblong or oval one. Cooking a small the completeness of this excellent line. 


Dealers—Ask Your Jobber 


Your cook stove may be a kitchenette 
model with pocket-size oven; it may 
be a great old-fashioned range that 
thinks nothing of cooking Thanks- 
iving dinner for the whole family, 
lon grandfather and grandmother 
down to the younger generation 
perched on Webster’s Unabridged. 


Anyhow, you maybe sure of findingin 
VIKO,“The Popular Aluminum,” the 
very roaster to fit, not only your oven, 
' but your roast, be it modest shoulder 
of mutton or noble holiday turkey. 


For convenience and efficiency, every 
kitchen should have two roasters—a 
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imaginary dust specks or altering the position 
of the many silver-framed photographs on the 
low bookcases. Morgan, who had motored up 
from Santa Barbara with a friend, would 
arrive in a few moments. Dinner was ready 
to serve, and she wore the tea-gown that 
shimmered like the Mediterranean Sea—a]. 
though the shade would probably have another 
name next season. Her expression was serene: 
only her small round nostrils dilated occasion. 
ally, and contracted, as she paused in her rest- 
less wandering and stood, for a few seconds, 
rigid. 

Many motors were gliding up and down the 
steep hill. One paused raspingly in front of 
the house. She flew to the window, then to 
the head of the stairs, and pulled the lever as 
Morgan ascended the long flight of steps, 
She noted that he did not spring up three 
steps at a time, as had been his old ardent 
habit, then remembered that he was encum- 
bered with bags. As he entered and came up 
the stairs, she ran down to meet him and 
flung herself into his arms. 


“A month!” she cried. “How did you 


stand it? I’ve felt like a widow. I'll never 
let you go again.” 
“Tt’s heen hell,” he mumbled. “But I’m 


filthy. Is there time for a bath before 
dinner?” 

“There is not. Wash your face and come 
right away. I’m off to serve up.” 

Morgan, who was what is known as a good 
trencher-man, barely touched his food, hardly 
raised his eyes from his plate. Marjory 
chattered brightly of all that had happened 
during that interminable month and told 
several anecdotes of the developing. wonders of 
Morgan Jr., but even these brought only a 
vague smile and response. 

Once she thought her heart turned over. 
With her sure instinct she knew what was 
coming. But her voice did not falter. After 
dinner she washed up, and Morgan retired to 
the living-room to smoke, instead of helping 
her place the dishes on the rack to dry. This 
had been one of their gayest hours, but Marjory 
did not feel like crying as she set her neat 
kitchen in order for the night, took off her 
rubber gloves, and carefully locked the door 
leading to the back porch. Her heart felt 
like adamant and her brain never clearer. A 
line she had read in an otherwise forgotten 
story had recurred to her more than onceé” 
during the past week: “For the wife has a 
terrible power. The wife has a terrible 
power.” 


ORGAN waswalking restlessly upand down 
the room as Marjory seated herself witha 
piece of needlework. It was a lovely Septem- 
ber evening, and the open windows faced the 
Bay, which looked like a tranquil mountain 
lake, opalescent in the afterglow. Even the 
islands and the mountains beyond looked as 
if dissolving in a transparent blue and pink 
mist. Ferry boats swam lazily, and small 
boats drifted with scarce a breath of wind in 
their sails. The fog horns were silent. Not 
even the hum of an aeroplane came from the 
Marina. It was the most tranquil hour of 
San Francisco. Impossible to believe that the 
earth ever turned over or that ships went on 
the rocks in the Golden Gate. 

Morgan threw himself into a chair. “I’ve 
got something to say to you,” he announced, 
and nervousness made his voice harsh and 
abrupt. j 

“Yes?” asked Marjory sympathetically. 
“Business bad? I’ve noticed you looked rather 
worried.” 

“No. It’s worse. 
know how to say it.” : 

“You haven’t been speculating with the 
firm’s money?” asked his wife anxiously. 

“How can you say such a thing?” He 
looked astonished and outraged. 

“Of course I didn’t really mean it. I know 
you're the soul of honor. But somehow thats 
what a woman naturally thinks of—in 


Much worse. I—I don't 
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did town, at least—when her husband comes 
looking tragic.” 
. “Well, I haven’t’. . . Honorable’. .-. I 
don’t know that what I’ve got to say will sound 
very honorable to you—but it’s got to be 
Le 


“Well, spit it out,” said Marjory, with the 
jnelegance of her generation. “Tm sure I 
can’t imagine what it is, but you'll feel better 
when you get it off your chest.” 

Morgan sighed heavily. She looked se 
innocent and trusting, so sweetly concerned. 

“It’s this—I want you to get a divorce.” 

“Morgan Chester!” Marjory looked as if the 
floor had risen and bounced her upright. 
But her pink color did not fade. Then she 
laughed. “You never were very good at 
jokes, Morgan dear, and I must sav that was 
a rather heavy one. Try again.” 

“T mean it,” he said desperately. 

Marjory permitted her face to become seri- 
ous, although her round eyes grew rounder. 
“But why? What’s wrong? If I haven’t 
made you happy—and comfortable—in these 
two years and more, you should have pointed 
out my faults. I’m very adaptable, and I’d 
have quite reformed by this time. You know 
that I haven’t an object in life beyond making 


you happy.” 


“You’ve—you made me perfectly happy. | 


But it was a boy and girl affair. We were 


both too young to know what love is. I | 


should have known myself better and waited. 
I am a boy no longer.” 


“You were as much of a man two years | 


ago as you are now. One may be a boy when 
he goes to war, but after two years of it he 
comes back a man, unless he’s a moron. You 
had hard fighting, and you spent your leaves, 
and four months after the armistice, in Paris 
with a good allowance from Uncle Rick. I 
wouldn’t have married you if you had been a 
boy. I detest boys.” 


MORGAN looked at her tor the first time— 
.- in displeased surprise. She was taking it 
altogether too calmly. He had braced himself 
for tears, passionate and indignant protesta- 
tions, invocations of “their child.” He had 
even fearfully pictured her on her knees, 
clutching his own and wringing his heart. 
Like Bessie Carroll, he wondered how well he 
knew her... Logic and Marjory! 

She had put aside her sewing and was 
regarding him gravely, speculatively. ‘What 
- you feel so suddenly grown-up?” she 


“Oh!—Can’t you guess?” 

“Fancy yourself in love with some other 
woman? I’ve noticed that happens to men of 
any old age. Mr. Standish is going on fifty 
and is making a fool of himself over little 
Polly Orcutt. But you’ve hardly reached the 
chicken age.” 

Morgan growled. “Certainly not! That’s 
the point.” And then he burst out violently: 

I love a woman! And for the first time! 
As a man falls in love—not a boy—and with a 
woman who seems to me older than myself. 
I'd been in love half a dozen times before I 
married—” 
cm, ad you, now?” Marjory’s jaw dropped. 

Why, you told me you never—” 

_Oh, a man always says those things to the 
girl he wants to marry—or thinks he does. 
I should have known better.” 

“When does a man ever know better? If 
you are as inflammable as all this, you'll go 
on falling in love every two years or so—as 
you feel more and more mature—” 

i Marjory! You must take me seriously!” 
_ “Impossible. You are exactly like Baby, 
bp of one toy and shrieking for another. 

suppose I ought to be angry and insulted 
, you are anything but flattering—but some- 
ow I only feel even more mature than you 
to aad almost as maternal as I feel for Mord- 

He swore and sprang to his feet. His fair 
andsome face was almost black. “You've 
Bot to listen to me, and you’ve got to be like 
yourself and not like some one-I don’t know 
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the original and one popular season- 
ing for poultry, meats, fish, game, 
croquettes, etc. Makes delicious sau- 
sage. Bell’s is a blend of sweet herbs 
and pure spices. 























Try this recipe for 
Turkey Stuffing. 


Toast seven or eight slices of white bread; 
place in deep dish, adding butter size of egg. 
‘Cover with hot water or milk to melt butter 
and make bread right consistency. Add even 
tablespoon Bell’s Spiced Seasoning and even 
teaspoon of salt. When well mixed stir in one 
or two raw eggs. For goose or duck, add one 
large onion chopped fine. 


Ask your grocer for BELL’S SEASON- 
ING. If he cannot supply you send 10c. for 
trial package and illustrated Cook Book. 


FR EE Illustrated Cook Book by celebrated 
Chefs and Cooking School teachers. 
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at all. You’ve got to see things straight, and 
you’ve got to give me a divorce. I want to 
marry Lydia Farren.” 

He gasped out the fell climax, and pl 
his hands into his pockets, and glared down at 
the little figure in the chair, bracing himself 

But Marjory answered ruminatively: “Tha 
New York girl? She certainly does look like 
an old stager. No chicken. Might be thirty 
instead of twenty-two. Probably is, No 
doubt you’ve given her a welcome thrill 
So she’s taken you in hand?” : 

“She loves me and wants to spend her life 
with me. She’s had her own experiences and 
knows her own mind. As I do now. I telj 
you—” he blushed crimson and swung on his 
heels—“it’s—it’s—one of those great passions 
that come to a man and woman only once ina 
lifetime.” 

“‘Passion’ is the word for it. Why not 
have an affair with her and get over it?” 

“Affair!” he thundered. “She’s as good a 
woman as you are.” 

“T doubt it. She looks like a pretty cold 
proposition to me. And I never tried to take 
a woman’s husband away from her.” 

“She didn’t try. She struggled against it 
as hard asI did. She went north in August to 
break away from it all, and intended to go 
east from Vancouver. But she couldn't! 
. . . She didn’t expect to meet me in Santa 
Barbara. I knew. I went there to meet her, 
I was all in. We had a week together. We 
both knew then that it was for life. We were 
in misery until we made up our minds. When 
a man and woman realize—know for a fact— 
Oh, I don’t want to talk like a novel. You've 
got to let me go, Marjory.” 






Surpassing quality 
has gained for 
O-Cedar Polish world-wide fame and sale. 
For your own protection in buying, how- 
ever, look for the big “O” in O-Cedar; 
it’s one sure mark of the 
genuine O-Cedar make— 
of the quality that’s guar- 
anteed to please. 











“QOUTHERN California has an immoral 

climate. Bad place to take the veritiesout 
for an airing. And there was a moon last week. 
Santa Barbara must have looked wonderful 
under the palms, and the Mortimers have a 
sunken garden.” 

Morgan hissed. 

Marjory asked: “And how do you expect 
to support her? Uncle Rick will be » 
disgusted that he’ll fire you before you've 
half mumbled out that Romeo and Mark 
Antony, Abélard and Paris, have nothing on 
you.” 

“Shut up! You little vixen! You've got 
this all wrong and you'll find it out.” 

“Perhaps. When you find your manners. 
Miss Farren has damaged them badly. As I 
was saying, how will you support her after 
Uncle Rick fires you—and disinherits you in 
favor ot Morgan Jr.? I understand she has 
quite a fortune. Do you propose to live on 
her? And out here where no one would speak 
to you? They’ll take my part. Make no 
mistake about that. All except the rotters. 
The time is past when the woman pays. 
We’ve changed all that. And as for society, 
even Mrs. Drummond would throw her down. 
She’s mother’s friend, and that old crowd 
always stands together. Lydia Farren 1s an 
outsider, niece or no niece.” 

“We've talked all that out. We've no 
intention of staying here. We'll go to New 
York, and I shall become a newspaper man. 

“Like that! I’ve heard it takes some 
training to become a newspaper man. What 
would you live on meanwhile? You havent 
been able to save a cent.” 

“T’ve a chance to sell that piece of property 
in Oakland. I’ll take two thousand dollars 
of it and bank the rest in your name. 
shall pay you alimony, of course, as soon @ 
possible. Two thousand will keep me going 
for a year. I could learn anything m 4 
year.” 

“I wonder. I should say there were ™ 
two minds so unlike as the newspaper and the 
business mind.” j 

“T’ve always thought I’d like to be a news 
paper man, and I hate business. What do 
you know about it, anyway?” _ 

“Qh, one picks up a good deal, first and last. 


New Beauty for Fine Woods and Finishes 


O-Cedar Polish enhances the beauty of fine furniture, 
woodwork and floors. Itimpartsa soft, dry, lustroussheen 
that brings out all the wonderful grain and coloring in 
the woods, and adds new life and sparkle to the finish. 
O-Cedar Polish is easy to apply—and economical, too. 
Once each week at least, let it lighten your housework 
and add new beauty to your home. 






CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 


CHICAGO - TORONTO - LONDON PARIS CAPE TOWN 












NO MUSS 
NO MIXING 
NO SPREADING 


Nibble, Nibble!—And 
off scampers Mr. Rat 
to die outdoors. Master 
Mouse meets the same 
fate. Just crumble up a 


Rat 
Bis- Kit 


For Mice, Too 


An easy way, a quick way, a clean way, 
an absolutely sure way. Each Bis-Kit con- 
“gins a different bait. Ask for Rat Bis-Kit 
by name. It is already prepared. 

35c at all drug and general stores. 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


































You can also 
kill roaches, rats, 

ZZ mice, etc.. with Rat 
SE Bis-Kit Paste. In 
“ tubes, 25c. 
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And how does the haughty Miss Farren like 
the idea of being a reporter’s wife?” 
She doesn’t care. Nothing matters if we 


can only marry.” 
“And if I won’t consent, I suppose you’ll 


” 

“Certainly not! She wouldn’t do such a 
thing, nor would I. I’ve some principles, and 
['d never put a woman I loved in such a posi- 

She’s as proud as Lucifer.” 
“Well,” said Marjory, crossing her strong 
ble little hands and sitting back in her 
chair, “then you'll have to give her up. I 
shall not get a divorce.” 

“Wh-a-a-t!’”” He stared at her in amaze- 
ment. “After all I’ve told you? D’you mean 
to say you’ve no pride? You want to hang 
on toa man who no longer wants you? Who, 
with everything he’s got in him, wants another 
woman?” 

“T can’t say I want you particularly after the 
exhibition you’ve just made of yourself. But 
that’s not the point. What’s mine is mine, and 
[ propose to keep it even if it is damaged 

When I married you, it was not with 
the least intention of giving you. up to any 
other woman later, although I made no doubt 
a good many would want you. I took the 
marriage vows very seriously. I wanted not 
only a husband, but children and a home. 
You were quite as serious as I was, in spite of 
the fact that you were scared stiff. To break 
such vows when the party of the second part 
has given you no cause for complaint is not 
only dishonorable, but—” 

“Pm not proposing anything dishonorable. 
It’s all open and above board. You ought to 
be glad to get rid of me. You must know 
now that you made a mistake as well as I. 
This proves it—when you can’t hold me. 
You should be glad of the chance to begin 
life over. Why don’t you marry Tom Bar- 
nard? He’s always been crazy about you, 
and he’s got oodles of money.” 

“How naive men are! Well, you see, I’m 
not crazy about him. And I don’t believe 
that I—we—have made a mistake. I’m 
just as convinced as ever that I picked out 
the right man to spend my life with. You 
are temporarily insane, that’s all.” 

“Tm as sane as you are! And it’s done 
every day. Just as young people make 
mistakes every day. Isn’t some woman or 
other always getting a divorce to marry 
another fellow? And men! Look at the 
Baldwins. He told her he loved another 
woman, and she gave him a divorce as any 
decent self-respecting woman would.” 

“She was thirty-two, and that generation 
hung on to old traditions: knock-out blow; 
sad pride—wrong kind of pride—all the rest 
of it. We’ve got a new slant on life.” 


ORGAN’ fairly roared. He felt like a bull 

wounded by a shower of needles. And 
out of a clear sky. “I suppose this is some 
of the cursed modernism you hear so much 
about!” : 

“Oh, yes,” said Marjory softly, “we’re 
modern, We’ve got a new code. We're 
harder, if you like, but we’ve got a long sight 
more sense and savvy than any of the genera- 
tions that have gone before us.” 

“Going backward, I call it. D’you mean 
to say you don’t believe in divorce?” 

Rather. If you were a hopeless drunkard, 
or wouldn’t work and support me and our 
children, I’d divorce you quick as a wink. 
But when a woman divorces a man for any 
such silly reason as because he’s lost his head 
tly over another woman, or even for 
infidelity, she’s not only a fool, but a social 
criminal, The states that recognize no other 
cause for divorce take men altogether too 
seriously, Family life should be broken up 
for ho such trivial reason, and now that women 

vé more sense—and understand men 

tter—it won’t be.” : 

Hell!” cried Morgan. “I won’t listen to 
such utter rot. This is no time for general- 
dine ee. You’ve got to give me a 

force. You’ve ! Why—why—y 
pe ou've got to! Why—why—you 





See How Quick 


Mail coupon for free 






FREE! 






7-day package 










“8. O. S.”” removes all 
stains or dirt, and 
gives a silvery polish 
in one 10-second op- 
eration. 





This New Way Polishes 


Dingy aluminum bright as a dollar 


in 10 seconds 


Scrubbing, soaping, scouring aluminum are things of the past. 
Now in one cake—fine soap for cleansing and soft wool for 
polishing. Wet an edge of the cake, and rub a couple of times. 
Get rid of the meanest’ stains, the stickiest dirt, in 10 seconds. 
And at the same time 


Stubborn, burned-in spots go, magically. 
you get a polish of mirror-like brightness. 
Nothing else like it! : 


Saves Hands—Shortens Dishwashing 
It doesn’t roughen or redden your hands. 


they soak in dishwater. 


The whole task of dishwashing is cut down 25%. 


sils cleaned just as quickly. 
Free Package for You 


The name is “S. O. S.” 


for you now. 


Patent License No. 1253358, Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 


Cleans and polishes, aluminum or other cooking utensils 
in one quick operation. 


Dealera: “28 Trove 


“S. O. S.,’’ write us direct. 











“Blow on, Mr. 
Wind! You can’t 
spread thedirt 
and germs that 
are under my 
tight fitting lid!”’ 


Corrugated 
Ash Cans and Garbage Pails 
with their lids that “stay put’ and 
their water tight seams are absolutely 
sanitary. Made of corrugated sheet 
steel reenforced with heavy iron bands 
at top and bottom, they have an eco- 
nomical durability - 
that will please you. 


For sale at Hardware and 
Department Stores 


THE WITT 
CORNICE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





The Yellow Label Means 
‘*Quality”’ 
Look for it. 



























If. your dealer can’t supply 
“§. O. &,"" send us $1.75 
for 6 large pacxages—each 
package .containing 6 cakes. 


Ss. O. S. MFG. CO. 
2035 Charleston Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


S. 0. S. MFG. CO., of California 
203 California Street 


Shortens the time Sen Frameless, Calif 


Other uten- 


A free package—7-day size—is ready 
Mail coupon to the nearer of our two branches. 


'7-DAY PACKAGE FREE! 
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: Fill out and mail this coupon for a 7-day package & 


of “S. O. S.”’ free. 4% 
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HOT WATER 


for every need 
* when you have a 


“HOLYOKE?” KER0sEnE 


HOT WATER HEATER 
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Heart of Household’’ 

















Enjoy this convenience at low cost. Simple 
to install and operate. Avoid the discomfort of 
a probable coal shortage.- Hot Water in your 
home at any hour. 


SEE YOUR PLUMBER. [If he cannot supply you, 
write us direct giving his name and we will see that you 
are supplied with full information. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
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ERE is the latest creation of the H.&W.” Company, 
originators of the Brassiere in America. 


The unusual success of the Diaphragm Sta- Down, illus- 
trated here, is due to these unique features: 


A much-needed and very adaptable garment for 
average figure. Designed so as to flatten the diaphragn 
vithout nipping in at the waistline on the side. 

Whether the wearer is in a sitting or standing position 
this garment will Sta-Down”’ over the lowest top cor- 
set. Hose supporters are placed to insure these comforts. 


FREE—Write for the Latest Illustrated Style B 


The “H. & W.” Company, Newark, N. J. 


Hore. SuPpREME For WomMEN 


A convenient hotel exclusively for women, 
conducted in every detail on lines consis- 
tent with the highest policy. Exceptional 
accommodations for women’s conventions. 
Tea-house in garden suitable for profes- 
sional or social gatherings. Restaurant 
open to public. No tipping. Rooms $1.50 
to $6.00 a day. 


Send for booklet 


GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


Union Station Plaza 
“WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Modern Primitives 


He stared at her, bewildered and furioys 
He noticed her little round nostrils. He haq 
always admired them as a part of the indiyig. 
uality of her charming, little face. At the 
moment he thought them ugly. They wer 
distended and hard and white. He didn't 
like their expression at all. For the fips 
time he was really apprehensive. 

“Surely—” he stammered. “Surely—yoyr 
pride—” 

“Exactly. I’ve an enormous amount of 
pride. Far too much to permit my husband 
to desert me for another woman.” 

“Tt’s that, then!” 

“Not wholly, but just enough.” 

“But you can’t keep me. I’ll leave you,” 

“One isn’t the daughter of a lawyer for 
nothing. As soon as you’ve left the house 
with your trunk, I’ll take the baby to Santa 
Barbara for his health. Father will give me 
the money. There I'll stay until you come to 
your senses.”’ 

Morgan groaned and threw up his arms, 
“T feel like a cave-man!” he shouted, “J 
could beat you! Kill you!” He managed to 
calm himself a trifle. “Don’t you suppose 
every one would know what was up? Doesn't 
everybody know everything in this old 
town?” 

“That sort of gossip wouldn’t be half as 
bad as the other—and would be forgotten 
later.” 

“Tt would only be staving it off. I'll never 
come back to you.” 

“T’m willing to give you the chance. Shall 
you leave tonight?” 

Morgan threw himself into a chair and beat 
his head with his hands. ‘Marjory! Mar. 
jory!” he almost sobbed. “Have mercy, 
You’re too young to be so hard—and 9 
selfish,” he added ingenuously. “And you 
must understand. I tell you this thing is life 
or death with me. I can’t live without her, 
and J’ll never live with you again. I've 
enough self-respect for that. I haven’t a bit 
of feeling of any kind left for you.” 

Marjory clenched her hands, but she 
answered steadily: “That doesn’t so much 
matter. It goesin time, anyhow. If marriage 
didn’t mean any more than that, it would be 
just a succession of whirlwinds to bring one 
more child into the world. That may be 
nature’s plan, but where would be the sense‘in 
civilization if it didn’t get ahead of nature? 
You’re just as primitive—and just as conserva- 
tive—as all men. You’re a romantic old 
fashioned goose. It’s women that have got 
over idealizing love—and men!” 

“You—you—” gasped Morgan. “I don’t 
know you at all. You’re not the woman | 
married.” 

“Oh, yes, lam. Only more so.” 

But Marjory, in truth, was astonished at 
herself.. She had chattered about modernism 
in all its phases since she was sixteen, and 
during the last two years it had been an 
absorbing topic. But she had never pondered 
upon it nor worked out a conscious code. 
She was merely a hard little product of her 
times—swathed in shimmering veils of honest, 
sweet and impassioned femininity. The 
veils were obscured at present, but no les 
real, 


HE stood up. Her face was still composed, 

her coloreven. Her eyes looked like shining, 
hard pebbles. “Shall you go tonight?” she 
asked. 

“T don’t know what to do! You’ve churned 
up my brain so that I don’t know whether 
I’m on my head or my heels. . . I ont 
want to make a false move . . . No, I womt 
go tonight. But I’ll sleep in here.” 

“The davenport is very comfortable. ri 
make up a bed for you.” i 

She returned in a moment with her arms 
full of bedclothes, and made up a bed on the 
large davenport with neatness and _precisiol 

“I’ve put your tooth-brush and shavilé 
things in the other bathroom,” she said. “Yo 
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More than ‘a million women 
have chosen this underwear 


Fa million well-dressed women agreed that they 
ee at last found some sensible, comfortable and 
fashionable winter underwear, wouldn’t you actually 
want to see it, and know why a million women had 


chosen it? 

It is Carter’s Knit Underwear — as modern as your 
latest frock, yet warm, snug, and very comfortable. 
Our expert designer studies the advance fashions in 
outer garments, and for each one she has created just 
the right foundation in undergarments, 


Added comfort and wear 


The knitting machines on which the Carter fabric is 
made have so many needles that the fineness and 
exactness of the knitting gives an elasticity that is of 
great importance. No feel of pulling or binding in a 


Carter suit ! 


Added to expert workmanship are such details as 
reinforced button-holes, buttons sewed on to stay, 
seams specially stitched so that they can be guaranteed 
against breaking and ripping. Then in many of the 
models you will find the double crochet edge that is ex- 
clusive with Carter’s. It is this attention paid to details 
that makes Carter’s so satisfactory and economical, 


Whether you are looking for underwear for evening 
or for daytime, you are sure to find it in Carter’s. And 
not one model for each occasion, but an unusual choice 
for each occasion, in all weights of cotton, cotton and 
wool, wool, silk and wool, and knit silk. 


Not only can you get Carter’s in any style you like, 
but there is also a wide variety of styles for men, for 
children and for babies. 


When you are shopping, be sure to look at Carter’s 
Knit Underwear. 


THE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 
Home Office: Needham Heights, Mass. 


(Boston District) 
Mills also at Framingham and Springfield, Mass. 


Below at the left is Style 
19'2ina girl’s model. At the 
tightis boy’s model Number 
15. Strong seams, rtein- 
forced button-holes, and 
double-crochet edging only 
ound in Carter’s suits. 


Above at the left, Style 
18'4, round neckand knee- 
length union suit, so skill- 
fully knit that it makes a 
perfect foundation for the 
thinnest frock. This union 
suit represents one of 
many individual Carter 
styles. 


In the panel above at the 
right is Style 194, es- 
pecially designed to wear 
with an out-of-door cos- 
tume. Note the roomy seat 


and how it is clo: 


Men’s union suit, Style 24. Special elastic 
shoulder reinforcements, a roomy seat that keeps 
its shape, specially knit cuffs, a soft springy 
fabric that yields to every movement — men 
are enthusiastic over this Carter one-piece suit. 


Carter's 


AG, UR PAT, OFF eemmmenereemaamma 


KNIT 


Underwear ~ 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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“The Six Minute Breakfast 


A delicious six-minute breakfast. .with Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour. First put on your pan or griddle.’ 
While it heats add water or milk to Pillsbury’s 
and your batter is done. Grease the hot pan a 
bit and pour it in. In six minutes your first plate aa ske This Test Yoursel / 
of fluffy, golden-brown cakes is ready. § Pillsbury’s —_pouralittle Pillsbury’s Pancake 





% ; Flour i hand and rub 

Pancake Flour makes such tempting pancakes, so teary and snag veneer 

delicate and digestible, because we select the ~<a eevee pe Sites, ie 

highest-standard ingredients, then blend and sift —_That’s why Pillsbury’s makes 
such delicious pancakes. 


them until powder-fine. Why not have these 
delicious pancakes for breakfast tomorrow? JA 
postcard request will bring “Better Pancakes and 


How to Make Them.” 


Pillsbury’s Buckwheat Pancake Flour makes equally deli- 
cious cakes with a real old-fashioned buckwheat flavor. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 





MINNEAPOLIS, U.S. A. | 
Pillsbury’s Family of Foods — 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pancake Flour ie | 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour Health Bran Wheat Cereal HPanc akel 


Rye Flour Graham Flour Farina 


Pillsbury’s 


Pancake Flour 
One of the family 
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Modern Primitives 


won’t mind sharing it with Annie. Shes 
sound asleep, by the way—luckily!” 

“Is she?” Morgan had forgotten the exist. 
ence of the nurse. “Marjory!” 

His wife yawned. “Really, Mo 
can’t go over it all again tonight. Why dis. 
cuss it any more at all? I’ve said all I have 
to say on the subject—except to hope that 
you'll wake up in the morning and realize 
what a monstrous thing you’ve done. Good 
night.” 


vil 


HEN Marjory reached her room she fell on 
the floor. Her hard little core did not dis. 
solve for a moment, but the eternal woman 
sobbed noiselessly for an hour. Then she 
took a hot bath and went to bed and 
She had won in the first pitched battle, but 
the long siege was to come. 

The next morning she drove down to Menlo 
Park and confided in her mother. Mrs, 
Darrell, who was a woman of promptness and 
decision, ordered her car and drove to Burlin- 
game. She wascloseted with Mrs. Drummond 
for an hour. After she left, Miss Farren was 
summoned and told to pack her trunks, as 
she was to leave for New York as soon asa 
compartment could be reserved on the Over. 
land Limited. Mrs. Drummond was indig- 
nant, and her apprehension had been mounting 
for some time. She had said nothing, hoping 
that her rather bored young guest was me 
amusing herself, and although she disliked her 
and would have been glad to be rid of her long 
since, the girl was her niece, and she had no 
desire for an estrangement with her only 
sister. But she had seen Mrs. Farren four 
times in twenty years. Mrs. Darrell was a 
far closer friend and had never deserted 
California for New York. Her loyalty to all 
that Mrs. Darrell represented was in arms at 
once. 

Miss Farren’s white face turned whiter when 
told that she must go, but she listened to the 
brief severe reproof in silence. Mrs. Drum- 
mond stirred uneasily under the misery of her 
eyes. 

“Tt’s serious!” she thought. “Worse and 
worse. When will these ultra-modern young 
women learn to take love as ani incident?” 

That afternoon Miss Farren moved over to 
Mrs. Clem Hobson’s, one of the “new,set” 
in Burlingame, who merely opened her large 
round eyes wider when people talked of 
loyalties and traditions. Any fool knew that 
money was all that counted these days, 
especially if you knew how to dress, were 
willing to gamble for unlimited stakes, and 
could tell a good story. She was delighted to 
give hospitality to the aristocratic New 
Yorker, and sympathized with her deeply. 
Love was wonderful, and that old crowd 
thcught too much of itself, anyhow. 

Miss Farren left a note for her hostess, 
thanking her for her hospitality and announc- 
ing that she should spend the following fort- 
night with Mrs. Hobson. Beyond that she 
had no plan for the present. Mrs. Drummond 
was distracted. Mrs. Farren was in Europe 
and would have been useless even if it had 
been possible to summon her. The girl had 
her own fortune and far more character than 
her mother. There was nothing to do but 
drive down to Menlo and condole with her 
old friend. 

Mrs. Darrell, however, shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “We have done what we could,” she 
said. “And you don’t know Marjory. Leave 
it to her.” ; 

There was no other subject discussed in 
San Francisco or “down the peninsula.” Miss 
Farren had announced with calm directness 
that she and Morgan Chester wished to marty, 
but that his wife refused to give him a divorce 
—so far. Of course, she would be wom 
down in time, but she was an obstinate little 
thing, like all commonplace people, and they 
must wait. 
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Let these trade-marks be your ir guide 1 to ) buying 
silverplated hollowware of true worth 


zs 7 purchasing silverplated hollowware, quality— 


| 


the ability to give lasting service—is the first 
consideration. “Beauty” is an essential, but not the 
only essential. Your guide in purchasing, there- 
fore, should be the reputation of the maker identified 
by the trade-mark on the goods. 


For more than fifty years the names of Barbour, 
Derby, Meriden and Wilcox have assured to the 
buying public all that is fine in silverplated hollow- 
ware, 


The International Silver Company has now 
adopted and copyrighted a uniform trade-mark for 
these brands. In the half circle appears the name 
of the producing factory and at the base always 
appear the words “International S. Co.” 


Look for one of these trade-marks on a tea set, 
a coffee set, vegetable dish, gravy boat, compote, 
candlestick, or any other articles of silverplated 
hollowware. Such a mark is the assurance of quality 
and satisfaction—you alone to be.the judge. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


International Silverplate is also made to match the patterns of the famous 


1847 Rogers Bros. knives, 


forks and spoons, and the trade-mark is 


184 #7 ROGERS BROS. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


SILVER CO. & 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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~~ Does Your 
Furniture Reveal | 


) All Its Loveliness? 


IME dims the finest furniture. Yet the soft, 
mellow browns of walnut, the rich, reddish- 
browns of mahogany, the true color and the beau- 
tiful markings of the grain in all finished woods, 
respond instantly to the tonic-like qualities of 


LD WEN) 


Where the fresh, new beauty of the finish had seemingly 
dulled beyond hope, now it radiates a sparkling, lustrous 
loveliness. Just a little Liquid Veneer on your dustcloth 
will prove a veritable “fountain of youth” throughout your 
home. More than a mere “polish”,—a. true food for the 
finish, preserving and adding many extra years of life. 30c 
and 60c a bottle, at all drug, grocery, hardware and house- 
furnishing stores. 


Get Valuable Booklet 


10c will bring “‘The Proper Care of Fine Furniture” full of 
helpful hints, and a trial bottle of Liquid Veneer, enough 
for several rooms. Send now—today. 
\\\ 


r BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
374 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. \ 
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Mrs. Hobson would have invited M 
for week-ends, but her husband wouldn't 
have him in the house. 

| “It’s enough to have that long. 

| white-faced vamp wished on me,” he poe 
“But Chester’s a cad, and I'd like to kick him 
Ass, too. That little wife of his is a winne 
if ever there was one. Hope she sticks it oy 

| although why she shouldn’t be glad to get 
rid of him, I can’t think.” 

Mrs. Hobson placed a little roadster 9 
| her guest’s disposal. Miss Farren motored to 
| town every day and might have been seen 
lunching with Morgan Chester at some one of 
the fashionable restaurants, both looking 
strained and miserable. It was poor solace 
these brief meetings in public, but both wer 
wise enough not to compromise themselves 
| further. It should all be open and above 
| board. Miss Farren despised California and 


| all its works, but she was not the girl for clan. 


| destine intrigue, or even the appearance of it, 


When Lydia Farren moved over to Mr. 
Hobson’s, Marjory telephoned to Mr. Har. 
borough and invited him to luncheon. He was 
somewhat surprised at the sudden invitation, 
for he had heard rone of the gossip. He 
visited his club rarely, preferring his sumptu- 
ous library and an interesting novel. More. 
over, he had a chef, a famous cellar, and 
three friends came in twice a week in the 
evening for a game of bridge. He was an old 
bachelor, fond of Morgan, his only living rel- 
ative and natural heir, and devoted to Marjory 
and the baby, of whom he was co-godfather 
with Tom Barnard. Marjory had never in. 
vited him to luncheon before, but he accepted 


gratefully. 

MABRY, who knew all his favorite dishes, 
gave him a light and delectable luncheon, 

and told her story in the living-room over the 

coffee. Mr. Harborough, who was a heavy 

man with a large red face, grew almost 

apoplectic. 

“IT want you to take it calmly,” said Mar- 
jory, “and do what I ask you. If Morgan 
should develop homicidal mania and had to be 
shut up for a time, you wouldn’t be angry with 
him; you’d only be sorry. Just regard him as 
a temporary lunatic and help me run this 
affair.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do? I'd 
like to kick him out.” 

“T don’t want you even to let him know 
that you have heard any of the gossip. He's 
so on edge that he’d fly into a rage on the 
least provocation, and harm might be done 
that couldn’t be remedied. What I do want 
you—now— to do is to have a detective 
watch him and let me know if he makes any 
plans to leave California, Not watch him 
and Miss Farren. ‘That’s not the danger. 
But they might get desperate and make up 
their minds to elope in good old style. Then 
T’ll know what to do.” 

“What shall you do?” Mr. Harborough 
looked at her curiously. He hardly knew this 
Marjory, but he liked pluck, and admired her 
more than ever. 

“T’'ll let you know when the time comes. 
Then you’ll do a good part of it. I’ve told 
mother not to say a word to father about it 


, 


| He’s so peppery that he’d ruin everything. 


No one else is likely to speak to him about it.” 
“Well, count on me,” said Mr. Harborough 

heartily. “The young rascal—fool! I hope 

you'll give him a lesson he’ll never forget.” 

“Oh, he’ll get his lesson,” said Marjory, 
coolly. 

Once more Mr. Harborough looked at her 
with curiosity. “Do you still love him? 
he asked. ‘After he has made such a ragig 
ass of himself?” : 

“Oh, yes, I still love him. I took him i 
better or worse. He’s mine, and he wé 
perfectly heavenly for two years. I'll never 
forget that. I choose to regard this as # 
momentary aberration, and I'll see his 
through it.” 
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“But—” Mr. Harborough was fond of the 
psychological novel—“will it ever be the same? 
Vou looked upon him as a sort of god, never 

‘d see his faults.” 
ae faults! Who cares for faults? No, I 
suppose I shan’t love him in the same way. 
The glamour has gone. The unthinking 
happiness. Too bad, but it would have gone 
in time, one way or another. And itis some- 
thing to have had two perfect years. You 
do just as I tell you, Uncle Rick, and it will 
come out all right.” 

“You bet I will. Not only for your sake 
and the boy’s—the baby, I mean—but be- 
cause I don’t want any man of my family to 
disgrace himself by deserting his wife and 
child, But I’d like to give him a good cow- 


hiding.” 

























VIII 







MARJORY played her difficult part in a 
Vi manner that exasperated her intimate 
friends but won the approval of society in 
general. She took the nurse and the baby for 
the usual morning drive and visited the down- 
town shops when necessary, but she refused all 
invitations on plausible pretexts, and avoided 
the Town and Country Club where it had been 
her habit to lunch when disengaged. Her a 


friends called, ready to express their sym- 
pathetic indignation and gratify their curi- 


osity, but Marjory talked serenely of the 
many interests they had in common, and 
invited them to play Mah-jongg. They were 
resentful, but none the less indignant and 
sympathetic. Bessie Carroll studied her as 
closely as she was permitted, but Marjory 
returned her penetrating gaze with never a 
flicker in eyes that looked like bright pebbles 
newly washed by the waves. No greater tribute can be paid to Garland stoves 
Nearly two months passed. She seldom d h hood h hems , coal 
saw Morgan. He came home late, slept on and ranges than the fact that they are economically 
the divan, and left before breakfast. She serving in more than 4,000,000 homes. 
sometimes turned white when she heard his This remarkable Garland preference ok tins 
familiar splash in the bathtub, or his light : ae ; 
rapid step on the stair, Once or twice she American housewife is duplicated by scores of the 
heard him steal into the nursery, and wondered leading hotels and their expert chefs. 
at the madness of men that could place a 
Almost everywhere you may go, from the Palace 
Hotel in San Francisco to the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Astor, Pennsylvania, etc. in New York City, you 
will find the leading hotels cooking with Garland 
equipment exclusively. 
The beautiful new Garland porcelain models are 
now on exhibition in the leading stores in every 
part of the country. 
Go to your local Garland merchants today and 
see for yourself the reason for this overwhelming 
Garland preference. 
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casual passion above the deliberately assumed 
duties of fatherhood. But it was on a par 
with war and all the rest of it. Men were 
still savages. But if they wouldn’t respect 
the laws they had made, to say nothing of the 
ethical code they had imposed upon civiliza 
tion, they must be circumvented one way or 
another, Women could be unscrupulous as 
well as men. And quite as lawless. 

Tom Barnard called up, his voice choking 
with fury, but Marjory told him peremptorily 
that if he dared even mention the subject to 
Morgan, he would never darken her doors 
again, Could he call? Certainly not. 

Mr. Harborough reported that Morgan was 

















sae to long tramps at night —the detec tive If you do not know the name of the nearest Garland dealer, or if you 
was worn out, following him—but nothing have any heating or cooking problems, write direct to us because 
else, so far, there is a Garland heating and cooking device for every purpose, 






[t was just seven weeks from that first 
momentous interview that Morgan burst into 
her bedroom late one night. She was lying 
in @ nest of pink baby pillows, reading, and 
she sat up in bed, her heart beating furiously, 
although she managed to look at him calmly. 
His eyes were bloodshot, and he looked 


The Michigan Stove Company. Detroit, Mich. 
haggard and desperate. 


ARLAND 


“Marjory,” he said tensely, “I give you one 

more chance. “Will you divorce me?” COOKING AND HEATING 
0 JO Z ( ing 2 ay 

re sides Socmn othing more to say on GAS - COAL-ELECTRICITY 

“But I have!” He paused, though, as if 
he really did not know what to say, and 
gkanced miserably round the dainty room, 
then at the lovely implacable face of his wife. 
For God’s sake, give me a divorce, Marjory! 
I'm all in. We can’t either of us stand any 
more of it.” 
be Morgan,” she said gently, “don’t you know 
y this time what a mistake you have made? 
ou are throwing away the best thing in life 
—and for what? A mere passionate whim.” 

Not that! Not that! I swear.” 
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Bie Pr abe nn tte ete ip 


Your floors stay beautiful 





Can of Wax 
FREE 


You will be given a can 
of wax free when you 
buy your Old English 
Waxer-Polisher. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, order 
direct on the coupon 
below. 





once they are gone over 
with Old English Wax 


NCE finished with Old English Wax, your floors will 

maintain a lustrous, rich-looking appearance always. 

The only future care necessary is an occasional touching up 

of the spots most used—doorways, in front of the piano, etc. 

The cost of Oid English waxed floors is about a third 

that of finishing floors in any other way. And such floors 
will not show heel-marks or scratches. 


The easiest way to wax floors 

Waxing floors by hand with a cloth has always been a 
good way, but nowadays thousands use the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher. This device differs entirely from any 
weighted floor brush because it both waxes and polishes the 
floor. The only device of its kind. Lasts a lifetime. 
Buy your Old English Waxer-Polisher now and get a can 
of wax free. If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct 
on the coupon below. 


Beautiful illustrated book, FREE 


Thirty-two pages of valuable information and advice on 
the finish and care of floors, woodwork, furniture, linoleum, 
and automobiles. Coupon brings your copy free. 


You can buy Old English products at paint, hard- 
ware, drug, house furnishing, and department stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, Cincinnati, 0. 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Old Englis 


Tue A. S. Boyte Company, 1348 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Check here for 
CJ erg one “get O Waxer-Polisher 


¢ a ? Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
Send me your free book, Beauti- English Waxer-Polisher with a can 
ful Floors, Woodwork, and Furni- | of Wax Free at the special time- 
ture—Their Finish and Care.” limited price of $5.00. 
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“Oh, yes, it is. And in your heart you 
know it. You’ve gone crazy over a beautiful 
shell, but she’s not the woman you could 
settle down and live with. Sirens make poor 
comrades . . . Poor boy!- . You look sg 
utterly wretched, I feel sorry for you.” 

He caught at the sympathy in her tones, 
the soft light in her eyes. “Then let me go! 
She may be all that you say, but I want 
nothing else on earth.” 

“Oh, no!” said Marjory. “Oh, no.” 

“Then take the consequences,” he mumbled, 
He did not fling himself out of the room, 
He went out wearily and closed the door softly 
behind him. 

Two days later Mr. Harborough invited 
himself to lunch. “There are developments,” 
he announced, as he panted up the stairs, 
“He’s engaged passage on the President Taft, 
sailing for China on the ninth.” 

“All right,” said Marjory. “We'll act.” 


IX 


\{ ORGAN half-opened his eyes and gazed 
dully about him. His head ached horribly, 
and his body felt leaden. He had_ been 
tired enough during the last two months, 
between mental turmoil and. tramping the 
streets half the night, but it was the first time he 
had felt as if every ounce of strength had been 
drained out of him. Could he have been ill? 
The rcom was very dark, but his straining 
eyes soon made out unfamiliar outlines . 
Not the living-room at home . .. A very 
small room . . . Could it be a hospital? . . . 
More like a prison cell! . . . He had a 
flicker of memory . . . Something had des- 
cended on his head and split it open’... 
in Golden Gate Park More than one 
man had been held up and robbed in that 
park at midnight—knocked out. But he 
could recall no preceding incident . . . only 


| that brief flash as if the heavens had split and 





rained fire into his brain . He was too 
tired to think further. 

He closed his eyes, but could not sleep. He 
became aware of a curious sound, unlike any 
sound he had been accustomed to for a long 
time, and yet familiar—creaking—straining. 


| Yes! That was it! The straining of cables— 


a rushing—hissing— His bed gave a sudden 
dip. He struggled to get up, but sank back 
with a groan. He-.was at sea. 

Of course! The President Taft. But how 
had he got on board? Where was the con- 
necting link between that accident to his 
head in the Park and his presence in this 
stateroom? He had not told a soul but her 
that he had bought his ticket, and she had 
not been with him that night. Nor could he 
recall that he had seen her since . . . Nor 
had he packed his trunk, much less taken it 
out of the house . ... He remembered how 
he had planned to pack and have an express- 
man ready . . . but he had not... Or 
had he? And that blow affected his memory? 
He had heard of such things. Aphasia, they 
called it . . . And she was on board, of 
course . . . but with such a head, what use 
had he forany woman? . . . Whataninfernal 
mess! . . . Later, of course . . . He would 
soon be up. He had never been ill in his 


‘life . . . Then, of course, it would all be as 





wonderful as they had planned . . . but he 
hoped she would have sense enough to keep 
out of his way . . . he couldn’t see her ina 
sick room... 

His heavy lids drooped again, then flew 
wide open. There was something else that 
was unfamiliar—He managed to raise himself 
to a sitting posture, pressing his hands down 
on the hard bunk . That was it! The 
ship was moving swiftly, but there was 1? 
sound of machinery—engines. 

Groaning with the pain in his head, he 
succeeded in swinging himself out of the 
berth, and staggered to one of the portholes. 
He pushed the curtain aside and peered out, 
his eyes blinking at the dazzling sunshine 























/ WILIGHT of a late fall day. Outside—crisp, 
hazy air. Within—the welcome of lamp- 
light and firelight. 

What warmth and ease and quiet are here! 
The grateful comfort of the Kroehler daven- 


port, the luxuriousness of its deep cushions. 
Lovely of line, rich of upholstery—it occupies 


the place of honor in the room. Wholly in 
keeping with the most charming furnishings; 
combining unusual! beauty with unusual service. 

Long evening hours of quiet ease it offers— 
and more. For it is ready to give, at a moment’s 
need, restful comfort as a bed—wide and 
roomy, deep-springed, thick-mattressed. 


during the daytime all evidence of a bed. 

Crowded households find that the Kroehler 
davenport bed takes the place and saves the 
expense of a needed bedroom. In nearly every 
home it can serve either for constant or emer- 
gency use. 

Kroehler davenport beds may be had in over- 
stuffed, colonial or period designs, in any wood 
finish, with chairs to match; upholstery. of 
mohair plush, tapestry, velour, genuine leather 
or leather substitute. In prices, they meet any 
requirement. 

Leading furniture dealers everywhere sell 
Kroehler davenport beds for cash or easy pay- 
ments. Look on the back for the Kroehler 
name plate shown here. Write 





One easy motion reveals it, covers 
: ’ 7 59220) 5 1 2 Od 
in place, ready for occupancy. One |e Neya 

CHICAGO 


easy motion closes it again, hiding (QgayiyNieriemens 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N.Y. Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONTARIO 


KROEHLER 


‘Davenport “Bed 


In using advertisements see page 4 


for illustrated booklet and name 
of nearest dealer. 
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How to make Good Housekeeping serve your needs 


Shall I Send 








0 What School 


My Children? 


—An answer to a question of utmost importance 


A little child with laughing look 
A lovely white, unwritten book. 


HO shall write that book? Into 

whose hands will you entrust your 

child, fresh and unsuspecting, 
eager to know life’s secrets, quick to 
absorb, susceptible to influence before he 
himself can reject with intelligence and 
discrimination? 
There are over 2000 private schools in 
the United States. In which ones will 
your children fare best? 


The problem is a complicated one—as 
complicated as it is serious. A_ child 
may be especially precocious; his health 
may require special attention; as 
and social conditions may require famil- 
iarity on his part with a particular sec- 
tion of the country; he may need the 
society of certain other types of children, 
as well as the influence of a specific system 
of education. 

How, then, can a parent find just the 
ight school for this particular child? 


Ilow can a parent find just the mght 
school for any particular child? The 
success that comes in later life, the com- 
fort and certainty that come with the 
right kind of education—these things 


are due more to the wise solicitude and 
precaution of the parent than, indeed, to 
the child himself. 


It is obviously impossible, in exercising 
this vigilance and judgment, to make an 
examination of all the schools in the 
country. These schools are located every- 
where—in the intellectual purlieus of 
New England, the refined atmosphere of 
the nation’s capital, the sweeping hills of 





California, the healthful middle west, the 
highly organized east, the gentle south. 


Some of these schools are large, some 
very small. Some accept only boys or 
girls; some are co-educational. Some are 
military, some semi-military; some study 
outdoors all winter; some specialize in 
expression; in some, Classes are limited to 
five, in others, the classes are larger for the 
benefit of a different type of student. 
Some are for children of 14 and under; 
some for older children; some accept all 
ages. Some are in the country, some in 
the suburbs, some in large cities. Some 
are day schools, some boarding. Some 
are ecclesiastic in tone, some totally 
secular. ; 


All of these varied elements must be con- 
sidered—and to do so personally would 
take a lifetime and involve tremendous 
expense. 


Are you familiar with 
these other services? 
OOD HOUSEKEEPING maintains many 


other Service Departments for your benefit. 


You are invited to use them all. Among them 


eeping In 


rtainment De 
al and Local $ 

1u of Foods, Sanitation and Health 
8 Question Box 


ping Service 


Last year Good Housekeeping received over 
149,000 requests 
Good Housekeeping feels that it is not merely 
a magazine to be bought at newsstands or sub- 
scribed for. Good Housekeeping feels that it is 
an institution maintained for the advancement 
of the American home. 


for advice from its readers, 
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Good Housekeeping’s School Depart- 
ment keeps in touch with the best edu- 
cational institutions throughout the coun- 
try and is prepared to give you sugges- 
tions. You are. invited to meet the 
school director and discuss your problem 
with him. Ifyou can’t come to his offices 
in New York, write him fully and he will 
endeavor to make recommendations. 


This is the Editorial Service. 


There is, in addition, the advertising 
service. Good Housekeeping publishes 
the advertising of more schools than any 
other woman’s monthly magazine in the 
general field. 

No school can advertise in Good House- 
keeping unless its claims are justified. 
Thus, the advertisements constitute a 
guaranteed guide and, each school being 
classified geographically, the guide may 
be consulted conveniently. 

Last year, the inquiries concerning schools 
which were addressed by parents direct 
to Good Housekeeping’s School Depart- 
ment, involved annual tuitions of over 
half a million dollars. 

This appreciated confidence is the result 
of the long service which Good House- 
keeping has rendered in this important 
field. Good Housekeeping is enlarging 
this service constantly, making its re- 
searches more exhaustive, its records 
more complete. 

Good Housekeeping considers none of its 
departments more important than this 
one. It recognizes the parents’ obliga- 
tions to the child, and the great promise 
of constructive citizenship which the nation 
can expect from a properly educated 
younger generation. 
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Then he gasped and collapsed on the floor. 
He was on a sailing vessel. ‘ : 

He dragged himself to his feet after a time 
witha dull desire for comfort, his brain indiffer- 
at, his throbbing head and exhausted body 
crying aloud for some sort of physical consola- 
s . the pillows were unusually soft, 
even foraliner . . . He fell asleep. 

When he awoke, he was aware that some 
one was in the room . . . standing beside 
him. . - holding an ice bag on his head 

. His brain felt a trifle clearer; his head 
sched less. He turned it slightly and glanced 
up. Marjory was looking down at him anx- 
= you feeling better?” she asked. 

Her voice sounded very soft and sweet 
among the raucous noises of the ship . 
an abrupt clipped voice would have tortured 
his nerves . . . stingingly seductive : 
but not for the sick room . . . stupid 
thing, monogomy. Marjory was a wonder in 
some ways. Pity there was not more mystery 
about her . . . although she’d been devilish 
unlike’ herself that night . . . he’d theught a 

deal about it... wondered... 
when his mind hadn’t been blazing . . . 

His brain flashed fully awake. He pushed 
aside her hand and sat up, clutching the 
curtain. 

“What’s this mean?” he cried furiously. 
“What am I doing on this sailing vessel? My 
God! I’ve been shanghaied.” 

“Nonsense. Lie down and I'll tell you all 
about it.” 


HE forced him back gently and replaced the 

ice bag firmly on his head. ‘You have been 
very ill,” she said in the smooth practical 
tones of a nurse, with no promise of wifely 
endearments. “You broke down, had a 
collapse, and the doctor said the best thing 
was to get you on a sailing vessel at once. 
You'd recover all the sooner; and here you 
simply can’t go back to work—nothing to do 
but loaf and get strong. I only agreed when 
I heard that a Doctor Merle was to sail on 
the same ship for a rest. He is quite well 
enough to prescribe for you if you should 
need him, but all you really have to do is to 
lie here quietly until you are able to get on 
deck, and then just sit there in a long chair 
and drink in the salt air and sunshine. A few 
days of that, and you’ll be striding up and 
down the stern with the Captain—he was 
good enough to. let you have his cabin, by the 
way. 

“When was I taken ill?” asked Morgan 
sharply. “I don’t remember a thing about it.” 

“Of course not. I think you must have 
been walking for a long -time that night. 
You came in frightfully late, looking ill, and 
suddenly collapsed.” 

“Funny, I don’t remember it. Have a 
curious idea something happened in the Park.” 

“I don’t think you were in a condition to 
remember anything when you came in. You 
did have a lump on the back of your head 
as It you had fallen. It was lucky I happened 
to be awake, or you would have lain in the 
hall till morning.” 

“Well—I suppose so . . . But it’s devilish 
queer. Sure somebody didn’t knock me on the 
head in the Park? That’s what it felt like, 
all right.” 

“Oh, I hope not! You were not robbed. 
You must have suddenly lost consciousness 
and fallen, hitting your head on a rock. I 
didn’t pay much attention to it, as it wasn’t 
bleeding,” 


“How long have I been unconscious?” 
Oh, nearly a week. Dr. Merle has given 
ou Morphine to dull the pain in your head 


mder my mouth feels 

1! I don’t know what it feels like— 

nor the re ‘ither. I’d like a drink.” 

Marjor filled a glass with water, and he 

drank it erly. Then he fell back with a 
groan, 


i 





Modern Primitives 


“A sailing vessel! I'll probably be sick 
as a dog.” 

“No doubt. That is one reason the doctor 
gave you so much morphine. Later, he says 
being sick will do you a lot of good.” : 

“Good!” he growled. “I'll hate myself and 
everybody else on earth.” 

“It’s not romantic, but it’s sometimes ag 
good for the mind as the body. Humors are 
best got rid of. Now, lie still.” And she 
shook the ice bag and replaced it on his head, 

“Where are we bound for?” 

“Australia.” 

“Australia!” He was almost able to shout, 
“Why that means—on a sailing vessel~” 
His words choked him. 

“Three months. You'll be helping the 
Captain run the ship by that time, and you'll 
almost have forgotten what poor old San 
Francisco is like.” 

“Three months! Is there a wireless on 
board?” 

“Of course not. What object in going to 
sea for a rest and take a wireless along? 
Uncle Rick picked out this ship for that 
very reason. He knows the Captain, too, 
He was wonderful—so helpful! He managed 
everything.” 

Morgan still had a glimmering suspicion, 
but, after all, what did it matter? He was 
rather glad of the prospect, on the whole. He 
had been so mortally tired—hating himself— 
half-inclined to give it up—frenzied again 
and as determined as death—couldn’t back 
out, anyhow. Now fate had taken the matter 
in hand. For three months he would be 
powerless—and rest—rest—rest— And Mar- 
Jory had always been the sort who was 
there when you wanted her 

He fell asleep. 

Marjory refilled the ice bag, then sat down 
and took his hand firmly in hers. 


Your Weekly Menus 


(Continued from page 69)} 


Suet Stew 
719 Total Calories 67 Protein Calories 
Approximate Cost $0.07 


3 tablespoonfuls suet medium-sized potatoes 


5 
71 tablespoonful flour 
% t poonful pepper 
1% teaspoonful Soy 
1 cupful hot water sauce 

Collect the following utensils: Measuring 
spoons, paring knife, measuring cup, frying 
pan, cover, and mixing spoon. Place the 
suet in a frying pan and when golden brown 
add the onions and the flour. Stir until the 
flour is blended and sauté the onions for ten 
minutes. Then add the potatoes, diced, salt 
and pepper, cover the frying pan, and allow 
the mixture to simmer for twenty-five minutes, 
or until the potatoes are thoroughly cooked. 
Before removing from the heat, add the Soy 
sauce, and cook three minutes longer. Serve 
hot. Mrs. Nellie Hubbard Ermatinger, 702 Cramer St, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Carrot Dumplings 
1522 Tolal Calories 194 Protein Calories 
Approximate Cost $0.14 

3 cupfuls bread flour 2 teaspoonfuls shorten 
4 teaspoonfuls baking- ; pen milk 

powder 1 cupful cooked, 
1 teaspoonful salt carrots ; 

Collect the following utensils: Measuring 
cup, sifter, measuring spoons, paring knile, 
mixing bowl, mixing spoon, and_ teaspoon. 
Sift together the flour, salt and baking powder. 
Work in the shortening with the tips of the 
fingers until the mixture resembles a coats 
meal. Then add the milk and carrots, mi 
to a soft dough and drop by spoonfuls in the 
stew which has been previously prepared 
Cover the kettle closely and steam the dump 
lings for twenty-five minutes or until done 
Peas, parsnips, or asparagus tips may be 
used instead of carrots. 

Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding 


2 medium-sized onions 
1 teaspoonful salt 


2 
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Tuis fall, in selecting silk hosiery 
to match your shoes and costumes, 
the irksome task of endless shopping 
for the correct shades is eliminated 
for you by Real Silk Service. 

It is now your pleasant privilege 
to sit right in your own home and 


select the correct shades of hosiery 
to harmonize with your fall shoes 
aud costumes. You no longer have 
to drive downtown; be put to the 
annoyance of hunting a parking 
space; and then waste hours going 
from shop to shop. 


The Real Silk Representative assigned to your neighborhood calls at your home with 
samples of forty authentic colors. You make your selections deliberately and accurately, 
choosing j ust the proper shades to match your new fall wardrobe. Our Representative 
then takes your order and the hosiery is mailed to you by Parcel Post, C. O. D., direct 


from the U. S. Post Office Branch in our mills. 


Direct From Our Mills at Mill Prices 


Box or S1x Pairs 
Box or Four Pairs . 


Reat Sitx Hosiery MILLs 


$8.00 
$5.50 


- INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Pioneers of Corporate Distribution 


This Gold Rutten Identifies the Real Silk Representative 


C Forty Silk Hosiery Shades to 
cMatch Fall (estumes 


Ankle Fit 


Jn using advertisements see page 4 


































































One easy turn of the Lorain Red Wheel gives you a 
choice of 44 measured and controlled oven heats for 
any kind of oven cooking or baking. 













AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
310 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


«lease send me free copy of Lorain 
Time and Temperature” Pie Recipes. 
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Check your favorite stove: 
[Clark Jewel 1) New Process [) Dangler 


(J Quick Meal (J Direct Action () Reliable 
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Sen, don’t eat that pie so fast! 


forget—that piece of Mother’s Pie. 


As the years roll by, these memories of Her 
you'll cherish—the picture of her face, the 
sound of her voice, the feel of her goodnight 
kiss and—the lingering taste of her matchless 
pies—“The Pies that Mother Used to Make.” 


For American Mothers have made pies for 
their boys and men since—we don’t know 


when. And, although Mothers 
always do their best, failures were 
many in the Old Days—pale-faced 
pies, crust burned at the bottom, 
and fillings that tasted raw ’though 
crusts were beautifully brown. 


But nowadays Mother’s pies don’t 
have these faults. Mother knows 
when she sets the Red Wheel of the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator at a 
certain temperature, that when the 
alarm clock rings an hour or so 
later, that pie will be perfectly, beau- 
tifully done. 
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HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER 
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Let the soft, sweet filling linger on your tongue until the rich pastry dissolves 
in the juice. Eat every last bite of it too, ’cause it’s something you’l! never 


Today the leading schools and universities of 
America are teaching the little mothers of 
Tomorrow how to bake pies, cakes, biscuits 
and roast meats perfectly every time, with the 
aid of the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. 


The marvelous gas stoves equipped with this 
famous device are sold by over 14,000 Agents, 


Gas Companies, Furniture Dealers, 
Hardware and Stove Dealers. Any 
one of them will gladly explain and 
demonstrate the Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator and show you howit saves 
time, food, fuel and labor. 


In our Experimental Kitchen we 


| have recently perfected several 


recipes for delicious Pies. These 
recipes give the exact Time and 
Temperature for baking, and some 
other “Pie” information that you'll 
appreciate. Mail the coupon and 
we'll send you the recipes. 


Only these famous Gas Stoves are equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator: 


DIRECT ACTION —National 
Stove Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 


NEW PROCESS—New Process 
Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove 
Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo 
RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Co. 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark 
& Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 


DANGLER—Dangler Stove Co 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


310 Chouteau Avenue 
Largest makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner Cook Stoves for 


use where gas is not available, but the Lorain Regulator cannot be used on these. 


*« 





St. Louis, Mo. 
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Sailing the Seven Seas 
(Continued from page 21) 


Slowly the mass of moving bronze figures 

ned in contour. Those dark women and 
men seemed to harmonize perfectly with the 
amazing, fast inating background of brilliant 
foliage. “Tall and straight they were, with 
skin that resembled a golden-brown satin. 
All were decorated with fresh flowers, and their 
large, lustrous brown eyes, framed in the 
longest, blackest, curliest lashes I have ever 
geen, were shining with friendliness and 
excitement. The women were mostly of about 
average height, beautifully formed, walking 
with an undulating movement which is singu- 
larly attractive. Garlands of fragrant flowers 
adorned their long, black hair, while necklaces 
of colored shells gathered from the beach 
hung from their shapely necks. Some wore 
waistless tunics, some pareus, a strip of calico 
usually wound about the body and fastened in 
front, all of the gayest colors. ; : 

We anchored off a trading boat a little 
larger than the S peejacks. The Captain of this 
boat was one of the most interesting men we 
met on the entire trip. He was a handsome 
man of about fifty, three-fourths English and 
one-fourth Tahitian. His father had been a 
wealthy Englishman who had married a half- 
caste. He was the only man on the island who 


spoke English. 


WE HAD not been anchored ten minutes 

when there were swarms of people—men, 
women, and children of all ages—who had 
come to greet us. We were even stranger to 
them than they were to us, and we filled them 
with a wondering, questioning surprise. The 
only boat with which they were familiar was 
a trading vessel that comes once or twice 
a year. True, Vava, the chief of the island, 
had once been to Papeete, the capital of Tahiti 
and the mecca of the Takeroan. That was, 
however, some years ago. 

The commander of the boat to which we were 
anchored interpreted for us. Almost imme- 
diately we were invited by Vava to a reception 
they would hold for us in the afternoon on 
shore. When we arrived, we found everything 
decorated for the festive occasion. In the 
center of what appeared to be a garden sat 
three straight-backed European chairs, the 
only touch of our civilization on the island. 

On all sides were smiling brown faces. 
Every one was gayly ornamented with tiare 
blossoms, a cross between our gardenia and 
jasmine and possessing the fragrance of both— 
jasmine and laurel wreaths. Every man, 
woman, and child, as well as all the dogs, pigs, 
and chickens, were gathered together to dis- 
pense the inimitable hospitality of the South 
Seas. With a dignified step Vava advanced to 
meet us. “Rupe tatou teienei iti,” he said 
with a beaming smile (figuratively, “Welcome 
toourcity”). He presented a singular appear- 
ance as he stood before us. He was made ona 
tremendous scale, weighing, I feel sure, much 
more than three hundred pounds. Crowned 
with a wreath of laurel leaves which was 
pleasantly tipped askew, a tiare blossom 
coquettishly resting on an ear, Vava was 
wearing the only pair of trousers to be had 


on the island. True, they were made for a | 


much smaller man, and each step caused me 
to skip a heartbeat (my worst fears were 
afterward disastrously justified), but they 
produced an amazing effect. No other arti- 
cle of clothing adorned this specimen of the 
human family. 

Our party advanced as one man to the three 
chairs. I afterward learned to feel quite at 
home on the ground or on a mat, but at that 
time I was still a slave to a chair. We sat 
in our chairs, as many of us as had them. The 
rest reposed rather stiffly on the ground. We 





beamed amiably on them, they beamed | 


siebly on us, but nothing seemed to happen. 
inally Vava, who had been squatting on the 

vw , ‘ 7 7 

ground near by gazing at us fixedly (probably 


cogitating on these strange creatures thrown 





For Every Meal — Every Day 


R dice millions of women who are filling their cup- 
boards with PYREX — the quality-economy ware 
—are justly proud of it. 

They constantly use PYREX for many breakfast, lunch, 
dinner and supper dishes. PYREX improves the food 
and serves it more attractively on the table, hot and un- 
mussed. PYREX saves the drudgery of extra pan scour- 
ing and always looks as new as the day it was bought. 
Oven heat will not break PYREX. There are 100 styles 
and sizes of practical PYREX dishes for every cooking 
and serving need. 


Go to your nearest dealer in housewares, completely 
equip your cupboard with PYREX and know the joy 
of better living. 


No Home Can Have Too Much 


PYREX 


Transparent Ovenware 





Pyrex Sales Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, N. Y. 


Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 





In using advertisements see page 4 
























































Would you like Definite 
Work to do in your 
Spare Time? 


Mrs. Frances H. Rankin, of Texas 
A successful Rainbow Club Member 


Join The Rainbow Club 


Mrs. Rankin is one of many who, through success in the 
Rainbow Club work, has come to realize the money-value of 
the unoccupied hour. 


Even if you have never earned a dollar, never had any business 
training you will find that you too will be able to take up the work 
of the Club and earn money from the very beginning. 


This is a message for all girls and women 
who wish to make money 


Home Girls who would like to have some Young Married Women who have not yet 


spending money for little extras without accumulated household cares and who 
troubling mother and dad; or who per- would therefore ce naetagrd some definite 
haps are trying to save to make the work to occupy leisure hours. 
dream of a college course come true. Housewives who need extra dollars for 
. ; : emergency bills, the children’s needs, 
Business Girls whose incomes are not  ete.; and especially the plucky little wo- 
sufficient to meet expenses, or who wish man who is the sole support of the fam- 
to save for business courses or little ily and finds it difficult to stretch the 
pleasures, income to meet its needs. 


Take care of the moments and 
they will take care of your life 


Whatever you are planning to do this winter, if you have not all the 
money you need to accomplish it, join our Club without delay and let it 
help you to obtain what you want. It costs you nothing. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon or write me a letter telling me all about your needs. 


Director, The Rainbow 


Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club 
Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your Club. Please send me full information about your 
spare-time money-making plan, without obligation to me. 


Name... 
Street.. 


City.. 





October 1923 Good Hovwsekeeping 














Sailing the Seven Seas 


in their midst) rose to his feet. He made a lot 
of impressive gestures and talked fluently 
which seemed to appeal tremendously to his 
compatriots, for they laughed uproariously 
whereupon Mr. Gowen also rose to orate and 
made frequent gestures. There was a dead 
silence except for the barking of friendly 
dogs and the squealing of enraptured pigs, but 
finally our party, not to be outdone, also 
laughed long and earnestly at what Mr. Gowen 
said. Hisspeech reallyran something like this: 

“Friends, Romans, countrymen! You don’t 
suppose any one here understands Englich 
do you?” with an agonized glance at me. 
“Lend me your ears. I need a new get 
anyway for flowers. If these people should Ly 
chance be cannibals—good night! It is not 
the good things—it is not the good things— 
how in the Sam Hill does that go? I wish 
one of you laughing hyenas were spouting” 
(for we were all consumed with unholy laughter 
by this time). “I shall now begin on something 
else’—several impressive gestures. “How 
about the Declaration of Independence? 
How does it go—Oh, yes. When in the course 
of human events it becomes necessary—Oh 
thunder!” 

The last was a very thunderous remark, as 
it should have been. It brought in response 
loud and ringing applause. Now and then 
Mr. Gowen would pause, and in an aside to 
me say something like this: ‘Jeanne, how long 
do you think I must declaim? I’ve just about 
exhausted all my loose eloquence. Applaud, 
for the love of Heaven! Don’t sit there 
looking like death knells.” 

For an endless period Vava and Mr. Gowen 
spoke with eloquence. During all this time 
the women were edging nearer and nearer to 
me, carefully looking me over with great 
curiosity. When the festivities finally reached 
an end, we started back to the boat closely 
followed by each and every one of our hosts 
and hostesses. Some of them jumped into the 
water and swam around the boat, others con- 
tented themselves by clinging to our party as 
we clambered aboard the trader and across to 
our own craft. Imagine our surprise when we 
got back to the boat to find a pig and a chicken 
happily strolling about the deck. They were 
among the numerous presents that had been 
bestowed upon us. Our other gifts were such 
useful things as panama hats, beads made of 
shells, coral fruits, to say nothing of an enor- 
mous land crab, who may not have been 
beautiful but who was certainly loving. We 
found him tenaciously clasping our steering 
wheel with a grip like iron. A playful Polyne- 
sian introduced him to me and seemed highly 
amused when I declined the honor of shaking 
its claw. As a matter of fact, 1 seem to 
remember a distinctly precipitate retreat on 
my part. 


UR guests were fascinated with everything 

about the boat, showing a flattering interest 
in the electric lights and fans. There is an 
automatic switch on the door opening into the 
lockers, so that when the door is opened a 
light is turned on. When this was discovered 
by the natives, they were delighted beyond the 
powers of description and nearly wore the 
hinges from the door opening and shutting it. 
They were exactly like children with brand- 
new toys. At first the electric fans seemed to 
inspire them with terror, but as they grew 


accustomed to them they were highly diverted? 


We tarried four, indolent, idyllic days at 
Takeroa and then headed for the interior of 
the island, which was easier to reach than 
might be imagined. We simply ran the 
Speejacks into the interior, through a lagoon- 
like bay that almost split the island into two 
pieces. 

The natives gave boat races for us, sang, and 
danced. One listened and marveled and 
shuddered to think that had one stayed at 


| home one might never have known these 


things. We in turn took our portable phono 
graph ashore and played and danced for them. 
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Sailing the Seven Seas 


Our phonograph was the first they had ever 
genorheard. They thought we were singing 
for them, and when they heard a woman’s 
voice they would watch me eagerly. Finally 
[had to take them up to the instrument and 
show them the records, which only added to 
their amazement and bewilderment. Such 
jaughing and shouting you never heard. You 
youldn’t dream it came from the throats of 
crown men and women, some of them grand- 
mothers and grandfathers. We danced on the 
snd, and the only light was the moon, a bril- 
jiant, glowing wondrous orb shaped Jike an 
eye, the luminous flashes of torches, and our 
sarchlight from the boat. We danced fox- 
trots and one-steps, the modern American 
dances as opposed to the ancient undulations 
of the Pacific. 

When we first flashed on the searchlight, we 
struck terror to their souls; there was scream- | 
ing and howling and’ the barking of dogs. 
At first we were convinced some one had at 
least been killed, but it developed they were | 
only petrified by the searchlight and thought 
it a device of the devil. It was difficult to 
calm them. -Once during thé evening there 
was a dog fight. - We learned by unhappy 
experience if was: not good. judgment to inter- 
fere in native dog ‘fights, and that wisdom at 
such times was by far the better part of valor. 
All hands join in this revel, and the respective 
families owning the dogs shout at the top of 
their lungs and can hardly be distinguished 
from the dogs. ; 


WE found the people in the interior more 
than prepared to receive us. The men had 
made costumes of palm leaves. Their bodies, 
well greased with coconut oil, glistened in the 
moonlight, and they had on their hair the usual 
wreaths made of leaves. I inadvertently 
admired a wreath one of the dancers was 
wearing, whereupon he removed it and gave 
it to me. The odor of coconut oil and per- 
piration was nauseating, but he put it on my 
head and beamed on me so appreciatively 
that the amenities of the occasion demanded 
that I wear it the rest of the evening. Their 
dances were fascinating, and indescribably 
graceful. It was uncanny, almost unimagi- 
nable. The boat anchored in the long lagoon 
by which we had cut into the island provided 
the only civilized illumination. There was 
bright moonlight. The darkness under the 
palm trees of the background was accentu- 
ated by the flickering light of the torches. 
Accompanied with the beating of the tom- 
toms with their weird droning ‘“‘bom-bom— 
bom-bom-bom, | bom-bom—bom-bom-bom,” 
the three groups into which they divided 
themselves would set up theirsinging. Themen, 
women, and children sat in these three groups, 
each with a leader who played on the drum. 
The unpleasant two-day trip from Takeroa 
to Tahiti was more than compensated for by 
our first glimpse of the now famous shores of 
Tahiti. This island, extolled the world over 
as the most picturesque Paradise of the Pacific, 
is by far the largest of a group of islands called | 
the Society Islands. Blessed with a healthful | 
as well as marvelous climate, and consisting 
of volcanic ridges of inexhaustible fertility and 
valleys watered by abundant streams, this 
island is of tremendous commercial value; 
nowhere are the products of the tropics found 
1 greater fulness and perfection. It has a 
population of something like 10,000, of whom 
*bout a tenth are British, French, and other 
uropeans. There are also a number of 
Chinese. Life in Tahiti flows on pleasantly, 
smoothly; at every hand are smiling, care-free 
laces. The frenzied rush of madly competitive 
centers is far away. Here one finds happy, 
beautiful quietude; here the eye is delighted 
by a leafy luxuriance stretching from palm- 
ringed beach ‘to loftiest mountain crest, by 








the brilliant colors of land and sea; here the 
rd 1s soothed by the wash of an inner sea, by 

1¢ flow of gentle streams or boisterous 
mountain torrents, 
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Wouldn't You Love 
to Furnish 


A Sun Room? 


Northfield fibre furniture expresses per- 
fectly not only the spirit of the sun room, 
but of the people who love sun rooms. 


Its texture, its finish and decoration and 
the coverings characteristically chosen for 
it harmonize delightfully with the cheer- 
ful, open, out-of-door atmosphere of the 
sun room. 


It is easy to select Northfield fibre fur- 
niture. Northfield davenports are made 
both with and without concealed beds. If 
there is need, occasionally, for an extra 
bed and no bedroom for it, the Northfield 
bed-davenport solves your problem nicely. 
It gives you a wonderfully comfortable 
davenport and just as comfortable a bed. 
And no one would guess the presence of 
the bed, it is so well concealed. 


Your sun room may be completely furnished 
with Northfield fibre furniture and extra mate- 
rials for hangings may be secured to match 
the chair and davenport or day bed coverings 
Your furniture dealer will gladly show you 
Northfield groups and get material swatches for 
your selection. 


Send us vour dealer's name end we will 
mail you a copy of “The Davenport 


With A Secret”, a helpful booklet 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 
Makers of Good Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
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unexpectedly 


ORE and more, women «ll over America 

are coming to appreciate how important 
is the scientific, all-the-year-’round refrigeration 
which Kelvinator supplies. Kelvinator fits right 
into the ice compartment of the refrigerator you 
have. Its dry, even cold keeps meats, fruits, vege- 
tables, salads, etc., etc., periectly sound and fresh 
for days at a time. Kelvinator cold is several 
degrees below the cold maintained by ice,—ice 
itself being 32°. You can always be ready for 
guests, with this remarkably efficient refrigera- 
tion. It eliminates the ice man—but it freezes 
dainty ice cubes for table use. Kelvinator is 
simple, automatic, and costs comparatively little 
to buy and to operate. Why not learn the facts 
from owners? Write,—and we will supply you 
a complete list of Kelvinator owners in your city. 


KELVINATOR SALES CORPORATION 
2059 Fert Strcet West Detroit, Michigan 


Kelvinator 


Electrical Refrigeration for the Home 


Kelvinator 
fits any 


Refrigerator 











Sailing the Seven Seas 


The pleasant memory we have of Tahiti will 
remain with all of us as long as we live, J think 
We feasted continuously, not only on taw fish, 
breadfruit, taro and yams, but also on the 
dancers who had gathered from all parts of the 
island for our benefit. The people were clad 
principally in beaming smiles and fragrant 
flowers, arid we saw among them many beauy- 
tiful girls with long black hair reaching to their 
knees. Men and women never, to my knowl. 
edge, dance together; the dancing ‘bears 4 
resemblance to the Hawaiian hula-hula, but js 
much more graceful and fascinating. 

One of the native conceits is to the effect that 
if a man wears a tiare blossom over his let 
ear, he is looking for a sweetheart. If be 
wears one over his right ear, he is satisfied with 
the one he possesses. If he wears one over 
each ear he is quite satisfied, but wouldn't 
disdain new applicants. I may as well say 
that members of our party were to be seen at 
all hours with flowers over each ear, which 
they hastily removed on sighting me in the 
distance. 

It was with deep regret that we left Tahiti 
and the many pleasant people we met there. 
The extreme beauty and simple charm of the 
natives, their music and their dances, appealed 
to our imagination, but we could tarry no 
longer—Samoa and the Fijis beckoned. 

In Samoa we visited the home of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, a broad, spacious, rambling 
frame structure with inviting verandas across 
the front; also we made the pilgrimage to his 
grave, where one read his own impressive 
epitaph engraved on a bronze plate set into 
the stone. 


“Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


“This be the verse you grave for me, 

Here he lies where he longed to be, 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.” 


HILE our party was in Samoa Mr. 

Ingraham and Mr. Rogers of our party 
were very seriously and solemnly initiated into 
the ancient and honorable order of Samoans. 
Freely translated, they were made chiefs with 
the invaluable privilege of exercising the right 
of choice enjoyed by chieftains—organizing 
their own harems. 

Suva, the capital of Fiji, is the mecca of 
tourists from Australia and New Zealand. 
Ocean liners stop there once a week going to 
and from Australia, New Zealand, and America, 
but it is very rare for a tourist to go inland in 
Fiji. One reason is because of the almost 
insurmountable difficulty of getting into the 
interior. Fiji, which is really a mass of between 
two and three hundred islands, is divided into 
two principal groups—Viti Levu, Great Fiji; 
and Vanua Levu, Smaller Fiji. The larger 
islands are mountains rising to heights cf over 
4000 feet. Nearly all are clothed from base to 
summit in a mantle of verdant green, while the 
valleys are covered with magnificent tropical 
flora, rich and abundant in variety. It is an 
exceedingly well-watered country. The Rewa 
River, which drains the eastern part of Vil 
Levu, is navigable for vessels of light draft fer 
more than fifty miles. 

We were very anxious to see something of the 
real Fiji, so when a trip was outlined to us we 
were delighted. It was arranged to travel in 
the Speejacks, first to Levuka, the old capital ef 
Fiji. Our next objective was the small island 
of Bau (meaning “evil”), where we were the 
guests of Ratu Eppeli, the roko or king of 
Bau, a son of Thakambau. 

When the missionaries and white traders 


|| arrived in Fiji in the early part of the last 
| century they found cannibalism so rampant 


that the group was for years known as the 
Cannibal Islands. This state of affairs con- 
tinued until Fiji passed into British contr 





We tested this new 
ROME Copper Percolator 


CEtANSs 
COFFEE 


—making clear, delictous coffee 


HAT was a great moment for us—and 

for you. It meant success, after months 
of study and experiment, of painstaking care 
and resourcefulness. For we had set out to 
produce a mew percolator that could make 
clear, delicious coffee—and scores of people 
testified to our success. 

There is no secret for making this delicious 
drink—with a Rome Percolator. You merely 
place ground coffee in the basket, fill the bow! 
with cold water at the faucet, and place the 
pot upon the stove. Pumping begins in about 
a minute—clear water at first, gradually chang- 
ing to a soft, golden brown, and in ten or fif- 
teen minutes the coffee is ready to serve. 

You will /ove this new percolator. It is so 
handsome, and so easily cleaned, there being 


but four simple parts to take care of: bowl, 
cover, basket, and tube. 

And it will last for many years: all Rome 
Copper Utensils are noted for their long ser- 
vice. The coftee basket and tube are separate, 
and cannot be bent or broken apart. The glass 
top must pass a specia! shock test before it is 
accepted by us. The ebonized wood handle is 
securely fastened, and is protected from the 
heat of the stove. 

You can get Rome Percolators in Plain or 
Colonial Patterns, in the natural polished cop- 
per, or heavily nickel plated. Ask your hard- 
ware or house furnishing dealer to show them 
to you—and if he doesn’t have them give us 
his name and address and we shall see that 
you are supplied. 


ROME MANUFACTURING CO., General Offices and Factories, ROME, N. Y. 


Instructive Book—F‘REE 


' ’ 4 inns “ 7 
i ma his beautiful book will show you an assortment of 
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strikingly handsome copper ware. Where do you live? 


UTENSILS 
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HE difference between passable pan- 

cakes and perfect pancakes is largely 
due to the relative freshness of the pan- 
cake flour. 


O 

O 
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Virginia Sweet Pancake Flour is always bs 

aksolutely fresh. 5 

fe) 

This exclusive blend of carefully selected O 
ingredients insures pancakes so tender = 
that you can cut them with a fork, so light Oo 
and flavory that people who do not ordi- 4 
narily care for pancakes call them de- O 

licious. Also ideal for waffles. 


Jobbers: The Virginia Sweet proposi- 
tion is unusually liberal. Write for it. 


* THE FISHBACK COMPANY 
Dept. 1, Indianapolis or Kanses City 


1 Generous sample package — 
! ple p s' 
enough to make eight to 


“twelve pancakes — and book 
of new recipes. Send today. 
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- The Fishback Co., Dept. 1, Indianapolis or Kansas City 
Please send sample package of Virginia Sweet Pancake Flour 
and book of new recipes. 


Name af sails nese 
Address. ail —s mee. Bs —— 
Post Office - 








oO Grocer’s Name__ 


L— 2% 0° 
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. [09000097 
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Sailing the Seven Seas 


about 1875. There were many {iendish and 
barbarous customs the British were called 
upon to abolish, customs equally as barbaric 
| as cannibalism. For instance, one custom 

somewhat similar to Hindu widow burning 
| was to slaughter the wives of a chief at his 
| death and bury them with him. This, how. 
| ever, was discontinued during the time of 
Thakambau, who was persuaded to prohibit 
any more sacrifices of that description, Not- 
withstanding this decree of Thakambau, after. 
ward upon the death of his own father Tanoa 
he allowed the wives to be sacrificed, simply 
because, like all of us he was compelled to defer 
to public opinion. Those most interested— 
namely the wives themselves—upbraided him 
in the most violent manner, threatening to kil] 
themselves if they were not at once sacrificed 
so that they might join their lord and master 
in the other world to which he had preceded 
them. 

The conduct of all savages is governed 
absolutely by tribal custom, and because the 
Fijians had customs of this kind it does net 
follow they are of a cruel and pitiless dispesi- 
tion. On the contrary they are kind, cheerful, 
honest, and good-natured. Certainly they 
disburse the very essence of hospitality, and 
their children are idolized to such an extert 
that they tyrannize the household. 

The island of Bau, associated as it was with 
the most strenuous period of Fijian histery, 
held intense interest for us. It was frem tls 
island that the celebrated tribe headcd ky 
Tanoa, himself a man of remarkable militery 
| genius, embarked on its campaign of conquest. 
| It was here the renowned Thakambau, a 

Fijian Napoleon, was born and brought up by 
| his warlike father to be in every respect 
| worthy of his illustrious progenitor. On this 

island were celebrated his victories over tke 

powerful rival chiefs which brought virtually 
the whole group under his dominion and sway. 

Here the sanguinary war-god was honored 

with cannibalistic orgies to such an extent that 
| the word “Fiji” became synonymous with 
cannibalism. 








T WAS arranged that Ratu Eppeli would be 
| ~ our companion and guide on a trip far into 
| the interior of Fiji, where few white people 

have ever gone. We left the Speejacks at 

this point to return to Suva; we ourselves 
| returning by gradual process, on foot, on 
| horseback, and by tukias (native canoes). 
| We were met at Bau by Ratu Eppeli, who 
escorted us up to his home, ideally located on 
| the summit of a hill. As we sat on the veranda 
| of the roko’s house overlooking the tranquil 
| and crystal sea listening to the Fijian wor- 
| shipers at their, evening services, lifting up 
| their voices in praise and adoration to the 

Prince of Peace, it was almost impossible to 
| realize that just a few short years before blood- 
| shed and slaughter were the order of the day 
| among the inhabitants of this same small isle, 
| while a cannibalistic orgy was the prevailing 
celebration of a victory over their enemies. 

Ratu Eppeli was a delightful companion; 
| educated at Oxford, he had traveled extensively 
| 
| 
| 
} 


and possessed a keen sense of humor. He was 
| very anxious for us all to enjoy our trip, but 
food was a serious problem. We dined on 
| divers dishes, raw fish, shark’s fins, roast dog, 
yams, taro, half-cooked pig with the head and 
tail attached. The men ate heartily of every- 
| thing, but I seemed to have mislaid my appe- 
tite. As a matter of fact, I came as near 
choking on that trip as I ever want to come. 
Our host noticed I was not exactly gorging; 
finally he was attacked by a brilliant thought. 
“Have you ever eaten snake, Mrs. Gowen?” 
he exclaimed suddenly. : 
At the moment I was religiously endeavoring 
to secrete what I thought was a shark’s tee. 
I dropped it hastily, thinking it in all proba- 
bility a snake. i 
“T don’t seem to remember having had any,” 
| I replied politely, but with a strange sinking 2 
the region of my stomach. 
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Mailing the Seven Seas 


4You must have one; a broiled snake is 
_ Wy wonderful,” he replied, enthusiastically 
in anticipation, and called his boy 
forthwith. Drawing a long breath and trying 
to remember I was a guest, I endeavored to 
in to Ratu Eppeli without offending him 
that I felt my life would be just as complete 
and in all probability a great deal lengthier 
without the delicacy of a broiled snake, I tried 
fo explain that my interior was probably con- 
structed a little differently from his and would, 
[felt sure, voice a violent protest the moment 
the snake appeared. The gallant members of 
our own party then felt called upon to speak, 
and ignoring my warning glares and vigorous 
kicks, urged the roko to produce a snake at our 
next repast, which he did, worse luck. It was 
then that I distinctly saw the pictured visage 
of Thakambau, which hung directly above my 
seat at the table, smile ironically at me! 

What a trip that was! For two weeks we 
traveled by /akia, slept in native huts, blazed 
a trail where no white woman had ever been 
before nor will ever go again if she has any 
sense. LPs 
The Fijian idea of hospitality at night is to 
keep the guest company when he sleeps. Also, 
it is necessary to have a lantern burning at 
night at least to subdue the various members 
of the animal and insect kingdom. This did 
not add to the general comfort. We created 
such singular interest that I feel sure the 
entire population of Fiji accompanied us to the 
land of Morpheus; therefore we went sleepless 
practically the entire time, to say nothing. of 
the yawning cavity in the region of my 
stomach. 


HEN we finally sighted Suva there was 

great inward rejoicing, at least on my part. 
| promised myself a royal European repast at 
the fairly modern Grand Pacific Hotel, but 
the last straw descended when we reached the 
dining-room. A strange figure greeted us— 
there before us stood Ratu Eppeli, beautifully 
dressed in a tuxedo, hard-boiled shirt, black 
tie, waistcoat, but no sign of trousers—his 
huge, bare brown legs unshod below the forma 
coat so fascinated me that my intended sump 
tuous repast was ruined! 

Long before we reached Fiji we had heard 
many hair-raising tales of the ‘Firewalkers,”’ a 
small tribe who live in the island of Bega. 
This is a religious ceremony and requires a 
lifetime of devotion. Very few people, even 
those who have lived there all their lives, 
have seen this spectacle, but we were fortu- 
nate in that Jay Ingraham, our movie photog- 
rapher, had been to Fiji before and had many 
enthusiastic friends there. Through him we 
arranged to see the firewalking, and our sight 
of it was the third time in twenty-two years it 
had been witnessed by outsiders. The last 
time previous to our visit was when the Prince 
of Wales was there. He took with him eight 
scientists of renown in an endeavor to solve 
the riddle, but no one has ever been able to 
advance a logical explanation of how it is 
done without the participants being burned to 
death. 

An enormous circular hole approximately 
twenty feet in diameter and half as deep had 
been dug in the earth. It had been filled with 
fuel wood and covered over in a heap with 
stones. The débris under the stones had been 
fired and fed for twenty-four hours so that the 
stones were at a white heat. Six men played 
the principal part in the spectacular ceremony 
that followed. Barefooted and dressed only 
in bizarre costumes of leaves and the bark of 
trees, animated and chanting, they ran one 
after the other upon this blazing inferno, the 
Music of the tom-toms never ceasing. First 
with bare hands they leveled the burning 
rocks. The heat was so intense thai our 
party of spectators could not possibly stand 
within twenty feet of it. But while the men 
were leveling the stones two of them came to 
me and through our interpreter told me seri- 
ously and simply that if I would take their 


















































For the discriminating — 


wa quality and beauty meet you have a combination as 
unusual as it is gratifying. And this, perhaps, is the reason 
Heirloom Plate has met with such profound fA&vor among women 
who worship beauty—but who also insist upon value. For Heirloom 
Plate actually approaches perfection—a silverware that will be 
handed down from generation to generation. Send for literature and 
the names of the jewelers near you. 





Wm. A. RoGeErs, Ltp., NIAGARA FALLs, N.Y. 
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Flies and Mosquitoes 
Breathe It, and Die! 


Only a ‘‘ Gas-Mask”’ 
Could Save Them 


UT a teaspoonful of Biack 
Fac into a folded sheet of 
letter-paper, and puff it into the 
air with your breath. Close 
windows and doors for twenty 
minutes. Flies will drop to the 
floor, and you can then sweep 
them up like dust. 


Treat mosquitoes the same 
way, or annihilate them by put- 
ting a teaspoonful of Biack 
Fac on a thick saucer, pinch it 
into a loose cone and light it. 
The incense-like smoke is harm- 
less to human beings and pets, 
but deadly to winged pests. 


Buack FLac is a pure, power- 
ful vegetable powder. Absolutely 
non-poisonous to humans and 
animals. But fatal to flies, fleas, 
mosquitoes, waterbugs, roaches, 
bedbugs, ants; and lice on 
animals, birds or plants. They 
breathe it, and die! 


Packed in sealed glass bottles 
that preserve its strength. Look 
for the red-and-yellow wrapper 
and the Black Flag 
trademark. At drug, 
grocery, department 
and hardware stores, 
or direct by mail on 
receipt of price. Three 
sizes — 15c, 40c, 75c 
(except west of Den- 
ver, Col., Canada and 
foreign countries). 


Brack FLAG 
Smallwood and Eagle Sts., 


Baltimore, Md. 





BLACK FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 


only 





Sailing the 


hands they. would lead me déver the stones 
without injury. ° To my intense chagrin Mr. 
Gowen would not let me go, but I am 
firmly convinced no harm would have come 
to me. 

The actual ceremony lasted only six min- 
utes, during which time the surrounding 
natives seemed to go quite mad, yelling and 
chanting and playing on tom-toms, while the 
performers themselves did a sort of slow, 
fantastic dance, picking up the stones, raising 
them toward the sky, and gently replacing 
them. After it was over the only noticeable 
disturbance’ was their breathing. Every 
breath came in a deep, rasping gasp, but their 
bodies, their hands, and their feet were not 
unburned but unsinged. We made 
photographs and motion pictures of the entire 
ceremony and especially the feet of the parti- 
cipants. Not a blister is to be seen on any 
of them. 

Australia, New Guinea, Java, India, or 
Arabia had nothing more amazing or more 
interesting to offer us. Desperately rocked 
and battered by the waves we plodded on, 
homeward, from one country to another, 
satiated with adventure and ready for the 
comfort of our own fireside. The Red Sea 
was a veritable Inferno—hot as Hades, 
rougher than even our most depressed 
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imagination had pictured it, and we greeted 
Egypt with sighs of relief. 

Our eventual entry into Greece was at the 
heart-rending time of the disaster of Sm 
and the harbor of Athens was overflowing 
with homeless, stricken people, families parted 
destitute children, hideously pathetic sights on 
every side. The Mediterranean was but little 
kinder to us than the Red Sea and it was g 
day of rejoicing when we pulled into Gibraltar, 

We all have a lingering fondness for the 
Atlantic Ocean, which greeted us calmly and 
peaceably and wafted us back to America on 
the crest of the wave. At exactly one minute 
after eleven one cold December morning we 
docked in New York at the 23d St. station 
of the New York Yacht Club. Shivering 
groups of people waved us an icy welcome. 
We were home again after sixteen months in 
a 98-foot cockleshell, tired to the point of 
nervous prostration. 

Everybody asks what we are going to do 
with the Speejacks. I say put it in a museum, 
at least temporarily. It is a brave ship, and 
I like it, and we could not have made the trip 
we did without it. It stuck well every part 
of it, and my affection for it will never die; 
but everything I am fond of I do not want 
to live on! The Speejacks ought to be as glad 
of a rest as I am! 


Lighting the Dining-Room 


(Continued from page 41) 


today the tall, unshaded wax candle is the 
smartest and most charming form of table 
lighting, especially on formal occasions. 

Electric candles may be used, but the 
difficulty of concealing the cord makes them 
less attractive than the wax candle. 

When electricity and gas became common 
the dome came into favor. It was often 
hideous and misused, but the lighting prin- 
ciple was correct, for it illuminated the table 
directly. Modernized to meet the lighting 
requirements of the present and made of 
glass, parchment or silk, it is of better design 
each year, and if hung at the proper height 
it affords an excellent means of lighting the 
table predominantly. The proper height is 
about two feet from the table to the lowest 
edge of the dome. The best test as to the 
right height is to sit at the table and note if 
the light sources are visible. If they are it 
is too high. On the other hand it should not 
be hung too low or it will interfere with the 
vision. This is illustrated by the drawing on 
page 41. There are some fixtures available 
which appear like domes unless examined 
closely. They emit light upward and down- 
ward from a single light source, and when hung 
at the height of a dome or slightly higher— 
say 24 to 30 inches from the table—they are 
often found satisfactory. Another interesting 
fixture has a combination of direct and indi- 
rect light similar to the portable light men- 
tioned in the article dealing with the living- 
room. During dinner, the downward light 
which throws a glow on the table is used and 
if a more general illumination is desired the 
indirect light is available. 

A very common form of fixture is known as 
the “shower” consisting of a number of pendant 
shades about 30 to 36 inches above the-table. 
It is essential, however, that heavy silk or 
parchment shades should screen the light 
sources, otherwise they will glare in the eyes 
of the diners. A combination of the bow] and 
shower, while not recommended from a point 
of decoration, is often found very satisfactory 
from a lighting standpoint. The pendant 
shades supply direct light for the table and 
tinted lamps can be used in the bowl for 
secondary effect. Such a fixture should have 


two circuits. In fact it is a good principle to 
have two or more circuits supply lamps which 
provide a corresponding number of distinctly 
different lighting effects. This method utilizes 
to some degree the mobility and expressive- 
ness of light. 

The candelabra is much in favor at present, 
but in general its choice is not based upon 
consideration of proper lighting for the table. 
It is one of the prominent examples of a 
fixture as an ornament, rather than a means to 
proper lighting. When it is used without 
shades the frosted globes are discomforting 
and more light is emitted upward than down- 
ward. By means of shades, however, the 
distribution of light can be altered, and 
directed downward. The best method of 
shading this fixture over a dining-table is to 
use a large shade as on page 41. 

One frequently sees the bowl fixture in 
dining-rooms but it is obvious that from a 
lighting standpoint it is not suitable, seeing 
that the light is predominantly upward. It 
is possible, however, to get a bow] with a four- 
inch aperture in the bottom which allows the 
light to come to the table directly. 

There are various modifications and com- 
binations of the fixtures mentioned, whose 
possibilities will occur to the householder who 
shakes off indifference toward lighting and 
awakens to the fact that light in the dining- 
room is a delightful decoration in itself: It 
should be recognized that the primary lighting 
should be directed upon the table so as to avoid 
discomfort of light in the eyes of the diners. 

Secondary lighting effects. other then 
candle lamps and brackets, such as diffused 
lighting from the ceiling and upper walls over 
the entire room may also be used with g 
effect in the dining-room. Color may some- 
times be interestingly introduced, but It 
should be done sparingly, for light colors 
everything. If tinted lamps are used they 
should be very delicate and if light is promi 
nently colored it should be used as secondary 
lighting, the primary lighting being uncolored. 

Those who by simple experiments come t0 
realize that light can be made to do what 
desired, will find lighting a fascinating and 
willing ally in making a dining-room charming. 


On page 76, Good Housekeeping Institute presents an 


authoritative article on ‘‘Lighting for the Service Rooms 
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Belleau Wood 


(Continued from page 27) 


the fact that they were there to facilitate and 
not to impede my progress. On the steps of 
the palace stood a servant in livery—also 
smiling—who opened the door of the motor 
and instructed ‘the chauffeur where he was 
to wait; and just inside was another—also 
smiling—who said pleasantly, “Madame est 
attendue”’ (Madame is expected) and led me 
up a long flight of softly carpeted stairs, 
through a long succession of stately, silent, 
formal rooms into one that was no less beauti- 
ful, but much smaller, much more homelike 
and cheerful, and left me there. 

Again I had only a minute to wait for my 
hostess, and again I found myself instantly 
charmed and thrilled and touched by a woman 
beautiful in herself, this time with soft, white 
hair—prematurely white, I should say, for the 
lovely face beneath it was fresh and rosy, the 
blue eyes were sparkling and bright—beauti- 
fully dressed, in soft figured crépe, and ani- 
mated by a beautiful spirit. And again I sat 
and asked questions, and listened—and learned. 


La Maréchale Foch 


The Maréchale Foch lives’ on the Rive 
Gauche (left bank of the Seine) in the section 
of the city which is very old and very, very 
aristocratic. The flag of France surmounts 
the entrance gate on a singularly perky and 
upstanding littlé.pole; and it is necessary to 
ring at this outer door, which is kept locked, 
before gaining admittance even to the cobble- 
stoned courtyard, where an old bell suspended 
above the porter’s lodge—a big bell like those 
with which the “hired men” used to be called 
in for dinner on New England farms—begins 
to clang loudly the instant you are inside, to 
advise the house-servants that a visitor is on the 
way. This time the hostess is in black silk, 
striped with white, and trimmed with neat 
folds of white—almost like a New England 
dress—and is elderly and little and sweet, 
and very, very gentle; and you feel right 
away that you would like to have her for a 
friend all the rest of your life, because she 
reminds you so much of some of the best 
friends you already have. You do not 
talk quite so much, but you are taken around 
the drawing-rooms to see the fine old prints 
and the beautiful bronzes; to the dining- 
room with its panels carved with the fables of 
La Fontaine; to the garden to see the flowers 
and—better yet!—three of the Foch grand- 
children—Geneviéve and Ferdinand, aged 
three and five, rosy-cheeked, black-eyed and 
plump, their aprons embroidered in patterns 
of all sorts of strange birds and beasts (little 
French boys wear aprons exactly as much as 
their sisters, and that is practically all the 
time) and the four-months-old baby, chuckling 
and cooing in her carriage. Then at last toa 
salon, particularly set apart, in a way inevi- 
tably moving to an American: on one side of it 
stands a cabinet full of the presents given to 
General Foch during his visit to the United 
States—the keys of cities, silver cups and 
chests, a gold bowl—the many different things 
with which our people expressed their love of 
and admiration for this great soldier of France. 
On another side stands a table covered with 
Indian beadwork, and surmounted by the 
feathered headdress of an Indian chief—a rank 
and insignia given by our first Americans. 
In one corner is erected the official standard 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 


| Forces used at his headquarters during the 


World War—the big French flag with the 
American, British, and Italian flags woven 
together twisted around it; while in another 
corner stands the Stars and Stripes, alone, 
silken and gold-fringed, glittering in all its 
beautiful glory. 

“We French love America—you know that, 
don’t you?” my gentle little hostess asked me 
softly, as we stood on the threshold, and I 
turned back for one last look. Yes, I knew it, 
even before I saw that room, even before | 
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came to France this summer—but I know it 
now better than ever before. Whatever else 
you may believe that you hear said about the 
France of today, never believe that she does 
not love America, that the ties which bind 
our ancient friendship are not stronger thay 
ever before. 

I wish I had the time and the space to 
write you, as fully as I should like, of the 
evidences of this fact that I have seen oy 
every side. Remember that I have beep 
received not only by these three great ladies, 
but by many others as well, and also by several 
of the most important men in official lif, 
and that I have not been hampered by the 
inability to speak and understand ‘their 
language. My impressions have not been 
derived from shopping on the Rue de la Paix 
(in fact, I have not had time, so far, to buy 
myself so much as a_ handkerchief, and ] 
think I am far more likely to come home in 
rags and ruins than with a trunkful of new 
finery!) and going to shady musical reviews— 
which French people very seldom attend; 
they are supported for the most part by for- 
eigners—and staying for a few days at a 
fashionable hotel; they are derived from seeing 
French people quietly in their own homes 
lunching and dining with them often there, 
talking to them long and frequently; from 
attending sessions at the French Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, and, by the way, seeing 
the Naval Treaty for Disarmament ratified 
there by a vote of four to one, and from reading 
the French press as faithfully and as thoroughly 
as I read our own. The evidences of inter- 
national intimacy which I have found on every 
side are indisputable. 

Imagine beginning the Fourth of July, for 
instance, by going to the dedication of the 
statue of Alan Seeger, the poet, typifying all 
the American volunteers who entered the 
French Army before we as a _ nation had 
joined the Allies, erected entirely by French 
subscriptions, and seeing that dedication 
attended by the Prime Minister, Marshal 
Foch, General Joffre, and other great French 
officials, and a crowd which overflowed the 
immense Place des Etats-Unis, where the 
statue stands, and extended far down the neigh- 
boring streets; continuing my celebration by 
going to the big luncheon at the American 
Woman’s Club, thronged with French women 
and French men; and ending it by attending 
the tea at the French-American Welfare 
center, the headquarters of an organization 
which has, on its committee, the names of many 
of the greatest ladies of France, and whose 
avowed purpose is, “firstly, to place at the 
disposal of Americans coming to France head- 
quarters where they may find information on 
all subjects and be welcomed not only by 
compatriots but by the French themselves 
and by these means to draw closer the ties 
which unite the two countries; secondly, to 
offer to girl students, both French and American 
arriving among strangers and needing advice 
or protection, a friendly atmosphere and a 
home.” 

Just one day? Yes, but it was a typical 
day—typical not only of many others, but 
typical of French feeling toward the United 
States. 


The Belleau Wood Association 


And there has been another great typical 
day this month. Several years ago, the 
Belleau Wood Memorial Association sprang 
into being when its future president, Ms. 
James Carroll Frazer, who was touring the 
devastated regions of France, stopped to ask a 
peasant woman for a drink of water, and 
inquired her way to the village of Belleau 
Wood. “But, Madame, there is no village 
any more,” was the reply. Immediately Mr. 
Frazer resolved that there should be a village 
again—a village which should be a memor 
to the men coming from every state In 
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forest where they laid down their lives. 


Union who lie buried in the sad and bare little 


cemetery—the most desolate, to me, of any 


that I saw in France—on the hillside near the 
Mrs. 
Frazer, whom I have known and admired ever 


since I have lived in Washington, worked with 
tireless energy and great wisdom and courage 
for the fulfilment of her ambition. 
ganization of which she had dreamed was 
formed, chartered, officially approved by 
Congress, and began to function; and finally 
enough money was guaranteed so that not only 
reconstruction was begun in the little village 
and two others near it, but two hundred 


The or- 


| acres of the Wood itself were purchased from 








| 


America 
{ sacred soil, France will forever guard it 
Take down the French flag!” 


the French Government, to belong to America 
forever, and to be consecrated to the unknown 
and unfound dead who still sleep beneath its 
trees. 


It was the dedication and consecration of 


this ground that brought, early in the morning 
of the twenty-second of July, some of the most 
prominent men and women of both France 
and America together to solemnize it. 
only the great of the earth came: the famous 
Wood stands on a hill, and in the midst of it a 
tiny clearing had been made, over which the 
French flag floated, and only large enough to 
hold the grandstand and a number of rows of 
seats. 
long, narrow sylvan roads, one on either side, 
that lead to it, one of the most wonderful 
processions that I have ever seen, unconscious 
that it was advancing with all the dramatic 
cdlor of a great pageant. 
from miles around—women in dingy crépe, 
women with babies in their arms, workmen in 
their Sunday best, Boy Scouts, stocky little 
school-girls—quietly, 
branches closing together above their heads; 
troops of French Cavalry, in their soft blue- 
gray uniforms, mounted on brown horses, 
whose hoofs made no sound on the spongy 
earth; American Marines, their snow-white 
caps and bright coats shining in the sunlight, 
their gay banners floating; 
Counts; 
| priests; officers of the Salvation Army; chap- 
lains of the Navy and the American Legion; 
all—except the French dragoons—on foot, all 
silently, until more than twenty-five hundred 
persons were gathered together in that little 
clearing. 
asked, Maréchal Foch, the Honorary President 
of the Association in France, rose to make the 
first speech, recalling the coming of the 
Americans to France, and stating that Belleau 
Wood was the “cradle of victory.” 


And not 


And toward this clearing came, up the 


French peasants 


reverently, the green 


Generals and 


Duchesses and nurses; Catholic 


And, when a blessing had been 


“And now,” he said in closing, “though 
will henceforth forever own this 


Down came the tri-color, to the sound of the 
Marseillaise, into the hands of the Dragoons 


waiting to receive it; up went the Stars and 


Stripes to the sound of the Star Spangled 
Banner. The Maréchal of France, Great 
Britain, and Poland took his seat. Mrs. 
Frazer rose. 


Mrs. Frazer’s Address 
“In these woods five years ago,” she said, 


“with the help of God and a few Marines 
and General Harbord, a great deed was done. 
We are here today gathered from every state 
in the Union, and honored by France, who has 
sent us her greatest to consecrate this hallowed 
ground. We offer this Memorial in grateful 
remembrance of those who here stopped the 


| German advance, the turning-point of the tide 


| 
| 


from 


that ultimately swept the detestable invader 
the soil of beautiful and wonderful 
France.” 

Colonel Mott, representing our ambassador 
to France, Mr. Herrick, who was unable to 


, attend on account of illness, read letters of 
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greeting from President Harding and General 


Pershing. Vice-Admiral Andrews, command- 


ing the American Naval Forces in European 
| waters, 


spoke briefly: And then General 
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Harbord, the war-time commander of the 
Marines, made the principal address of the 
day: 

“It is very appropriate that this shell-tom 
wood and blood-stained soil should with the 
consent of our great Sister Republic Dass 
forever to American ownership. It is toy 
precious in its associations, too hallowed with 
the haunting memories of that fateful June 
five years ago, to be permanently sheltered 
under any flag, no matter how much beloved 
other than our own. Against it, like an island 
in a storm-swept sea, beat the high-tide of the 
German advance in those summer days, and 
now, in the quiet sunshine of a happier summer 
it has become a tiny American island gy. 
rounded by lovely France. I can not conceive 
that in all time to come our country will ever 
permit the pollution of this consecrated 
ground by the foot of an invader marching on 
that Paris which Americans here died to 
defend.” 


Senator Reed Speaks 


Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, who himself 
served with distinction during the World War, 
made the final speech, which took the form of a 
solemn oath of allegiance to the ideals for which 
the men at Belleau Wood fell . . . “Here, 
where they died, we pledge ourselves to hold 
the true faith for which they gave their lives, 
That their spirit has descended on us, and that 
neither whining enemy abroad nor subtle 
tempter at home will swerve us from the path 
of justice that they have paved for us with 
their shell-torn bodies.” 

In the hush that followed this pledge, the 
volleys of three salutes by the Marines to their 
dead comrades rang out, sharp and shrill over 
the clearing, through the trees; the bugles 
sounded “Taps”; the voice of the Priest of 
Soissons rose, pronouncing the blessing . . . 
French airplanes, soaring above us, scattered 
roses . . 

“A typical day”—for French and Americans. 
I prayed, as I stood there, that I might never 
fail to do my share in making it so! 

So much for the relations between France 
and the United States—or the aspects of them, 
at least, that I have been privileged to see. 
But what may possibly interest you even more 
are the aspects of the relations of France to 
other nations, as I have been privileged to see 
them. I have written you of her attitude in 
this regard twice before—during the Washing- 
ton Conference two years ago, and during the 
visit of Monsieur Clemenceau last winter— 
and on both these occasions I told you that I 
was entirely in sympathy with it, and why. 
There is no nation on earth today, I believe, 
who desires universal and everlasting peace 
more earnestly, and with better reason. A 
country which has suffered the martyrdom 
which she has, twice within fifty years, 1s 
scarcely likely to wish to suffer it again. The 
exercise of a little common sense ought to be 
enough to teach any one that. The exercise 
of that same common sense ought to teach 
any one that France can not, her boundaries 
being what they are, disarm until the countries 
around her have done the same—and so far 
they have not shown the slightest intention of 
doing this—unless she wishes to find herself in 
the position of the wolf and the lamb; and that 
further, in order to defend and re-establish 
herself, it is absolutely necessary that the 
war debts owing her should be paid. That, in 
a nutshell, is the story of her position today, 
of her “militaristic attitude,” as it is most 
unjustly called, and of her occupation of the 
Ruhr. , 

Suppose you had a neighbor, a rich neighbor 
who had wronged you greatly, so greatly that 
you were going without much that you n 
in consequence, who had been commanded by 
law to make you a reparation. Suppose you 
were convinced that he was able to pay this 
reparation to you, to discharge his debt, 
and still he would not do so. You wo 
“attach his property,” as the legal phrase goes, 
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wouldn’t you? You woull not retaliate, in 
the sense of trying to injure him as he had 
injured you in the process, but you would 
certainly collect that debt if you could—or 
you would prove yourself to be a very spineless 
and unbusinesslike individual. That is exactly 
what France intended to do when she entered 
the rich coal regions of Germany last winter 
and took them under military control—since 
there was no other way in which she could 
take them, no other language she could speak 
which would be understood by a militaristic 
nation. And that is what she is still doing 
when, under military guard, she sends into 
France the coke and coal in which Germany 
agreed to pay her war debt—and failed to do, 
until she was forced to in this way—though, 
if you will brush up your history a little, you 
will find that after the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870, which Germany won, she never 
stirred from French soil until she had been 
paid in full. It is easy to distort facts, either 
intentionally or unintentionally, and it is even 
sometimes not very difficult to juggle with 
statistics; and both these means have been 
taken to misrepresent present-day conditions 
in the occupied regions of Germany—regions 
which are not, you must remember, occupied 
by France alone, since there are an English 
Zone and a Belgian Zone which have been 
occupied by those two nations ever since the 
war. And °. was because I felt reasonably cer- 
tain that you and thousands of other American 
women—and men—had been, and were still 
being, misled by such distorted facts and 
juggled statistics, that I literally “jumped” at 
the suggestion, coming from one of our own 
highest American officials in Europe, that I 
ought to go into the Ruhr myself to see what 
was happening there, and that he would try 
to help me make my arrangements to do so if 
I would attempt it. 


I Meet With Opposition 

Of course I had no sooner made—and an- 
nounced—my decision, than I began to en- 
counter obstacles and opposition on all sides. 
I was told that the occupied regions were no 
place for a woman, that no woman could get 
there, and that even if I did manage to pene- 
trate them, I would be so wretchedly uncom- 
fortable in the quarters in which I would have 
to live, and so moved by the sight of the 
misery which I would see all around me, that 
I would be extremely unhappy. That the 
strained relations of the Entente Cordiale 
between Great Britain and France in regard 
to their relations in Germany were going from 
bad to worse, and that no one knew what 
would happen as a result. That it might be 
difficult for me to communicate with the 
outside world if something unpleasant occurred, 
since telegraph, telephone, and postal service 
were all under military control. That acts of 
sabotage (wilful destruction of French life 
and property) were becoming more and more 
frequent, sentinels being killed at their posts, 
bombs exploding in all sort of places. That 
the slaughter of ten Belgian soldiers by one 
of these bombs, placed in a train near Duisberg, 
ended any possible thought of taking the trip 
through the Ruhr by train, even if the train 
service were not so irregular that it was not 
safe to count on getting to or from any given 
place at any given time. That it would not 
be feasible either to go from Paris to Cologne 
by train and try to hire a motor there, since 
practically no motors were available, and if 
available, naturally German motors driven by 
German chauffeurs, and anathema to the 
French authorities. 

Most of these encouraging facts I knew, and 
had taken into consideration already, but I 
listened politely. Then I calmly secured an 
official “laissez passer’? which would allow me 
to proceed from the occupied German frontier 
as far as Dusseldorf; a letter of introduction 
to General Degoutte, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army of Occupation; a French automo- 
bile and a French chauffeur bearing the ro- 
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mantic name of Codifero in Paris, and wiih 
Henry, my husky first-born, who had onal 
dentially arrived in Paris a few days beless 
beside me in the capacity of chaperon pe. 
forth on my journey. i. 


Do you remember my old ambition to pa 
caravaning, to start out on some glorious 


adventure, with one congenial companion, into 
theopencountry? The caravan of my dreams 
to be sure, was drawn by a placid, white horse. 
was painted apple-green, and had lace curtains 
at the small, square windows, and the direction 
toward which it moved was certainly not one 
of military occupation, but rather to castles in 
Spain! And yet—in spite of this difference in 
minor details!—I felt, that bright, hot, mom. 
ing, as we sped out of Paris, that my dream 
had come true, that my caravaning had begun 
My aversion to the necessity of passing through 
the devastated regions—which it seems to me 
far too many persons visit with a sort of 
ghoulish curiosity—vanished like the early 
mist which the hot sun had cleared. Codifero 
had been a poilu all through the war, and with 
an unconscious vividness animating his simple 
and earnest desire that we should fail to see 
nothing which he could show us, I beheld his 
country—not only its physical aspects, but 
its spirit as well—through his eyes. 

We stopped in the suburbs of Paris—a scant 
half-day’s march away from it—while he told 
us how the taxicabs of the city were com- 
mandeered to bring out the troops to defend 
it, because there was not time for them to 
walk, and how the invaders, practically within 
sight of their coveted prize, were driven back. 
He insisted, as we passed field after field of 
rich crops, stained with scarlet sheets of 
poppies, on stopping at every American monu- 
ment that has been erected, on our drinking 
at the fountain built in memory of Quentin 
Roosevelt at Chamery, on our walking down 
the long lines of white crosses—fifteen thousand 
of them—which mark the resting-places of 
American boys at Romagne. The desolation 
of the shattered, little villages faded in the 
light of the friendliness with which we were 
everywhere received—of the children who 
waved to us as we passed, of the women who 
ran to bring us water, at the sound and fhe 
sight of building everywhere—building which, 
I discovered—at the cost of rather brief nights 
of sleep!—begins at four in the morning and 
does not stop before ten at night. A man 
standing on the top of a ladder leaning against 
the ruined wall of a tiny cottage was drawing 
plans for the new ones that were to be raised 
there. A woman was hanging clean hand- 
embroidered curtains in the windows of a 
house where the cement was still damp—the 
only house standing in the street, though 
others were begun. Over ruins, over tombs, 
these new homes are rising, consecrated . . . 

The First Obstacle Passed 

We lunched at Chateau Thierry and reached 
Rheims just as the sun was going down behind 
the broken spires and empty window-frames 
of the Cathedral; dined like princes in the 
tiny garden of the little hotel where we spent 
the night; and off again betimes, lunched at 
the Hostelry of the Argonne, circled Verdun, 
and crossed the frontier into the independent 
duchy of Luxemburg just as the customs were 
closing, at eight in the evening; and, the next 
morning, again reaching the frontier—the 
German territory under French control—at 
Tréves, encountered our first opposition. 
There was some flaw in the “tryptick” with 
which the motor had to be supplied, and which 
I had been assured, before leaving Paris, was 
completely in order. The unhappy Codifero 
remained in the customs house for an hour, 
in vain beseeching the officials there to let us 
through, before he came out and told me what 
was the matter. My temper was not at 6 
best after sitting out in the broiling sum® 
close proximity to the dusky Zouaves on gu 
all that time, but I have discovered that there 
is nothing more effective and disarming, whel 
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Straight Line 
Inlaid Linoleum 


Distinctly in vogue 


To achieve for the entrance hall the dig- 
nified simplicity so much admired, this 
large tile pattern, No. 1047/1, is distinctly 
in vogue. Its black and ivory design is full 
of character and unites with well chosen 
furniture to express the spirit of hospitality. 


Nairn Straight Line Inlaid Linoleum does 
not show wear—a feature of particular im- 
portance in the hall. Even at doorways and 


the toot of the stairs, it retains its new ap- 
pearance. This is because the colors of the 
inlaid tiles go through to the burlap back. 


Resilient, waterproof, easy to clean— 
this indeed is the hall floor you have always 
wanted. 

Consult your Nairn Dealer. Shall we send 
you free booklet, “ The Floor of Enduring 
Beauty,” showing patterns in full colors? 


NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY, 10? Belgrove Drive, Kearny, New Jersey 


Largest Manufacturers of Inlaid Linoleum in America 


W. & J. Sloane, Wholesale: Sole Selling Agents 


New York 


Pattern No.1047 /1 
in black and ivory 


San Francisco 


» The edge shows you 
P that the Straight Line lino- 
leum tiles are built intoforma 
permanent pattern. The colors 


go through to the burlap back, 
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The Shield for 
Your Protection 










HENEVER you see the 

Pequot Shield upon 

sheet or pillow case you may 

know that it guards even 

weave, long wear, good looks, 

pleasant feeling, and ade- 
quate size. 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases have been used for 
generations in the best houses, 
hospitals, and hotels. For 
they are always the choice of 
the careful buyer who wants 
the best. 


Your dealer will gladly 
show you Pequot Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. Always to be 
identified by the Pequot 
Shield. 


Pequot Sheeting and Pillow 
Tubing are also sold by the 
yard, and can be identified by 
the ticket reproduced below. 
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everything is going all wrong, than to pretend 
that it is going all right. I descended with 
my special passport, my personal “‘Jaissez- 
passer,” and a very pleasant smile, and 
entered upon the scene of excitement with a 
good deal more apparent composure than I 
actually felt. A few minutes later we were on 
our way again. After that, I wasted no time 
on the question of irypticks. At every village 
we entered, at every bridge we crossed—for 
all these are guarded—we were stopped by a 
sentinel—sometimes a Zouave, sometimes a 
native French soldier. Sometimes they read 
my letter straight through, sometimes they 
merely glanced at the imposing-looking en- 
velope which held it; but in the end it was 


| always handed back to me with a smile and a 


gesture which meant we might go forward. 
Near the University city of Bonn—where I 
saw more French soldiers than anywhere else— 
a doubtful “C'est pour une personne seulement” 
(This is for only one person) was happily 
followed by an expression of relief when the 
postcript, upon which I had insisted at the 
last minute, was reached—“Madame Keyes est 
accompagnée par son fils’? (Mrs.. Keyes is 
accompanied by her son). We_ entered 
Cologne without mishap as the Angelus was 
ringing. 

Meanwhile, quite aside from my numerous 
interviews with French sentinels, I had passed 
an extremely interesting and instructive day. 
The difference in the attitude of the inhabitants 
was the first thing that struck me. We had 
left the land of friendly smiles behind us. 
Such directions as we needed for our route 
were grudgingly and chillingly given. In 
one of the mountain villages through which we 
passed, three men suddenly sprang out in our 
path, and one of them demanded a ride into 
Coblenz. He was about six feet four in 
height and broad in proportion, and after one 
swift glance at him and his companions, I 
decided that it would be wiser to grant his 
request. For three hours he sat on the front 
seat beside the slim and shrinking Codifero, 
and I never shall forget the expression of 
delight with which the little chauffeur, after 
we had deposited our unwelcome guest (who, 
to do him justice, offered to pay for his ride 
and seemed genuinely grateful when I declined 
to take his money), rose and saluted the French 
flag flying over the ancient citadel. 


In Germany 

At Wittlich, where we stopped for lunch, 
we were fed, even very well fed, at the small 
inn. That was business. But we ate in an 
atmosphere of silence that fairly bristled with 
antagonism. I made no effort either to talk 
French or to pay for my meal in French money. 
Codifero unfortunately did both, and for the 
second time that day was obliged to come to 
me for rescue. I was extremely grateful for 
my slight command of the German language, 
rusty enough after nearly twenty years of 
disuse, but still comprehensible, and my suit- 
case full of German marks, which I had pro- 
cured, with some difficulty, before leaving 
Paris. Without either, or both, we should 
certainly have gone hungry, yet French money 
is at a premium, and French and English so 
generally understood in Germany that I do 
not for one minute believe that we were not 
understood. The German guests lunching in 
the dining-room passed us as they left it 
without the customary salutation of “Gemahl- 
zeit’? which they always give on leaving table. 
Only a young man sitting quietly in a far 
corner, who had been regarding the situation 
with entire comprehension—a young man of 
unusual beauty of both face and figure, of 
unmistakable birth and breeding, and also 
of unmistakable military bearing, though he 
was not in uniform—that is forbidden to all 
German officers in the occupied territory— 
returned my bow, when I went out myself, 
with perfect courtesy, and with a charm of 
expression and manner which I shall not soon 
forget—partly because it was'so really beautiful 
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in itself and partly because it was the only one 
which I received from a German during my 
entire stay. 

Another thing which interested me greatly 
was the general appearance of the countryside, 
On a question of military tactics I might, of 
course, easily make a mistake. But = 
woman who has lived for years on a farm can 
fail to recognize good crops when she sees them 
or adequate farm implements. The crops 
were magnificent, and the amount of splendid 
machinery much more abundant, expensive 
and in better condition, than it usually is in 
New England. In like measure, no woman 
who has brought up children of her own and 
has interested herself in child welfare work of 
all kinds, can fail to recognize malnutrition, 
The plump, rosy youngsters swarming every- 
where showed very plainly that neither they 
nor their mothers had gone hungry during or 
since the war. That blameless, little children 
should ever suffer for the sins of their fathers 
has always seemed hideous to me, and I can 
not express my thankfulness that the evidence 
of my own eyes has made me feel certain that 
not many German children have suffered in 
this way. 


Difficulties Melt 


We reached Dusseldorf about eleven in the 
morning, and—according to directions—went 
at once to General Degoutte’s headquarters at 
the Stahlhof, its unmistakably German 
architecture swathed in French flags, its 
sentinel boxes striped like stick candy, in red, 
white, and blue. A letter and a telegram had 
already announced my arrival as_ being 
imminent, and almost immediately I was 
shown into the presence of the kindly and 
capable man who commanded our troops at 
Belleau Woods, and who has long been re- 
spected and admired and trusted with the 
best of reasons by America. Almost im- 
mediately also, as I had somehow felt sure 
they would, the difficulties which I had been 
told would beset my path vanished. 

Yes, it was true that they did not expect 
ladies to come into the Ruhr now, but they 
were glad to see this one. Of course, the 
motor could have a permit to “circulate” 
(I translate literally, the word is so expressive!) 
wherever I chose to go, and a French officer 
would be detailed to accompany me as much as 
I wished—but I was entirely at liberty to 
make such investigations and ask such ques- 
tions of the native population as I might 
desire, absolutely unhampered—there was 
nothing to conceal. And, by the way, in 
what conditions did I feel the greatest interest 
—Child welfare, food supplies, economic 
questions? Naturally! But ‘the military 
questions would also be explained. As to 
billeting—yes, the French authorities had 
taken over the hotels, but the hotels were 
really very good “tout @ fait bien’’ the servants 
and managers in them entirely “convenable.” 
The General, with a pleasant smile, ventured 
to hope that with the orders which he would 
issue, to have me—and my caravan!—put up, 
I would manage to be comfortable. He was 
unfortunately about to leave for a review at 
Mayence, but before he went he would like 
to present to me the officers of his staff, 
especially the Commandant (Major) who 
would act as my escort; and then, when I had 
lunched, and unpacked, I would perhaps like 
to go—where? I had only to say! Certainly 

. and then the next day, and the nest, 
and the next . . . 

To say that I was made comfortable at the 
hotel to which I went, accompanied by 4 
soldier bearing a small, but magic, slip of 
paper in his hand, is putting the case mildly. 
I found myself shortly in the possession of a 
room and bathroom by far the largest and 
most luxurious that I have had this summer. 
Henry—not to mention Codifero—was, 
according to his needs, equally well taken care 
of. I descended to the dining-room, expecting 
to lunch sparingly and simply. And after 
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There is one important feature about the 
Western Electric Washer that you can get 
with no other machine—a guarantee backed 
by a company with 54 years’ reputation. 

What our long experietice means to you 
is that you can count on this Washer to run 
smoothly, to get your clothes spotlessly clean 
and to last through years of service. 


The service that a Western Electric gives 
is all-around. Everything from woolen blan- 
kets and rag rugs to your daintiest georgette 
waists and silk underthings—it does the 
whole week’s wash in an hour or so. 


But see this for yourself. Ask the Western 
Electric dealer near you to send the Washer 
to your home for a free trial. It will make 
good, all right. ) 


Something new in booklets 


A cut-out color book 
which entertains and 
instructs the children 
and tells how to make 
your housework easy. 
Write for your copy to 
Western Electric Com- 
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New York, 
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Make your 
home ship-shape 
for winter 


Goon driving storms will poke watery 
fingers into unprotected crevices 
about your home. Then decay starts. 


Sailors of wintry seas seal up such 
crevices with U.S.N. Deck Paint. Ex- 
perience taught them long ago to count 
on U.S.N. Deck Paint for long years 
of wear and real economy. 


When you have fortified the outside of your 
home —then hold captive the cheer of Spring- 
time through winter’s drab days. You can doit 
with U.S.N. Deck Paint and Decolac Varnish 
Colors, Stains and Bronzes on worn floors, walls 
and furniture. 

In Decolac, you get in varnish the same 
beauty of finish and sturdiness for which U.S.N. 
Deck Paintisfamed. Dealers everywhere carry 
these finishes in beautiful colors. If you don’t 
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five courses—and German courses are ex- 
tremely comprehensive—of a delicious table 
d’héte luncheon, including such items—which 
I had been told were absolutely non-existent 
in this region—as fresh butter and milk, 
white bread, fresh vegetables, salad and 
fruit, and ice-cream, I felt sufficiently fortified 
to go out and begin my investigations. 

That I began them under the impression that 
the hardships endured by the native population 
might possibly have been somewhat exag- 
gerated in the telling will hardly surprise you, 
and I hasten to say that this impression did 
not vanish, but increase. I did not make my 
trip either hastily or superficially. I went to 
Essen, Kettwig, Werden, Bredeney, Gelsen- 
kirchen, Wanne, Herne, Dortmund, Syburg, 
Witten, Hattingen, Mettmann, Duisberg and 
Krefeld. I stayed as long as I liked and saw 
whatever I liked in each of these cities and in 
the intervening country. I saw the mines and 
the soup kitchens, the Krupp mansion and the 
workmen’s quarters. I went by boat around 
the fine harbor of Duisberg, into the Herne 
canal, and into the Rhine—a harbor thronged 
with long, low boats bearing rich freight. 

Everywhere I found the same rich, beautiful 
countryside with its splendid harvests of all 
sorts, its comfortable stone farmhouses and 
handsome estates—with many others in the 
process of construction. Everywhere the 
same great, dusky, powerful cities—(the Ruhr 
region is only about forty-five miles wide and 
twenty-five miles long, but it contains four 
cities of which each one has a population of 
over 250,000—(Essen has 500,000)—and ten 
with over 100,000, with their foundries and 
factories, their manufacturies and _ their 
mines. Coke and coal are not the only pro- 
ducts of the Ruhr; the great Krupp works, 
the finest of their kind in the world, are there; 
steel plants, woolen, cotton, and silk mills 
abound; the velvets of Krefeld are famous; 
there are immense chemical dye-houses; toys, 
musical instruments, aluminum utensils and 
tanned leather are all manufactured. 

I can say with truthfulness that I never 
saw so much wealth and prosperity crowded 
into one small area in my life. The streets 
are lined with shops—jewelry-shops, clothing- 
shops, candy-shops, fancy bakeries. The 
native restaurants are so crowded that it is 
necessary to engage tables long in advance 
in order to secure them; and in these restau- 
rants the Germans sit for hours on end, and eat 
their enormous meals, and drink their enor- 
mous mugs of beer—men, women, and children 
alike. The workmen emerge at closing hours 
in white collars, white shirts, and well-cut, 
dark suits, the working girls in silks and 
muslins; all wear excellent shoes. Never, in 
factory or mining towns at home—and I have 
seen a great many—have I seen such good 
clothes. I looked in vain—and I looked 
carefully—to find a child who was either 
ragged or thin, and I have never seen so many 
children, in so short a time, in my life. I 
think it is safe to assume that whatever other 
propaganda has flourished in Germany, that 
of birth-control has not! 


Other Information 

“But isn’t it possible that you may have 
been mistaken—that there were some con- 
ditions you couldn’t see, some situations you 
couldn’t, with your rusty German, understand?, 
you may ask. 

It is possible, of course, though I honestly 
do not think it is likely. And since it is 
possible, I was especially glad of a long talk I 
had with four American women and one British 
woman whom I found established at Essen, 
where they have a foyer des soldais (canteen) 
—the only time that I saw any compatriots 
during the entire trip, the only time that I 
heard English spoken. They went there with 
the most neutral sentiments, they have been 
there for some time, they have seen nothing 
with the help or under the direction of French 
officers, and they are perhaps better fitted by 
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previous training than I am to make carefy] 
observations. In turn, and without a dis. 
senting voice, they told me the same story: 
that day after day they had difficulty in get- 
ting seats at the crowded restaurants, that all 
around them were people eating four times 
as much as they could manage comfortably 
That they had never seen opera so magnifi. 
cently or so extravagantly given, with changes 
of bill every evening, and changes of scene 
every few minutes,. before audiences which 
packed the opera-houses to the doors, attired 
in full evening dress and blazing with jewels, 
They referred to the comment frequently made 
that the lavish expenditure going on in Berlin 
is all made by foreigners—but since there are 
no foreigners resident in the Ruhr, or even 
passing through it except in the rarest cases 
it is undoubtedly native Germans who are 
spending all this money here. They said 
that each had offered a prize to the one among 
them who would be able to find, and point out 
to the others, a single undernourished child 
or even a little girl without a bright hair. 
ribbon—and each had failed to win it. One of 
these women I already knew personally in 
Washington; all of them I already knew by 
reputation. Their word, and their evidence 
are to me indisputable. 


My Opinion of It All 


“Do I think that the attitude of the native 
population is hostile to the French?” Not 
particularly so now, though it seems to have 
been at first. I think most of the outrages— 
and that outrages are being committed is also 
indisputable—have been perpetrated by out- 
siders hired to come into the district by 
directors of organized crime. The children 
play with the French soldiers; the men and 
women in the shops and streets behave civilly 
enough. There is an atmosphere of con- 
straint, of a sharp line of demarcation between 
two nationalities in some cases, of smothered 
or open resentment—nothing worse. 

“Do I think the French are insolent?” Not 
in the least. In the Ruhr itself I did not see a 
single Zouave, and the native French officers 
and men, are, like all people of their race, 
invariably, and under almost any circum- 
stances, simple and.polite, while the complete 
sympathy and understanding, the lack of 
harsh and perfunctory military discipline 
existing between officers and men, is extremely 
significant and pleasant. 

“Do I think France did right to enter the 
Ruhr?” Decidedly, yes. I have no more 
respect for a nation which does not insist 
upon its rights than I have for an individual 
who behaves in a flabby fashion. 

“Do I think that Germany can pay her 
indemnity?” Still more decidedly, yes! If 
this one small district, practically shut off 
from communication with the outside world, 
without train, postal, or telegraph service, 
without even a motor—for motors have been 
used for sabotage and permits to “circulate” 
are consequently extremely hard to get—to 
be seen on the roads for miles at a stretch, is 
rich enough in its own resources to maintain 
itself in such luxury, what must the resources 
of the entire nation be! Think it over 4 
little. ‘Poor Germany!” Say that, my dear 
Jean, to some one who has not seen the Ruhr. 

It chanced that the French national holiday, 
the fourteenth of July, fell in the course ol 
my visit, and, accompanied by the charming 
Commandant—whohad seen the destruction of 
the Rheims Cathedral, who had lost one of his 
own children through malnutrition—Henry 
and I motored to Herne to take lunch, at his 
invitation, with General Caron, who com- 
mands several of the divisions in the Ruhr. 
We found, upon our arrival at his headquarters, 
not only the General, but ten other officers 
of high rank drawn up to receive us. They 
had planned a little celebration in honor of the 
day before they knew that “une dame Amért- 
caine” —an American lady—was coming there; 
so they had gone on with their. preparations, 
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every object within your field of vision as clearly as 
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3,000,000 
Friends 


HREE million 

“SAVORY” Roast- 
ers have been sold 
and three million times 
have we been willing 
to refund the purchase 
price upon the least 
sign of other than com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Thus the name of “SAV- 
ORY” means much in 
these three million house- 
holds and the confidence 
of this legion has been the 
inspiration of The RE- 
PUBLIC METALWARE 
CO. in its production of 
the “SAVORY” Steam 
Double Boiler and the 
“SAVORY” Bread Saver. 


No wonder the “SAV- 

ORY” has been acclaimed 

King of roasters. It was 

the original self-basting 

roaster, the first to em- 

body the famous cooking 

principles which conserve the delicious and 

nourishing meat juices so often lost in the 
Toasting process. 


Roasts of all kinds, meat, fish, or fowl, 
always done to the same delectable turn are 
the rule wherever a “SAVORY” Roaster is 
used. One shouldbe in your kitchen. Ask 
your dealer and accept no other. The fam- 
ous “SAVORY Prize Recipe Book I”’ is at- 
tached to the handle of each. 


myp SAVORY 


Steam 


Double 
Boiler 


So much more useful than the ordinary 
double boiler that it actually “stays on the 
stove with the teakettle.” 

It steam-cooks vegetables, cereals, pud- 
dings, and warms left-overs. 

If not quickly obtainable from your deal- 
er send $2.00 ($2.25 if you are west of the 
Missouri River) direct to 310 Republic St., 
Buffalo, N. Y., and receive one postpaid un- 
der guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 
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“venturing to hope” that she would act as 
hostess for them! A little dazed at this un- 
expected compliment, I took my place at the 
head of the flower-decked table—“pansies 
(penséc, the word for pansy in French, is 
also the word for thought) which are our good 
thoughts for American always, roses for ladies 
always.” And almost instantly, I found my 
slight discomforture at discovering myself in 
the presence of this gorgeously uniformed and 
bemedaled group, not one member of which 
spoke a single word of English, disappearing 
before the real sincerity and cordiality of their 
welcome. Only one woman had come there 
before, since their stay—never an American! 
| Never in my life have I tried harder to live up 
to what was expected of me. And when, at 
the end of the delicious meal, the General 
rose to prepare a toast to “a day dear to all 
French hearts and made doubly happy for 
those gathered together in a foreign country 
by the presence of a representative from the 
United States,” I managed to rise in my turn 
and say how much it meant to such a repre- 
sentative to be privileged to be with them. 
And you can easily believe that I thanked 
Heaven—for the thousandth time this summer 
—that I can speak French! 

By this time everything was on a very 
friendly footing indeed, and the General sug- 
gested that we should increase my “caravan” 
by adding his motor to it, and go to the cele- 
bration which General d’Anselme, com- 
manding the 38th Division, was holding that 
afternoon beside the colossal statue of Kaiser 
Wilhelm, on the summit of Hohensyburg; a 
telephone message could be sent ahead to 
expect us. The rapidity—and the complete- 
ness—with which the arrangements were made 
was overwhelming. At the exact moment 
when, at four o’clock, we reached the top of 
the mountain commanding a glorious view of 
the entire valley, General d’Anselme and his 
staff drew up to receive us, and the blue-clad, 
military band burst out with the “Marsél/aise” 
which echoed and re-echoed across those 


German hills. And yes—of course, I wantes 
to cry, as usual when I am very much ang 
as usual, I think I probably did, a little. ~~ 
I should have cried a good deal harder if} 
had known that, that night, the encampmeni 
of those players would be attacked by h 
grenades because they had ventured to pig 
their national anthem beside the statue of 
German Emperor, and that some of then 
would, perhaps, never play again . . . ; 
After that, we had tea, with myself at 
head of a military table again, one genep 
at my right and the other at my left, t 
Division Chaplain at the foot, and the ty 
staffs—and the beaming Henry—somewhes 
in between. Then, at last, and very § 
luctantly, we found it was time to go dow 
the mountain again and start for home. § 
the foot of the mountain was a little stg 
where souvenirs were being sold. Laughingly 
my new-found friends insisted on presentiny 
me with some of them—picture-postcards, j 
glass paper-weight, a small wooden bog 
with a “painted scene” on it. But when ® 
said good-bye, General Caron gave me the 
souvenir of the day—the most wonderfi 
souvenir ever given me yet, perhaps the mogt 
wonderful I shall ever have. 2 
“You have shown your love for the flag( 
France, Madame—Would you care to ha 
the standard which I carry on my mote 
I have used it for a long time, and it has be 
decorated with the Croix de Guerre. « If yé 
will permit me, I should like to give yous 
Croix de Guerre . . .” 4 
I drove home very silently, I am afraid, 
the scrap of stained, tricolored bunting sprea 
out across my lap, and in my clasped fing 
the tiny, bronze cross, hanging from its greg 
and red striped ribbons with a bronze pall 
laid across them. ‘The end of a perfect day 
—I never knew before, how much that coy 
mean to me. : 
Always affectionately yours, 


“Toseee Portuirsar It 


Color! Color! Who Knows Color? 


(Continued from page 40) 


important to the proper balance of the room. 

All the colors represented in the various 
schemes are practical decorating colors which 
will be found in the average store. 

Each color scheme has been carefully tested, 
and if followed in its entirety will provide a 
well-balanced, harmonious, and distinctive 
room. They are distinctive in that each scheme 
is worked out on a three-color harmony which 
allows a wide leeway for individual interpreta- 
tion. There are few three-color harmonies 
employed in decoration today as it is much 
easier to put two colors together than three. 

For those who have not had a great deal of 
experience in using color, it is best to follow the 
card as closely as possible, using the colors in 
the places designated. For those, however, 
who have had experience, each color scheme is 
capable of a limitless number of individual 
adjustments and adaptations. 

If a two-color combination is desired in place 
of the three-color combination presented, it is a 
simple matter to select two contrasting shades 
of the scheme, but care must be taken not to 
confuse two shades of the same color for con- 
trasting shades. For instance, in the scheme 
for the room illustrated which is described 
later, it calls for a warm cream (which is really 
a very light tone of orange) on the wall, and a 
carpet of taupe. It may not be recognized at 
once that rose taupe is also a highly neutralized 
tone of orange, so these colors form no contrast, 
and would result in a flat uninteresting scheme 
unless either one or other of the contrasting 
colors—green or amethyst were introduced. 
These and numerous other suggestions are 
fully explained in the direction sheet which 
accompanies each card. With the aid of this 
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sheet women will be able to adapt andy 
schemes illustrated to fill their own partie 
needs, even though they start with an alm 
total lack of knowledge. It will also show 

to place the myriad tones of textiles, pal 

etc., into the right color families and ther 
enable any one to build up innumerable ¢ 
schemes for themselves. : 

The illustration of a living-room on page: 
shows a practical application of the 
Harmony Card. Scheme No. 3 for living-10@ 
with a northern and eastern exposure ¥ 
selected. The three harmoniously conti ast 
colors were orange, green, and blue-vie 
A light tone of orange (cream) was indica 
for the walls, and a slightly deeper tong 
cream for the woodwork. It is a general ral 
decorating, always to use wall colors contall 
a tint of orange or yellow in rooms which 
apt to be cheerless owing to their exposures 

A rose taupe, which is a highly neu 
shade of orange, was indicated on the 
the floor covering. This color was found 
plain Wilton rug. A particular tone of @m 
known as Venetian green, or Antique greeny 
indicated for the hangings, and_ this was! 
tained in shot green-and-gray taffeta. 

The particular tone of blue-violet called 
in the scheme is generally known as amet 
and this was found in upholstery sateem) 
used to cover the upholstered easy chal 
delightful chintz pattern combining both#@ 
thyst and green was used to cover 
davenport and other chairs. Orange Was) 
dicated for accessories, and a vivid tol 
this color supplied the proper accent 
scheme when introduced into lamp sia 
flower-bowls, and other little accessories. 





